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“Nobby Cords’ on our Autocar have given 
over 24,000 miles, and are still in good con- 
dition. Have never had a puncture—enable us 
to make speed from twenty-five to thirty-five 
miles per hour, and an average of ten to eleven 
miles on gallon of gasoline. 

Street Gingerale Company 
Baltimore, Md. 





The ‘Nobby Cords’ on front wheels of first 
White bus have gone 36,000 miles—those on bus 
No. 2,—22,000 and the ones on bus No. 3,— 
14,000 miles. 

White Line Transportation Co. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
(signed) J. A. Probst, Prop. 





. . . 11,642 miles to date—going strong— 
and look good for several months more is nth 
Freighting average loads of 6500 pounds 
through mountains on White truck. 

Hickox Transfer Co., Boulder, Cal. 
(signed) Bert Green 





The mileage on “The Globe’’ car was 15,821. 


The other tires look much better and we expect 
them to go over 20,000 miles. 
Interborough News Company, New York 
(signed R. B. Arthur, Supt. 
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Mileage you get as 
a matter of course 


from Nobby Cords 


But it isn’t mileage alone that counts. Nor is 
it the great economies made possible by these 
pioneer pneumatic truck tires. 


Take for instance, the four trucks shown on 
this page. In delivery of bottles, the prime requi- 
site is protection of the load —elimination of 
breakages. In passenger bus work it is ease of 
riding. In the delivery of newspapers — speed. 
In hauling mountain freight—strength and de- 
pendability. 


The fact that ‘Nobby Cords’ combine mileage 
and economy of operation with these other essen- 
tials is directly responsible for the popularity of 
these big tires in all sections of the country. 


‘Nobby Cords’ keep the truck on the road and 
out of the repair shop—they relieve shock and 
strain— prolong truck life—lessen depreciation— 
prevent breakages —increase operating radius of 
the truck —save gas and oil—add to the comfort 
of the driver. 


. are Good Tires 





‘Nobby Cord’ 
for trucks 






United States Tires 
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ONE. CONTRACT 
ONE RESPONSIBILITY 


Beaumont Company specializes only « 

boiler houses and does not enter into any 
other kinds of engineering and construc 
tion work. It seems conservative. 
therefore, to claim that their organi 
zation is better qualified in size, know! 
edge and experience for this one class of 
work than any other in the country 
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More Than Mere Boiler-House Builders 


omplete Engineering Organization 


‘Lhe personnel of the R. H. Beaumont Company—in addition to its outside construction 
forces—includes specialists qualified by education and experience to handle every phase 
of designing, erecting, equipping and operating of Boiler Houses. The above illustration 


shows the zaszde organization—the engineers, architects, combustion experts and draftsmen. 


‘Twenty-five years’ experience has proven that with slight modifications one of the Beau- 
mont Standardized Boiler Houses will meet every requirement in 95 per cent of the cases 
better than a “tailor made” plan. Like standardizing in all other lines, great savings in 
both time and money are effected and all guess work, experimenting and divided responsi- 


bility are eliminated. ‘This is the primary business of the Beaumont Company. 


Frequently, however, because of their specialized knowledge and experience the Beau- 
mont engineers are called on to prepare boiler house plans and specifications on which 
other contractors can bid. ‘This service is now available for manufacturers’ and public 
service Companies’ engineering departments, also for consulting engineers and contractors 


who are planning plants of which the boiler house is only a_ part. 


The Beaumont book “Standardized Boiler Houses” discusses thoroughly the advantages 
of utilizing standardization in boiler house construction and equipment. It contains 
concrete facts and proof that will be valuable to you if you are planning the erection of a 


boiler house. “This book will be sent you upon request. 


“BEAUMONT~< 


STANDARDIZED BOILER HOUSES 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Human ee 
In Industry 


Just Off the Press—A Book and Chart 
To Help Industry Understand Its Biggest Problem 


The complexity of the present industrial 
situation demands clarification. 


Few men, whether employees or employ- 
ers, can answer truly the various questions 
presented by this problem. Capital and 
Labor are each working for a solution— 
separately. Each is unable to see, through 
the mists of misunderstanding, the sincere 
efforts of the other. 


Most of those who have come forward with 
seeming solutions have failed to base their 
attempts at solution on a thorough analysis 
of the factors involved. 


L. V. Estes Incorporated has analyzed those 
factors, aided by its organized study in the 
field of personal and economic relations, 
throughout years of service to Business. The 
analysis is briefly presented hereinchart form. 





This institution has also published a book- 
let elaborating on the principles set forth in 
the chart. It is called ‘‘Human Relations 
in Industry.’’ It presents an analysis of the 
general situation with a soundness that is in- 
disputable and a c/arity that is understandable. 


Booklet and Chart Sent Gratis 


This booklet, fresh from the press, is free 
to executives. The chart, suitable for hang- 
ing on your wall or posting on your bul- 
letin board, is also free. Request either or 
both, on your letterhead, today. 


LV-ESTES |NCORPORATED 
—— INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS ==> 


1503 Century Building 
202 South State Street 


Chicago, Illinois 
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The leadership of General American Tank 
Cars is not confined to the United States of 
America alone. It has crossed the Seven 
Seas and traveled to the remote corners of 
the earth. 


“GATX” principles and specifications are 
standard everywhere. Strength and smooth 
and economical operation are inherent in 
them. The leadership of more than a score 
of years has developed special features and 
refinements that are unique. 





Today more than ever shippers value 
“GATX” Service. The demands on old cars 
and the demands for new cars are in propor- 
tion to the present unexampled business. 


Check up your rolling stock at once. Poor 
or insufficient equipment means crippled 
business and lost opportunities. 


Place your orders immediately for prompt 
delivery. Consult our experts — their advice 
is free. Write for information. 


General American Tank Car Corporation 


Builders 


Lessors 


General Offices: Harris Trust Building, Chicago 
Plants at: East Chicago, Ind.; Sand Springs, Okla.; Warren, Ohio 
Sales Offices: 17 Battery Place, New York; 


24 California Street, San Francisco 
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Crankshafts and Axles 


~~ re not awaiting shipment because these particular forgings 
are incomplete and are stacked outside the Forge during the 
course of manufacture. But, from the shipping platform completed 
crankshafts, axles and other vital automotive and machine parts, large 
and small, are leaving our Works in a steady stream, the volume of 
which is indicated to some extent by the illustration above. 

We want to emphasize that “steady,” for it implies the ability to main- 
tain, regularly and continuously, the orderly supply of forgings neces- 
sary for your manufacturing needs. We have abundant modern equip- 
ment, including complete Metallurgical Laboratories, an adequate tech- 
nical staff, a skilled and highly trained personnel. 

But, beyond and above all these, important and essential as they are, 
we have experience—the experience of nearly half a century’s effort to 
make only the best. 

We solicit your inquiries for superior forgings, for regular delivery. 


J). H. Williams & Co. 


“The Drop-Forging People’’ 


Plants: 
24 Vulcan St., Buffalo and 24 Richards St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. Brooklyn, N.Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Hereafter our Buffalo Works will care for all business, both catalogue goods and made-to-order forgings, 
in the following territory: Western New York, Western Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska. Considerable time will be saved if correspondence from these 
localities is directed to BUFFALO instead of Brooklyn. 
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HIS is Wood County’s heaviest travelled road 

All automobiles and motor trucks in transit over- 
land around the western end of Lake Erie from 
Detroit and Toledo to the East must drive over this 
highway. In fact, most of the overland motor traffic 
to the South also takes this route. 

Mr. John F. Gallier, County Surveyor of Wood County, 
recently figured that this highway carries 2,000 tons per day 
for its entire length of 7.36 miles,’or more than 5,330,000 
ton-miles per year! 

‘ This road is a Tarviated highway, and in a very interesting 
article Mr. Gallier develops the fact that every ten months the 
saving in the cost of operating motor traffic over this highway, 




















Rideout Read, Toledo, Ohio. All during 1918 this road was traversed 
\{ | Army trucks being driven to the Atlantic seaboard Macadam road resur- 


\ faced with “Tarvie-X” im 191% and treated with “Tarvia-B” in 1916 
| | and 1918 


Total amount invested in this road for 
18 years now saved every 10 months! 
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Figuring carefully and conservatively, Mr. Gallier has 
worked out the difference in cost of gasoline, tires and oil 
alone (not taking into account the saving in wear and tear on 
automobiles and trucks), for traffic over the Tarvia road as 
compared with the same traffic over a well-drained clay road. 
Reduced to totals, the figures are: 


Total average daily cost of gasoline, tires 


and oil for motor traffic on clay road.... $714.62 
Total average daily cost of gasoline, tires 

and oil for motor traffic on Tarvia road. 381.73 
Daily difference in favor of Tarvia road.. $332.89 


Difference for 365 days Meee .$121,475.85 
This means a saving of $10,122.98 per month, or $101,229.80 




















; 4 with that Pe aa nid eaeele the every 10 months, which is more than the improved road cost to 
poche aad re ’ 4 — df, a — Pet lee —- build and maintain for 18 years, including interest, engineering 
otal investmen in the road for the past eig iteen years. and drainage costs! 

Space is too limited to give Mr. Gallier’s figures in detail, jae inl 7 Se, Poe ae 

i but a copy of the article, which gives the history and main- larvia is ready to serve other communities as it is serving 
tenance figures of the road since 1900, will be sent to any this one, helping them to build and maintain mudless, dustless, 
interested road engineer or tax-payer upon request automobile-proof roads at low cost—roads that pay for them- 

+s : ae . te selves—roads that are an asset instcad of a liability. 

Briefly, the total investment in the road for 18 years, in- yeas eee eer ree axing J ew * 
cluding three Tarvia treatments, is $99,367.63, or a trifle more Interesting descriptive booklet telling all about this inter- 
than $13,500 per mile. esting proposition free on request. 

Special Service Department 

In order to bring the facts before tax- 

{ payers as well as road authorities, The Bar- 

: rett Company has organized a Special Ser- 

q vice Department which keeps up to the 

minute on all road problems. 

If you will write to the nearest office re 
garding road conditions or problems in your 
vicinity, the matter will have the prompt 
attention of experienced engineers This 
service is free for the asking If you want 

h better roads and lower taxes, this Depart 
ment car great] ssist you 
Preserves Roads~Prevents Dust 
Tt i eh \ 
Ne fork *hiladelphia 
Bi New York Philadel 1e Company , B > | 
tia Birmingham Minneapolis Dalla ‘ ville C ~ \N 
vi Atlanta ts ith Milwaukee Bangor W ashington town —_ more \ 
oungstow olumt hmond Latrobe Bethleher Elizabeth uffal vebanor 
THE BARRETT COMPANY. Limited: Montreal wae Wingiee Vancouver St. John, N.B Halifax. N.S Syingyw NSO 
—e_r—r—rrrororree—e— ee 
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High Prices and the Profiteer 


We may squirm, wiggle and complain but we cannot escape the fact that the only way 
out of the high-cost treadmill is less extravagance and greater output all down the line 


By a Member of the Staff 





E are made dizzy by present “== 
prices and we cry out. Re- 


O most people know what they mean when they cry 
Have most of us really stopped to 
think what setting “‘a fair price” or calculating “a normal 
These terms are handled today with 


adjustments to swift price 
changes bring a lot of suffering— 
though as a matter of fact we have 
only recently realized that prices were 
high, whereas much of the wholesale 
price-boost occurred before America 
entered the war, when events were 
shaping too fast for us to pay much 
attention to it. 

Once discovered, however, the situa- 
tion has worked us up to a fever-pitch. 
The Administration, having laid aside 
baldric, broadsword and _battleaxe 
with the smiling impression that things 
would now quiet down (the quietus 
having been put upon the Prussian), 
suddenly leaps from its figurative bed 
in the middle of its beatific slumbers to 


“Profiteer!’’? 


profit” 
remarkable recklessness. 

It is really all because old man Mars 
monkey-wrench”’ 


involves ? 


instance. 
by comparing their quandaries with 


Tue Epiror. 


“threw the 
into our big industrial machine back in 
the days when the world-war started, and because we are 
just beginning to realize what the consequences are. 
Other countries are sitting up nights over the same 
problem—France and England, for 
learn 


We can 
ours—and 
meanwhile take a really judicial look at our own troubles 
and the fundamental reasons for them. 


much may be said: There are cer- 
tainly profiteers to be found, but let 
us be mighty careful to know just 
what kind we are looking for and to 
see that there is absolute documentary 
evidence of their offenses. My present 
point, however, is that, even granted 
the apprehension of every true profit- 
eer, the present cost of living problem 
would not vanish. For we are today 
confronted by the operation of natural 
laws that you cannot legislate out of 
existence. Each one of us who raves 
today about the profiteers, without 
further thought upon the situation, is 
a King Canute, rising to stay with 
tiny authority the vast sweeping in of 
economic tides. Each is a busy and 
loquacious Mrs. Partington brushing 
back the ocean. of credit inflation with 





cries of dire distress from the populace 
without—considerably ‘‘without”—and steps 
square upon the tack of “‘Profiteering.” And 
now it is still down on its hands and knees 
hunting around for that tack in the gloom of 
economic incertitude. Meanwhile the cries of 
the populace beneath the window have swelled 
to an ominous roar. 

To drop the metaphorical, the Profiteer is 
the villain of the present crisis in which we 
suddenly discover that our dollars are worth 
about half their pre-war value, that some of 
our salaries and wages haven't risen to offset 
that fact, and that those of us who are getting 
better pay—well, we aren’t able to purchase 
any more with it than we were on the old 
salary or wage. Now, there is no doubt that 
profiteers exist—but let us define them. A 
Mr. Orage of England defined “profiteering”’ 
—before the war—as “production for the 
sake of profit, or profit-making.” The fact is 
that our whole present system of production 
and distribution is based upon the accepted 
principle that profit-making is not only neces- 
sary but that the man who makes the largest 
profit is the most successful business man. 


Are We All Profiteers? 


E believe in what we call “the free play 

of economic forces”—in competition act- 
ing as the flywheel to prices; and each one of 
us lives on some small segment of the economic 
circle, revolved by competition, affected by 
every other price. In that sense we are most 
of us profiteers and we have always been 
profiteering, because our bed-rock principle of 
‘business is to “buy in the cheapest market 





and sell for the best price we can get.” 

When we speak of the Profiteer today 
would we then indict the majority of the 
people of the United States? 

No, we have twisted a word from its origi- 
nal meaning and signify today by a “profiteer”’ 
the man who takes an excessive and inequit- 
able profit under peculiar conditions. We 
also now talk of “fixing normal prices,” and 
of arranging “fair profit margins.” 

All the investigation that is going on is, of 
course, very good for our psychological con- 
dition. A man-hunt is also always pleasing 
to the human spirit. I am not thinking of 
defending profiteers. It is easy to get self- 
righteous about it and imagine that most of 
us have not, after all, an unintentional finger 
in that pie—whether we strike for higher 
wages or even gamble in stocks. Neverthe- 
less, granted that the profiteer is an inde- 
fensible creature. Granted—but it may be 
mentioned that making a good profit on pro- 
duction is, after all, far less a crime than that 
of “hoarding” or holding for a rise. 

Even here, has not the Government’s recent 
seizing of cold storage supplies in certain cases 
confused the issue? “Hoarding” is loathsome. 
But what of legitimate cold-storage on which 
we depend for our winter stocks and for 
things edible out of season? Cold storage is 
not a matter of luxuries, but of necessities— 
of eggs and butter, for instance, that we 
simply won’t have in the winter if we gobble 
all now. 

These considerations make the case of the 
profiteer appear more complicated. This 


a broom of superficial theory. 

For trade dislocation and credit inflation 
are at the bottom of the whole war-rise of 
prices, -and back of them, of course, if we 
sleuth this unkind condition to its very source, 
lurks the upright-mustachioed exile of Ame- 
rongen—Wilhelm Hohenzollern, who precipi- 
tated the world war. 


We Have Short Memories 


HAVE we suddenly forgotten that every 
cause has its effect, that war hurled us 
into abnormal conditions, that the process of 
recovery from that vast dislocation of the laws 
of supply and demand must necessarily mean 
a period of financial stress? It seems as if 
we had. Before America entered the war we 
were helping the Allies with munitions. The 
sudden making of these munitions, involving 
extension of plants, financial risk, and imme- 
diate need, made prices go up. More labor 
was needed. Labor received bigger wages. 
Workmen were drawn into munitions making 
from other industries, hence other industries 
had to bid high to fill their places. So costs 
were increased all along the line, and conse- 
quently prices rose. That was the beginning. 
When the United States entered the war all 
industry was turned to the one end—winning 


the war. Vast quantities of men went from 
industry into the army, navy and marine 
forces. With higher prices had come in- 


evitable increase of currency in circulation, 
cheapening the dollar, for too much money 
reduces money value. Now the nation had 
to borrow money. The Liberty Loan cam- 
paigns came on. From the nation’s bor- 
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rowing followed inevitable credit inflation. 
To illustrate how credit inflation arises, take 
this instance: 

Germany also had her bond issues. This 
was the case of a certain patriotic German 
hausfrau. She subscribed to the first loan, 
bought her bond. When the second loan 
came along she did not have money enough to 
buy a bond. She therefore took her original 
bond to the bank. She had paid for it what 
amounted in marks to, say, one hundred dol- 
lars. She turned it in and in return received 
a bond of the second issue. When the third 
loan came along she turned in her bond of 
the second issue and received a bond of the 
third. She had only paid in what amounted to 
qne hundred dollars in all for these three 
bonds. But the Government was enabled to 
take from the bank when needed three times 
the amount she had paid in, since the bank 
held the other two Government bonds as 
security. The bank had the credit with the 
Government, but not the ready money. That 
is a primitive example of the way credit infla- 
tion begins. 


Wanted a Definition 


ND, today, how shall we define a “normal 
price”? Are these times “normal”? And 
prices, moreover, have no fixed relation to 
prosperity. What we call the cost of living 
has actually no real relation to prices. For 
while the present price level is high, the 
human effort that must be put forth to live, 
which is the actual “cost of living,” is as low 
as it ever has been—far lower for us than 
ever in any one country in the history of the 
world—simply because in most cases a day’s 
work today will buy as much and sometimes 
more than before the war and because a 
given amount of labor will secure an amount 
of necessities and luxuries that men, say 
twenty-five years ago, would never have 
dreamed of possessing. 

There is no doubt that salaried people and 
unorganized laborers have suffered from the 
fluctuating dollar and that speculators have 
made temporary large winnings, but, by and 
large, the cost of living in the sense of this 
country’s productiveness, the yield of its 
natural resources, the accessibility of its sup- 
plies brought about by the vast network of 
distribution, is on an excellent basis. 

It is hard for people to realize that. The 
dollar with its fixed gold content wreaks too 
much havoc in its emulation of the monkey- 
on-the-stick; and adjustments do 
not come quickly enough. But how 
shall we adjust the dollar to the 
changed market values—juggle the 
amount of gold in it as the amount 
of currency changes? Professor 
Irving Fisher of Yale believes it 
can be done. But these are theories 
—and facts are facts. Conditions 
as we now find them cannot be re- 
moved by any such plan. Money 
is constantly being lent in everyday 
transactions so numerous as to be 
simply impossible of record. 

Then, to fix profits and prices— 
what does that involve? Ordi- 
narily the “fixing” of so-called 
“normal prices” is founded on 
nothing better than hearsay and 
guesswork. Prices are multifold. 
The price charged for anything 
obviously depends upon its cost to 
the producer, wholesaler, retailer 
or any other link in the chain from 
actual production to final distribu- 
tion. This will be so as long as we 
depend upon the “free operation of | 





Photo by Paul Thompson 


economic forces,” and today we are com- 
mitted to that course. Cost in turn de- 
pends upon a great variety of factors— 
upon what the product is, how it is produced, 
what the function of the particular producer, 
manufacturer, wholesaler, or retailer under 
consideration involves, the situation of plant 
or shop, rent, insurance, overhead, turnover, 
the total of the services the community de- 
mands of him, the charge for the particular 
form, place or time utilities he adds to the 
original utility of the product. 

Between this cost valuation and the price 
he sets to the next man in the chain he must 
clear an equitable margin of profit. More- 
over, we cannot fix prices by what costs once 
were, but by what they are today. Today in 
various districts in France commissions are 
“fixing” “normal prices.” Yet in the matter 
of the various varieties of fish, for instance, 
they have abandoned in despair the task of 
price-fixing. For price-fixing truly is an enor- 
mously complicated business, to say nothing 
of the job of making proper profit estimates. 

Here it is well to turn not only to the 
French, but to the English. They are con- 
fronting the same high cost of living situation 
as we. How are they dealing with it? The 
Journal Official of August 3 reported the 
following recommendation: 

“There can be no question of proceeding 
with a general obligatory fixing of prices for 
food products; similar measures, which it is 
moreover very difficult to have observed rigor- 
ously by sellers and likewise by buyers, can 
not be applied out of war time, within a period 
which is preparing for the return of the nor- 
mal system of the free play of economic 
forces. The provisions which we therefore 
propose have nothing in common with a sys- 
tem for the fixing of prices such as one has 
heard of up to the present time. They do not 
mean any prejudice to the principle of the 
freedom of trade and industry dedicated by 
the constituent assembly as the fundamental 
law of the country. The decree proposed has 
only for its aim the exercising of a moral 
restraint upon the sellers and of permitting 
purchasers to discuss with a thorough knowl- 
edge of the subject their exaggerated unrea- 
sonableness. . . . Henceforth . . . the cus- 
tomer . . . may rely upon authorized valua- 


tions in order to defend his rights, etc.” 
That is the way France feels about it. 
What of England? The English situation has 
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been not without its humorous aspects, even 
as ours. 

The opening of the Parliamentary inquiry 
into high prices and profiteering brought forth 
discussion of the three kinds of profiteer, de. 
fined as: first, the speculator in uncontrolled 
foods; second, the trader who makes exces. 
sive profits under the Government system of 


fixed prices; third, the retailer who sells for 


more than the official price. It was admitted 
that profiteering occurred not only in uncon. 
trolled foods, but was an evil also incidental 
to control—only differing in kind. For the 
manufacturer who could produce cheaply took 
large profits where the inefficient could but 
barely struggle along under a fixed price. Mr, 
Roberts, the Food Controller, concluded that 
profiteering, as popularly understood, had 
very little to do with the high cost of food, 
The root causes, he thought, were due to 
world conditions. 


All It Produced Was Laughter 


HIS was on August 5. On August 6 Sir 

Auckland Geddes, President of the Board 
of Trade, made a statement regarding the Goy- 
ernment policy. Tribunals were to be set up, 
Local tribunals would be given the power to 
inflict fines. Exhaustive investigation would 
be made and recommendations would follow, 
On August 11 the Government’s Profiteering 
Bill, as reported in the Manchester Guardian, 
met with a cold reception in the Commons, 
There was in fact some sardonic hilarity. 

Sir Auckland Geddes presented a scheme 
which he assured the House the Government 
had been at work on for many months. A 
critic answered this with, “The more blame to 
the Government for not having produced 
something better.” The same critic, Mr. J. R. 
Clynes, Labor, Platting, continued, “Is it not 
rather a device to shield the Ministry from 
the public?” 

The sentiment against the bill was that it 
was inadequate. It did not undertake to fix 
prices throughout from the big man down to 
the little retailer. The measure would afford 
a wider measure of escape for the big 
profiteer. It would cause the maximum of 
irritation, and the Labor feeling was that no 
bill at all would be better. Mr. McCurdy 
referred the right honorable gentleman (Mr. 
Clynes), in rebuttal, to section 2 of the bill, 
which gave power not only to investigate the 
operations of big concerns and trade combines, 
but to make the facts public, which, among 
the remedies for profiteering pub- 
licity, was by no means the least im- 
portant. But Mr. Kennedy Jones 
(C.U.) had remarked in the mean- 
time that the bill seemed to him an- 
other blank cheque for the Geddes 
family. 

Sir Auckland, in defending its 
vagueness, had said that the stamp- 
ing upon every article of the price 
of production, as recemmended in 
the United States, he did not think 
the proper way of approaching the 
problem. (Cries of hear! hear!) 
People would refuse to pay the 
only price at which the goods could 
be retailed. This would lead to 4 
complete destruction of the chan- 
nels of retail trade. As for a flat 
price, that seemed to him likely to 
be even more pernicious. It meant 
that efficient, well-organized firms 
would be able to sell at fixed prices 
and make great profits, whilst the 
little traders would have to strug- 


incompetence. 
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He had planned for a six months’ investiga- 
tion of costs and margins of profit. When a 
clear case was found the Board would prose- 
cute. Local committees would have dele- 
gated authority. There would also be an 
appeal body. He did not seem to feel, how- 
ever, that probing the profiteering evil would 
have any very vital effect upon prices. The 
Labor speakers’ feeling seemed to be that the 
trusts were to blame and that no thorough 
remedy could be provided short of national 
or international purchase of food. 

Sir Auckland said that the Government’s 
stepping into industry would mean the break- 
ing up of ordinary trade relations, the build- 
ing up of an enormous Government trading 
machine, with thousands more officials, and 
no achievement of the object desired. The 
session then ended with a divided vote and 
much disgust at the bill. 

On the Wednesday following Mr. Bonar 
Law added to the discussion that the Govern- 
ment had come to the conclusion that any 
attempt to fix general maximum prices would 
fail and supplies all over the country be 
stopped. On August 15 the Manchester 
Guardian stigmatized the bill as it left the 
House of Commons as “the most amazingly 
inchoate piece of emergency legislation which 
that House had ever sent forward.” It went 
on, “The question of what constitutes profit- 
eering remains undefined in any way that can 
serve as a guide to those called upon to check 
the practice.” 

The tribunals, was the thought, were sure 


to run either to one extreme or the other. 
“And by last-minute amendments to this 
astonishing plan the Board of Trade, a decent, 
slow-moving, and rather conservative depart- 
ment, is suddenly goaded into assuming anti- 
trust powers which the High Courts of 
America, after a generation of trust legisla- 
tion, find it impossible to put in force.” 

So much for England. To look at the way 
a neighbor is handling the same problem 
that affects us personally is often to see it 
with keener vision. We do not amuse our- 
selves as much as others amuse us. But our 
own absurdities glimmer upon us by reflec- 
tion. Back of all failure of “bills” and “mea- 
sures” to do otherwise than attempt to pacify 
a very human but quite psychological after- 
the-war brainstorm rests the fact of inflation 
and world derangement of trade. Let us see 
what light our greatest food expert can throw 
on the subject. Here is a statement by 
Herbert Hoover in the British Food Min- 
istry’s publication of August 13: 

“It must never be overlooked that control 
of price and distribution cannot stop with a 
few prime commodities, but, once started, its 
repercussions drive into a succeeding chain of 
commodities; and that on the downward road 
of price control there can be no stoppage until 
all commodities have been placed under re- 
striction, with inevitable stifling of the total 
production.” 

Production! 

In that one word is the real way out to- 
day, and the sooner we realize it the quicker 
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we shall win free of the present dilemma. 

“The stimulation of production lies in the 
path of avoidance of all limitations of the 
reward of the actual producer. In other 
words, attempts to control prices (otherwise 
than-in the sense of control of. vicious specu- 
lation) are the negation of stimulation to 
production, and can only result. in further 
curtailment of the total of commodities avail- 
able for the total number of human beings to 
be fed, clothed, and housed.” 

Mr. Hoover also believes that had we re- 
tained an embargo in exports the world’s 
speculators would not have been afforded the 
chance of gambling in foodstuffs and other 
necessities. On the other hand, the general 
demand of the public made it impossible to 
continue the control of exports, as that tended 
to retard resumption of normal economic 
life. And there you are! 

Can we do nothing then but produce and 
economize? Well, the analysis submitted ‘by 
the Director of the Council of National De- 
fense to the Secretary of War recommends 
that current statistics be kept showing pro- 
duction and stocks on hand and in transit for 
all important articles of consumption, etc., 
because this information would serve as an 
invaluable guide to both producers and dis- 
tributors, as well as to the consuming public. 
It says: 

“Such information would indicate from 
week to week or month to month the suff- 
ciency or insufficiency of current production 

(Continued on page 89) 


What’s Holding the World Back? 


That question comes closely home to every one of us; to answer 
it and to begin where the Peace Conference left off the greatest 
business minds of Europe and America are to meet this month 








OW can international trade be 
H reconstructed? How can the 
free flow of commerce both 
ways across the Atlantic be restored? 
How can the United States and the 
nations with which it was associated 
in the war restablish the trade rela- 
tions vital and necessary to world 
prosperity? These are the questions 
to which answers are to be sought at 
the Atlantic City convention of the In- 
ternational ‘Trade Conference, called 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 
No more important problems exist. 


RESIDENT WILSON provided the slogan of the 
International Trade Conference when he said in one 
of his Italian speeches: 


“The pulse of the modern world beats on the farms 
and in the mines and in the factories. 
modern world are made in the counting house. 
that do the business of the world now shape the destinies 
of the world, and peace or war is now in a large measure 
in the hands of those who conduct the commerce of the 
world.” 





No more important conference than == 


The plans of the 
The men 





As a first step in discharging this 
great responsibility an Executive Com- 
mittee was appointed, consisting of : 

A. C. Bedford, chairman, Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey; Homer 
L. Ferguson, president United States 
Chamber of Commerce; Thomas W. 
Lamont, J. P. Morgan & Company; 
Harry A. Wheeler, Union Trust 
Company, Chicago; James A. Farrell, 
chairman National Foreign Trade 
Council; John H. Fahey, publisher, 
Boston; George Ed. Smith, president 
American Manufacturers’ Export As- 
sociation; R. Goodwyn Rhett, presi- 
dent People’s National Bank, Charles- 





this has been held since the peace con- 

ference met at Paris. That conference con- 
vened to settle the political future of almost 
the entire world. Only indirectly did it 
deal with the world’s trade. The Conference 
to advise measures for restoring international 
trade, takes up the world’s greatest problems 
where the peace conference left them. Peace 
without production and trade in the products 
of industry means starvation. 

It is because they realize that the welfare 
of the peoples of the five great nations hangs 
upon foreign trade reconstruction that the 
leading business men of the United States, 
under the inspiration of the National Cham- 
ber of Commerce, have lent their time and 
their brains to the International Trade Con- 
The idea which developed into this 


conference grew out of meetings which took 
place in Paris while the peace treaty was 
under discussion. Opinions of many of the 
American and other delegates and commercial 
experts all pointed to the need for joint action 
aimed to bring about a thorough commercial 
understanding among the countries associated 
in the war. Such a conference was originally 
planned to take place in Europe. Later it 
was decided that the United States was the 
best place for it. The plans were submitted 
to our Government and secured the approval 
and cooperation of all officials and depart- 
ments concerned with trade relations. The 
responsible duty of arranging the conference 
was, with official approval, laid upon the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 


ton, S. C.; William Fellowes Mor- 
gan, president Merchants’ Association of 
New York; Alfred E. Marling, president 
New York State Chamber of Commerce; 
Joseph H. Defrees, of Defrees, Buckingham 
& Eaton; Chicago; Ernest T. Trigg, vice- 
president John Lucas & Company, Philadel- 
phia; Theodore F. Whitmarsh, vice-presi- 
dent Francis H. Legett & Company; Lewis 
E. Pierson, chairman Irving National Bank, 


New York; Edward A. Filene, William 
Filene’s Sons Company, Boston; E. G. 
Miner, president the Pfaudler Company, 


Rochester, N. Y.; Delos W. Cooke, Cunard 
S. S. Company; Owen D. Young, General 
Electric Company; Ivy L. Lee and Andrew 
H. Phelps secretary. 

It is a big job—big men must handle it. 
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This group of leaders in the nation’s busi- 
ness appointed a General Committee repre- 
sentative of the entire United States. Busi- 
mess men, bankers and heads of commercial 
organizations were quick to give their aid 
when they were told that “this conference 
would take up in earnest some of the most 
important problems with which the world is 
faced today,” and that “it has become clear 
that there is small hope of actual reconstruc- 
tion of world trade until those most concerned 
meet together with the determination to find 
solutions of these problems.” 

The next step was to secure the coopera- 
tion of Great Britain, France, Italy and Bel- 
gium. This was promptly forthcoming when 
the plans for the conference were explained 
to the business men of these countries. 

Recognizing the semi-official character of 
these delegations, the War Department gave 
authority for the French, Italian and Belgian 
commissioners to proceed to the United 
States on a Government vessel from Brest. 
The British delegates came from English 
ports. With the assistants and experts ac- 
companying them the personnel of the foreign 
commissions numbers about sixty. 

Following the Atlantic City meetings, the 
preliminaries of which begin September 29th, 
it is arranged for the delegates to make a 
tour that will include Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, Kansas City, Min- 
neapolis, Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, Buf- 
falo, Niagara Falls, Boston and New York. 
The tour will occupy about three weeks and 
will bring the visiting delegates into even 
broader and closer contact with American 
business men and enable the visitors to ob- 
serve conditions in the most important indus- 
trial centres of America. 

The following are the members of the four 
trade commissions from abroad: 


Great Britain 


NATION 


M. Alexander Louis 
Albert Tirman, Coun- 
cillor of State, who rep- 
resented France at the 
San Francisco Exposi- 


tion. 

M. Waddington of 
Waddington Sons & Co., 
representing the textile 
industry. 

M. Homberg, former- 
ly director of la Societe 
Generale. 

M. Roche, represent- 
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M. Polleans, 
senting the Press. 


M. Pellerin de la 
Touche, President de la 
Compagnie Generale 
Transatlantigue. 

M. Prevet, President 


of the Union of whole- 
sale food syndicates. 


repre- 


M. Jean Clementel, 
representing du Minis- 
tre. 


ing the chemicals indus- M. Mazot, secretary 
try. general. 
M. Potin, represent- M. Boyer, assistant 
ing the food interests. secretary general. 
Italy 


From Italy will come a commission at the head of 
which is Hon. Silvio Crespi, who was the Minister 
acting as food controller in the Italian war cabinet. 
Sig. Crespi was also one of the Italian delegation 


to the Peace Conference. 
Guglielmo Marconi. 


Pio -Perrone, of the 
firm of G. Ansaldo & 
Co., the largest ship- 
yards and metal manu- 
facturers in Italy. 


G. Quartieri, manufac- 


His associates are: 


turer of chemical prod- 
ucts. 
Salvatore Tagliavia, 
Mayor of Palermo. 
Marco Cassini, Presi- 
dent of the Union of 
Chambers of Commerce 


of the Kingdom. 


Delegate to be appointed by the Minister of 


Finance. 


Belgium 


M. Aloys van de Vy- 
vere, Former Minister 
of Finance and now 
Minister of State. 

M. Janssen, Director 
of the Belgian National 
Bank. 

Canan Legrand, Man- 
ufacturer; President of 
the Mons Chamber of 


M. de Groote, Vice- 
President of the Ant- 
werp Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

M. Albert Neve, En- 
gineer and Manufac- 
turer. 

M. Van Denven, 
President of the Uni- 
versity of Louvain. 


Sir Arthur Shirley 
Benn, M. P., formerly 
British Vice-Counsel, 
Mobile, Ala., and Man- 
aging Director Hunter 
Benn & Co. 

Frank Moore, of 
Moore-Eady. 

Murcott Goode, Lei- 


A. Barton Kent, Sec- 


retary. 


Marshall Stevens, M. 
P., one of the founders 
of the Manchester Ship 
Canal and its first Man- 
ager. An authority on 
traffic, railway, docks 


Commerce. M. Maere, Secretary. 


That the world’s greatest business and 
financial minds agreed in regard to the neces- 
sity for such a conference as that at Atlantic 
City is everywhere apparent. Reginald .Mc- 


Kenna, former Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in the British Cabinet and now Chairman of 





and canals. 


John King, Chairman 
National Light Castings 
Association, Glasgow. 

France 

M. Charles Prosper 
Eugene Schneider, of 
the Creusot Works, 


cester. 

J. G. Jenkins, former 
Premier of South Aus- 
tralia. 


President of the Mis- 
sion. 

Baron du Marais, of 
the Credit Lyonnais, 


representing the bank- 
ing interests, vice-presi- 
dent. 
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the Board of Directors of the world’s largest 
financial institution, the London Joint City 
and Midland. Bank, said in September that 
unless Europe is supplied with the tools of 
production it will soon be in a position where 
it can no longer buy from the United States 
those things so sorely needed in Europe. Eu- 
rope cannot get back on its industrial feet 
without the raw materials that can be sup. 
plied only by the United States. 


“Tf nothing is done,” said Mr. McKenna, 
“Europe’s recovery will be greatly delayed, 
while at the same time the United States will 
lose these countries among her export cus- 
tomers. There should be a survey of each 
country’s needs separately by experts to de- 
termine the amount of capital required for 
locomotives, tools, machinery and building 
materials to enable them to get production 
under full headway.” 


To Ask and Answer Questions 


i bea Atlantic City convention has made 
this possible, only it has gone a step fur- 
ther: it has brought about the coming of rep- 
resentatives of the four great European coun- 
tries to sit down with leaders in American 
business and finance and to discuss the needs 
of trade reconstruction; to arrive at an un- 
derstanding as to the relative importance of 
these needs to make a program for supplying 
them. 


To a considerable extent the delegations 
from abroad made their own program, that 
is to say the freest latitude was allowed them 
to tell us what they wanted us to know. On 
the other hand, these delegates were asked to 
come to us prepared to answer the questions 
that all American business men are asking in 
regard to European conditions; to be pre- 
pared to discuss financial business and present 
and prospective labor conditions, as well as 
the political situation in their countries, in so 
far as it affects the security of trade rela- 
tions between the United States and Europe. 


Definite data regarding governmental poli- 
cies with respect to import tariff restrictions, 
monopolies and like matters were requested. 
The after-the-war policies of European coun- 
tries embody many changes that are of the 
utmost importance to American exporters and 
manufacturers. Information as to the pres- 
ent and newer needs of each country was 
required to enable our manufacturers to 
realize the probabilities of future trade de- 
velopments, especially along lines that rep- 
resent a change from pre-war conditions. 

The program concentrates the attention 
of the meeting upon nine topics: textiles, 
food, chemicals, metals, fuel (coal and oil), 
finance and foreign exchange, shipping and 


(Continued on page 50) 
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“A Just and Reasonable Profit” 


Anyone who takes more is a “profiteer’”’ and he is mighty likely to 
get hurt in the big drive that has been started by the goverment 


By A. MITCHELL PALMER 


since the beginning of commerce, but it 
was not until recent years, and more 
particularly until the conditions brought about 
by the great war made it easy and common, 
that the public mind became focused upon it. 

A Profiteer, as the term is commonly used, 
is not susceptible of exact definition. We can- 
not say that a man who makes ten, twenty, 
thirty or more per cent profit is profiteering. 
Any one who makes more than a just and 
reasonable profit is a profiteer. Whether he 
does this must be separately determined in 
each case, taking into consideration the con- 
ditions in the locality, the nature of the 
commodity and the other facts relating to 
the particular transaction. 

While the war was on the Food Adminis- 
tration was able to control profiteering 
through the license system. Though they did 
not issue licenses to retailers, they issued them 
to wholesalers, and if a retailer did any profi- 
teering the Food Administration sent the 
word to the wholesaler and then the retailer 
did not get his goods, which was a pretty 
effective remedy to apply. But now the li- 
cense system is gone we cannot revive it in 
these times—after the war has been ended so 
far as its chief activities are concerned— 
without expense and great delay, so we must 
have a substitute penalty for straight-out 
profiteering in place of the use of the license 
system. Accordingly we have asked Con- 
gress to make it a crime punishable by a 
fine of $5,000 or two years’ imprisonment for 
any man dealing in the necessaries of life to 
charge an unjust and unreasonable rate of 
profit to the people upon his goods. 


Poses tte tenn probably has existed 


The Campaign Plan 

OW, some will say that is very difficult 

of enforcement. My answer to that is 
that we propose to ask the people in the busi- 
ness to. enforce it themselves so as to avoid 
the public scorn which will come to them as 
a class if they do not drive out every man 
who charges an unjust and unreasonable 
profit, 

The machinery which we are building up 
for that purpose is the building, under the 
Food Administrator in every city and country, 
of a fair price committee, consisting of a 
wholesaler, a retailer, a representative of 
labor, a representative of housewives—we 
ought to have a couple of women on all these 
committees—and some representative of the 
general public, which will investigate through 
the associations of dealers and through the 
dealers themselves to determine what is a 
just and reasonable rate of profit, publishing 
to the public in the newspapers the prices 
determined after such an investigation. 

This will serve a double purpose: it will be 
a matter of self-protection to the patron who 
goes to a store and asks for goods, and if he 
or she finds that a charge is made above the 
fair price, that person is in a position to 
protect himself by reporting that dealer or 
refusing to pay that price; but more than 
that, it will serve the purpose of keeping the 


Attorney-General of the United States 


dealers in line because no one. of them will 
want to suffer the odium which will come 
in the public mind from refusing to co- 
operate with all their fellow-dealers; and it 
will serve this additional purpose, when the 





The Fight Is On! 


IRST a great deal of public 

and personal protest against 
““profiteers” and their prices; then 
the news that Uncle Sam had cut 
a club, and was on the warpath. 

People began to ask: Just what 
is a profiteer? Even if they were 
known how would any one ap- 
proach the gigantic task of testing 
all the millions of big and little 
prices current throughout the 
country—prices that change with 
the hour. 

No one is better qualified to 
answer than Attorney-General 
Palmer, field marshal of this great 
economic campaign. 

THe Eprror. 











law is passed we are asking for, that the 
same evidence which the fair price committee 
has at hand in order to determine what is a 
fair price or a fair rate of profit, can be pre- 
sented to a jury and the opinion of the fair 
price committee will be reflected in the opin- 
ion of a jury of twelve men who will sit 
upon the case when that man who excceeds 
the price is prosecuted in the courts. 

Do not let anybody get the idea that we are 
after the retailer only; we did not start 
against him; we started by prosecuting the 
five great packing houses in Chicago. 

We have followed that up by bringing ac- 
tion under the laws against the cement trust. 
Unless you think of it a minute, you may not 
realize how important that may be to the 
cost of living. Cement has gone up 125 per 
cent in the last two years, with the produc- 
tion decreased, while the capacity was in- 
creased simply for the purpose of controlling 
prices in certain territories, robbing the peo- 
ple of what ought to be the cheapest means 
of building houses for working men_ in 
America. 

I cannot describe what the Department of 
Justice is going to do, but we have our eyes 
on a number of other gentlemen whom we 
will go after in the same way. 


Fighting Fires from the Air 
By Robert H. Moulton 
HILE Congress is deciding the post- 
war fate of the air service, American 
aces, airplanes and dirigibles have 


found a useful peace time pursuit—the patrol 
of the national forests for fire protection. 





That there is a distinct and important place 
for aircraft in the protection of timberlands 
has been regarded by forest officials for some 
time as beyond doubt. Thus when the War 
Department offered its services for this pur- 
pose last spring, the Forest Service lost no 
time in accepting an opportunity to put a the- 
ory into practice. Early in June airplanes 
and balloons began the patrol of the forests 
of Oregon and California, and so valuable 
has the work proved in a short time that it is 
probable the scheme will be extended. 

Reports received thus far from the Forest 
Service show that no difficulty is experienced 
by the airmen in detecting fires in heavy tim- 
ber at elevations of 6,000 to 10,000 feet, from 
which heights they are enabled to survey a 
much larger area of country than by any 
other existing means. At present the only 
observation balloon used in forest patrol is 
the one maintained at Arcadia Field near Los 
Angeles. It is sent aloft to a height of about 
3,000 feet and remains there from 7 a.m. until 


6 p.m. 
A Difficult Patrol 

AX army aviator recently made a success- 

ful flight to the floor of the Yosemite 
valley. To make a landing he was obliged 
gain an altitude of 11,000 feet and spiral 
down between the walls of the canyon, which 
are 5,000 feet high and a quarter of a mile 
apart. The landing was difficult because of 
the high trees and wires. 

At present there are two difficulties lying 
in the way of the permanent and immediate 
adoption of the airplane for the patrol of 
national forests—the expense and the diffi- 
culty of providing landing stations in the 
dense forest areas where the patrol is most 
needed. The estimated cost of each airplane 
flight is $250, and each forest district must 
be patroled every day of the dry seasons. In 
the densely grown forest areas of the Inland 
Empire, which includes the national forests 
of Idaho, Montana and other Rocky Moun- 
tain states, it would be practically impossible 
now to use airplanes for patrol work, as there 
are not more than one or two spots in the 
whole area which could be used as landing 
stations. It would be necessary to provide 
such stations at 10-mile intervals in order to 
make the air system of patrol feasible. 

The first type of aircraft to be considered 
seriously by the Forest Service will be the 
helium gas dirigible. With the dirigible the 
cost of operation would be almost negligible 
and fires could be suppressed immediately 
upon discovery, as it would be possible to 
carry the suppression forces with the observer 
and operate water or chemicals from the air. 

In Oregon tests have recently been made 
with the wireless telephone in remote regions 
guarded by the old system of lookouts. In 
many cases rangers have been unable to reach 
the telephone until the fire has gained such 
headway as to virtually destroy a district. 
Wireless tests prove that a distinct conversa- 
tion can be heard at a distance of eight miles, 
and in the opinion of forest experts of that 
region, a wireless service would be invaluable. 
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The Ironmaster’s Epitaph 
By WILLIAM R. BENET 


(Several years ago Andrew Carnegie suggested his own epitaph: “Here lies 
a man who knew how to enlist in his service better men than himself.” ) 


VER from Scotland, from an old gray town, 
Allegheny’s bobbin boy sailed in his hour; 

Dreamed of steel bridges where the floods go down, 
Dreamed of peace to nations and the word of power. 
By moonlight in the steerage of a barkentine, 
Weary little immigrant, his dream began— 
First of glen and brook by Dunfermline, 
Then of Nature yielding to the hand of Man. 


ACK in the drift, in the shafted rock, 

By stope and adit in the gloom underground 
The blast thuds deep and the picks knock-knock 
And the grimy tram rolls rumbling round. 

Strike, dip and pitch, they have marked its bound. 
Fault or slip, all its traits appear, 

Bed, lense or vein, they have found its ground— 
And the ore for the docks from the rock comes clear. 


Then pockets of ore-docks stream their freight. 
x Where waterways sparkle and bluff tugs hoot, 

' Where deep in their slips the whalebacks wait 
And the big bulk freighters, for their rumbling loot. 
Cable-rigs wrench to unload the spoil, 

( Tramways rattle on their road for more, 
Grab-bucket, dumper and skip-hoist toil 
For the gaping furnace on the farther shore. 





Mountains of ore, coke, limestone rise. 
son, Stacks and chimneys drift a low gray cloud. 
Sprawled among hills the great Works lies. 
Blooming and slabbing mills racket grim and loud. 
Iron from ore in the charcoal hearth; 

The crucible transforming the charge it holds; 
“Cats-eyes” winking from the pots of earth; 
Steel poured molten to the resined moulds. 
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Tonged from the fires—and a “heat” is “cast”! 
The molder shovels and the melter ph 
Blast-furnace pigmies still toil fast 

Where the “blow” roars high to its red fire-gods. 
Buckstay and tie-rod of the furnace strain. 
Gases incandescent from the ports lick clear. 
Heat, a captured titan, raves at its chain. 

High in lurid light the great cranes rear. 


Ingots—red ingots! Then the moulds are stripped. 
From the soaking-pit to the rolls they run. 
Blooms, slabs, billets—they are pounded, gripped, 
Shaped and sheared till the task is done. 

Forgings, girders, axles and rails, 

(Power-drills biting to the mountains’ core!) 
Sheets, hoops, bands, forged wheels, wire nails 
Ripped, wrung, fashioned from the rock that bore! 


Steel! Its story. From Bilbao blades 

And Damascus swords to—this new emprise; 

Fast trains flying on a thousand grades, 

Cliffs of lighted windows where our cities rise, 
Bridges, soaring trestles, droning birds that wheel 
High where leviathans shoulder through the tide— 
And the roar of the forges shaping steel, steel, steel, 
That we build with, live by, bind and ride! 


RONMASTER now!” sings the river to the sea. 
“Tronmaster still!” sing the hills and the soil. 
667] ° 99 
But “The wise man chooses greater men than he, 
His last words linger to a world at toil. 


Yet the great cranes rumble, the Bessemers flame, 


The black iron mills thunder on, thunder on, 
“Aye, Steel is Steel and is JUS 

ye, Steel is Steel and a name ts Just a name 
But the one Ironmaster of the world is gone!” 
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By 


THE trouble with all this talk about 
“industrial housing” is that we persist 
in speaking of houses instead of homes. 

There is a difference. A house is as unlike a 

home as a brick is unlike a wedding ring. 

And we'll never really solve this problem of 

houses for workers until we tackle 


How one American industrial city, realizing what the | 
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shortage of decent living places really meant to the work. 
men and the community, came to behold the vision and followed it with good works, 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


agreed that the chief cause of the workers’ 
restlessness was the lack of good housing in 
the town. It was discovered that only fifteen 
out of the five hundred workers owned their 
own homes. The others rented from the 
foundry and real estate agents, and miserable 


directors. Why, there weren’t more than 
twenty in the whole five hundred who had 
as much as one hundred dollars saved up! 
Most of the bohunks wouldn’t know a home 
if they saw it. They’re temperamental, like 
gypsies, and simply have to keep on the 

move. They don’t want houses, 





and settle the problem of homes for 
a nation. 

America needs homes. In 1890 
forty-eight per cent of our people 
were home owners; in 1910 this per 
cent had dropped to forty-five, and 
today it is estimated to be only 
forty-two! Home-owning going 
down!—to what? To _ tenantry, 
absentee-landlordism, to slums, that 
disease of society which has been 
raging at the heart of the major 
European nations since Watts with 
his steam engine made it possible to 
centralize industry ? 

Can we do no better than this? 

The stoppage of building during 
the war has left us a million homes 
short. That which has long been 
an industrial handicap has now be- 
come a national danger. ‘The need 
of houses to stabilize the labor mar- 
ket may become a demand for homes 
to save a nation. Thus it happens 
that the most important thing to be 
said about industrial housing at the 
present time is to try to show the 


gage of easy manipulation. 


property. 


They Have the Amewer 


66 WN-YOUR-OWN home” campaigns have flourished 
in the past. In most instances they have then lan- 
guished and died on the vine. It was not because 
the moneyed men of the community did not do their share 
but because the great army of men of small means were 
unwilling to assume the responsibilities of home building. 
American cities are now learning how to overcome these 
objections. 

In St. Paul, for instance, an enterprising committee is 
instilling in the hearts of the workers the dream of a low- 
roofed bungalow decorated with fragrant bloom and a mort- 
A loan of 80 per cent of the 
valuation of the house and lot is made at a small rate of inter- 
est with stipulations against defaults in payments because of 
misfortune. 

The privileges of the plan are open to any man employed in 
St. Paul shown to be in good standing in his community and 
capable of making the required monthly payments on his 
Out of this venture they hope to create a St. Paul 
minus slums and rickety tenements and plus neat rows of 
individual houses that are homes.—THE Ebrror. 


Besides this, a worker is taught by 
his unions that buying a house is giy. 
ing hostages to the future, reducing 
the mobility of his capital, his earn- 
ing capacity, and is therefore a thing 
to be avoided. 

Thus the directors argued. “Fag. 
ing the situation,” they called it, 
And they wound up by asking the 
specialist to give them the benefit of 
the experience of the United States 
Housing Corporation during the 
war, knowing that during the war 
he had been with the Corporation, 

“Well, my first advice to you,” 
began Mr. Davis, “is not to do what 
the Housing Corporation did. It 
built houses, to be sure, spent mil- 
lions on them and saved many a 
desperate industrial situation, but we 
were then at war. It was a war 
measure. As such it was possible 
to get government funds and to in- 
duce the workers for patriotic rea- 
sons to live in the Corporation 
houses; but now the situation has 
been turned wrong side out by peace. 

“The extreme of centralized, auto- 





want for a new point of view in ap- 
proaching it. A new vision is needed. 

I know of no better way to express just 
what this new vision is or to indicate how it 
is to be put to work in the new world in 
which we now live than to tell briefly the 
story of a certain mid-western town. For 
special reasons this town’s real name is with- 


held. We will call it Plantville. 
Introducing Mr. Runk 


 AMUEL RUNK, the big, two-fisted man- 
ager of the Plantville Iron Pipe Foundry, 
handled his labor in the old days with bel- 
ligerent firmness. His wallop in war and his 
handshake in peace were equally hearty and 
sincere. He was not a pacifist and conse- 
quently he hired and fired his men with great 
freedom and dispatch. 

But that was when labor was cheap and 
plentiful. Now that wages had doubled and 
workers had become as scarce as violets in 
December, Runk was squarely up against the 
too-well-known Labor Turnover Problem. 
So he figured up the cost of this turnover, 
called in his directors and asked for a show- 
down. 

“We can’t go on this way any longer,” he 
declared. “Our per capita cost of turnover 
is about one hundred dollars a year. With 
our five hundred workers that means a loss 
of fifty thousand dollars a year. We can't 
stand it, I tell you. This business of taking on 
a new batch of unskilled men, training them 
to do the work, only to lose them again— 
well, we'd better close up at once if we can’t 
find some way to hook the men up to the 
town and keep them hooked.” 

After a long discussion it was generally 


houses they were, too; even the manager 
admitted that; old, unimproved, run-down, 
and, worst of all, set down in tight-fitting 
rows all exactly the same in design, like so 
many chicken sheds. So they decided to build 
new workers’ homes and called in a housing 
expert from the Department of Labor in 
Washington for advice as to financing, archi- 
tecture, and furnishing. 

“Well, Mr. Davis, how much do you think 
our company will need to put into this build- 
ing venture?” asked Runk, the manager, of 
the government advisor as soon as the latter 
had taken his place at the directors’ table. 

“Tt shouldn’t cost the company anything,” 
replied Mr. Davis, the housing expert. “On 
the contrary, the company, if it goes at this 
right, ought to earn—” 

“T understand,” interrupted the impetuous 
manager, “if the company finances these 
houses it will get a good return on the lessened 
labor turnover cost. All right. Now I figure 
that this jumping about of our workers is 
costing us one hundred dollars a year per 
man. In five years it costs us five hundred 
dollars. Well, say we build and sell houses 
at cost, with the understanding that if the 
tenant remains five years he has five hundred 
dollars cut off his cost? Perhaps we can 
bribe them to stick around longer that way.” 

“T don’t think that is necessary,” responded 
Mr. Davis. “Besides, your plan simply 
transfers the loss from labor turnover to 
loss on building and selling houses. A much 
better plan would be to let the workmen 
build their own homes.” 

A chorus of protests arose from the 


cratic management of war must be 
replaced by the opposite extreme of decentral- 
ized, democratic local effort. The govern 
ment has neither the money nor desire to con- 
tinue in the home-building business. The 
Housing Corporation is turning back to Con- 
gress seventy-three of the one hundred million 
given it for this purpose, and it now says to 
the industrial leaders of the country: ‘The 
industrial housing problem must now be 
merged into the larger national problem of a 
shortage of one million homes in the United 
States. We are willing to help with advice 
as to costs and town and house plans, but the 
initiative must come from the local com- 
munities, the homeless people themselves.’ ” 


Where Their Money Went 
DON’T think I understand you, Mr. 


Davis,” interposed an elderly, conserva- 
tive director, the President of the town’s First 
National Bank. “We know that it is no 
longer possible to get funds from the Housing 
Corporation, but we fully expected to furnish 
them ourselves and build the houses. Our 
workers spend all their surplus earnings on 
feminine finery, gramophones, motorcycles, 
and such things. When they move they can 
take these things with them. Having no 
home ideals, we'll have to furnish them, to0; 
build for them, and then try to sell to them.” 

“The main reason why you think you must 
build these houses yourself,” returned Mr. 
Davis, “is that you insist on viewing this mat- 
ter as a financial rather than a human preb- 
lem. You talk of houses when you should 
talk of homes. I can’t agree with you, that 
these workers, even the unskilled, most 
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transient fellows, have no home ideals. Man 
is the home-building animal. One of the 
deepest instincts of the human heart is that 
of home-building. The only deeper motive is 
the resolve to protect the home, self-preserva- 
tion, the fighting spirit. But with war over, 
we have as the greatest asset among the mass 
of workers the desire to get a home. I have 
a feeling myself that no building can be a 
real home unless the occupant himself has 
planned and built it.” 

Said Mr. Runk with impatience: “Well, 
Mr. Davis, those are fine sentiments, but 
with men such as we have to deal with I 
can’t see that they have much to do—” 

“They have everything to do,” interrupted 
the housing man. “You asked for expert 
advice on your housing problem and I am 
giving it to you.” 

“Suppose we get at the finances of this 
thing first,” said one of the directors. 

“T think that what I am saying comes first,” 
insisted Mr. Davis. “If you can’t see this 
whole proposition as essentially a human 
problem you will go at it wrongly and will 
stand little chance of success.” 

The big General Manager sat back into 
his chair with a gesture of despair. “All 
right,” he said. “What do you want us to 
do? I believe that the roughnecks which this 
town seems to attract are more wild animals 
than human beings. ‘They have only one 
desire, more pay, and they'll go anywhere, 
do anything, to get it.” 

“You say that they are not home-builders 
because they are gypsies and roughnecks. I 
say that they are gypsies and roughnecks be- 


Anywhere they hang their hats is home to them. 
are part of the vast army of American workers who 
hold one job until it plays out or they become tired of 


THE 


cause neither the foundry nor the town has 
given them any inducement to become home- 
makers. You pay good wages and treat your 
labor fairly, but your past records show a 
fluctuating rate of production. This fluctua- 
tion makes your workers feel uncertain of 
their jobs. Naturally they don’t want to 
settle down. 

A Town With a False Front 
A ND look at your town! You'll forgive 
LX me, gentlemen, but it is my belief that 
the way you have segregated your own homes 
off along the river front, improved and beau- 
tified them, and let the rest of the town 
degenerate into a squalid tenement district of 
factory-owned, rented shacks is today the 
chief cause of your high labor turnover. 

“You accuse your workmen of foolish ex- 
travagance because they blow their money for 
fancy gewgaws to wear, gramophones, motor- 
cycles, showy furniture, instead of putting it 
into homes. Why, bless you, this tendency is 
one of the most natural and pathetic things 
in American life. These extravagances are 
the ares and penates of the average working- 
man’s home of today. The desire to possess 
something is as strong in the working man as 
it is in us. 

“This desire is one evidence of our eternal 
struggle against death itself. We all want 
to create something while we live, to acquire, 
so that when we go we will leave something 
of value behind. This is true of the worker, 
too, though he doesn’t know it. Do you 
suppose he wants to spend his entire life pro- 
ducing nothing but rows of figures on a pro- 
duction chart? No. So he buys things, 





They 


the town and drift on to another. r : 
earners create the huge labor turnover of our industrial 
plants—and incidentally add to the cost of their products 
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mostly, as you notice, things with wheels that 
can take him speedily away from the un- 
sightly, noisy, unsanitary place where he is 
compelled to eat and sleep.” 

“T think I get you now,” interposed the 
General Manager. “Our first duty is to 
steady our production and clean up the town.” 

“Yes, but get your workers to help you do 
these things, especially clean up the town. 
The main thing to do is to educate their home- 
building instincts into normal channels, and, 
above all, convince them that you are genu- 
inely interested in their getting homes that 
are homes. You can start this home-making 
campaign, you can guide it; but you can’t do 
more. The workers must do it for them- 
selves. Heretofore the town has lived for 
the foundry; now the foundry must live for 
the town. In the past this may not have been 
profitable in a dollar-and-cents point of view, 
but it will be now. It is not mere reformer’s 
talk I am giving you; it is good business 
advice. It is not an alternative plan | am 
offering you; it is the only right plan; you 
must settle this housing problem in the way I 
suggest if you wish to keep this foundry and 
this town on the map.” 

“You said a moment ago,” said one of the 
directors, “that it would cost us nothing to 
get these new homes built; and yet we all 
know that our workers have no money. You 
intend that we shall lend—” 

“The best way to finance a home-building 
campaign in a community like this,” said the 


man from Washington, “is through the 


medium of a mutual cooperative building and 
(Continued on page 81) 
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Exit J. Barleycorn, Enter—? 


Soft drinks, candy, movies and other dry delights compete for the dollars that crossed the 
bars, while breweries adapt themselves to new uses—one even becoming a Methodist church! 


By AARON HARDY ULM 


in a Washington club were discussing 
the question of prohibition. 
had swept by several months before. 
“Well,” began one of the group, “if this 
country goes dry—” 
The rest of it was lost in the laughter that 
followed. One of the party—he 


\ GROUP of men gathered about a table 


June 30 


one-half of them. And the hundred-million 
dollar Whelan corporation recently formed to 
operate chain stores all over the world pro- 
poses, it is stated, to include candy counters 
and soda-water fountains in each of its hun- 
dreds of establishments. 


The new angle injected into the candy 


candy being the favored heir to the riches that 
crossed the bars, it will rank fourth. Savings 
banks, say the researchers, will come first, 
Next after the banks will come candy’s liquid 
cousins—soft drinks and ice cream. The 
third beneficiary will be the movies. And, 
following candy, will be tobacco, and after 

that many things, depending largely 





hailed from Kentucky—declared that 
his friend had earned the right to be 
called a true optimist. 

The incident is an example of how 
hard it is for people to realize that 
the United States of America is actu- 
ally, finally, legally dry. Now and 
then a faint alcoholic hope lifts its 
pale head, but it is promptly trod- 
upon. 

The men in the brewing and dis- 
tilling business have few, very few, 
delusions left. They are doing what 
they can to change their plants to fit 
the new conditions. Other lines of 
trade are bestirring themselves to gar- 
ner their share of the two billions and 
more dollars that were spent annually 
in this country for liquid uplift. No 
one can say yet exactly where the 
money will be spent, or how much of 
it will be spent. One of our humorists 
declares that the answer is candy. 

Chemists are in some doubt about 
the physiological affinity between high- 
balls and bon-bons. Of course, they 
admit that there is chemical affinity, 
for anything that contains sugar or 


where else. 


Two Billion Dollars a Year 


HE Anti-Saloon folks say that Americans spent an- 
nually two billions of dollars for alcoholic drinks 
before the cup was snatched away. 
the drinks represent investments of about the same figure. 
Even in these days of the four-bit dollar, that is a lot of 
money—it is a whole lot of money. 
destination has been abolished, it will have to go some- 
The Eighteenth Amendment did not confis- 
cate the billions spent for liquor nor did it wipe off the 
map the buildings and machinery that produced drinks 
with the kick, 
Most of the money will be spent—but for what? 
a safe bet that some of it will go into railroad and steam- 
ship fares to Canada and Cuba. 
thus will not make much of a dent in the two billions. The 
breweries and distilleries will not be allowed to rot and 
fall down—but what use can be made of them ? 
Here is a study of the subject based on all sources of 
information—the Anti-Saloon League, distillers, brewers, 
wine growers and government experts—THeE Epror. 


Plants that produced 


Now that its former 


But the amount spent 


on conditions that vary in different 
localities. 

Investigations show also _ that 
candy’s share should be considerable, 
In one State that went “bone dry” 
three years ago the consumption of 
candy increased twenty per cent, 
And you will get some idea of what 
that amounted to when you lear 
that the country’s candy business has 
gone beyond the half-billion dollar 
mark. 

When you add candy’s colleagues, 
ice cream and soft drinks, the volume 
of the business becomes larger than 
those liquor-trade _ statistics with 
which prohibition leaders used to 
amaze us. 

Indeed, you can’t very well sepa- 
rate candy from ice cream and soft 
drinks, no more than you can draw a 
dividing line economically between 
whiskey and beer. Though the con- 
sumption of candy has grown sur- 
prisingly, that of ice cream and soft 
drinks has gone ahead even faster. 
Soft drinks as we know them came 
into fashion only about a half century 


It is 





other substances that are convertible 
into sugar will—under the influence of 
time, ferment and produce alcohol. 

They admit, as a fact of observation, that 
when the highball goes the bon-bon be- 
comes, at least for a time, more popular. But 
they are not so sure as to how much or exactly 
what parts of the appetite left behind by the 
departing highball may be filled with candy 
or other confections. Whatever the relation, 
the remarkable expansion of those lines of 
trade during the last score of years has run 
somewhat parallel with the extension of the 
prohibition idea. 


The Favored Heir 


HE candy people admit that national pro- 
hibition is going to help them, but they are 
not as sanguine about it as the abolition of 
alcohol would seem to justify. So far as 
available reports indicate, the big candy manu- 
facturers have taken no extraordinary steps 
looking to greatly increased business. But 
many new people are entering the candy busi- 
ness, especially into the retail end of it. A 
trade journal recently reported new candy 
manufacturing ventures involving over $2,- 
000,000 of capital. Another old concern that 
puts out a low-priced candy product that is 
nationally known has reorganized on a capital 
of $5,000,000, with big expansion in view. 
The United Cigar Stores are now carrying 
stocks of candy in all of their places, and soda 


- fountains have been installed in more than 


trade by prohibition’s increasing prevalence 
involves more than expansion for taking care 
of the new business. Heretofore the candy 
makers and sellers have aimed chiefly at satis- 
fying the sweet teeth of children and women. 
Hence, the artistic containers, often costing 
more than the contents. 

“When a man buys candy for his sweet- 
heart he is more interested in the box than 
in the candy,” an expert recently advised the 
trade. “When he buys it for himself he 
wants candy and little else.” 

So the wise retailer appeals to this new 
customer with bulk goods, or with goods in 
boxes that are not too rococo. 

A great restraining factor is the uncer- 
tainty. Very few persons, aside from Anti- 
Saloon League leaders, seem to have posi- 
tively realized that prohibition is at hand. 
Despite the eighteenth amendment and the 
war-time law, J. Barleycorn will not admit 
that his days are finished. 

Then the established candy trade has lately 
had about all, and at times more, business 
than it could handle without the prohibition 
demand. 

The candy trade is inclined to discount the 
suggestion that prohibition will turn the big- 
gest portion of liquor’s freed millions into 
their coffers. They present results of investi- 
gations that give body to their contentions. 


Those researches indicate that instead of 


ago, and ice cream, as a commercial 
product, is an infant in age _ beside 
even soft drinks. But the youngest promises 
to become the huskiest of the three. 


A Lowly Beginning 

JDERSONS still young remember when the 

ice cream industry was typified by go-carts 
wheeled through the streets by vociferous 
merchants. To-day the country consumes 
annually more than 200,000,000 gallons of 
commercial ice cream! One Chicago brewery 
that has been turned to ice cream making 
proposes to turn out 2,000,000 gallons a year, 
and there are establishments already doing 
that or better. 

The hold that ice cream has gained on the 
American taste is shown by what happened 
when an ice cream parlor was established 
recently at Coblenz, Germany, for the 
troops in the Army of Occupation. Though 
the best of beers and wines tould be procured 
cheaply, the boys bought on the first day of 
the parlor’s operation 9,000 plates of cream! 
Someone has remarked that, since chocolate 
got the American troops to Sedan, ice cream 
—which was not provided the troops during 
the fighting—probably would have put them 
in Berlin before the Germans could have 
stopped them—by surrendering. 

It is not surprising to find that several of 
those brewers who have accepted prohibition 
as inevitable are turning their plants from 
beer to ice cream. And reports would indi- 
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cate that they are making a success of the 
venture. 

Many brewers are taking to soft-drink 
manufacture other than near-beer. And the 
soft-drink industry, as of old, is reflecting 
what are probably the highest reactions com- 
ing from prohibition. 

Already it was one of the big industries of 
the country. One man has accumulated a 
fortune of more than $50,000,000 from the 
manufacture of a soft-drink sirup. And it 
is reported that he has sold his business for 
$25,000,000. A grape juice concern reports 
profits of $348,000 for last year and is float- 
ing $900,000 of preferred stock to provide 
expansions new business requires. A ginger 
ale company recently issued $500,000 of new 
It pro- 
poses to turn out 1,200 barrels of beverages 
a week. During one month this year it 
booked $250,000 worth of orders that repre- 
sent profits of $40,000. 


The Artistry of Soft Drinks 


UT the soft-drink industry is still mostly 

local and handled by bottlers with small 
capacity plants. For years there has been a 
decided movement toward the industry, but 
since national prohibition became a deadly 
certainty the rush has become a stampede. 
The United States Bureau of Chemistry has 
been receiving so many inquiries from pros- 
pective soft-drink manufacturers that almost 
the entire time of a stenographer has been 
taken up answering the letters with “form” 
replies and circulars. 

While basically there are only a few species 
of soft drinks, the varieties are as numerous 
as the catchy names by which they are known. 
There are more—says a Gevernment official 
—than 100 caffeine drinks on the market now. 
Caffeine is the only stimulant that can yet be 
freely used anywhere for putting “punch” 
into beverages. The “punch” is the one given 
by coffee. “Mate,” the much discussed 
drink in South America, is a caffeine beverage. 

The artistry of bottled soft drinks falls far 
short of that which is being attained in soda- 
fountain concoctions that are in part suc- 
ceeding the old “mixed” drink of the saloon. 
So ingenious have they become that the 
owners of one of the most famous Broadway 
cafés have turned their place into a soft-drink 
emporium and are doing well. When pre- 
pared and served in the highest perfection, the 
soda-fountain drinks often sell for several 
times the old-time price of beer and other 
alcoholic mixtures. A party of three had a 
single “round” of them on a New York roof 
garden recently and found the figures $3.40 
on the consequent check. There is one New 
York soda fountain that for several years has 
had a bigger “bar trade’ than any of the 
city’s saloons, except a few of the largest. 

In one Illinois city, where 100 saloons 
went out of business, 200 new soda fountain 
establishments have come into being. In the 
South the soda fountain has become a fixture 
in almost every class of store. Recently the 
leading florists of Atlanta put them in. 

Hence, the brewers are looking with 
raptest interest toward soft drinks as repre- 
senting their best field for new adventure. 
But where State laws have not forced change 
of lines most of the brewers are clinging to 
the manufacture of beer of the 2.75 per cent 
variety. They claim there are two reasons 
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for this. One is they can’t adjust their plants 
so as to make them fully available for other 
lines of manufacture, except at great cost. 
But the reason they adhere to most strongly 
is the claim that light alcoholic beer is pro- 
hibited neither by the war-time prohibition 
law nor by the Eighteenth Amendment. So 
confident of this are some of them that in at 
least one case the plant is being enlarged at 
considerable cost to increase its beer-produc- 
ing capacity. But a bigger evidence of con- 
hdence than that is the formation in New 
Jersey of a new million-dollar brewing cor- 
poration. It aims at leasing rather than at 
building plants, however. Such confidence 
evidently is not unanimous in the brewing 
industry, for of twenty-five breweries in Chi- 
cago only ten are reported to have taken out 
annual licenses that will carry them beyond 
the middle of next year. 


In the main the brewers who have turned 
to other lines are in localities where State 
laws, as against Federal, have solved the 
question for them. ‘They make up quite a 
number. A greater proportion are manufac- 
turing liquid beverages than any other one 
thing. The beverage most generally turned 
out is near- or non-alcoholic beer. The con- 
sumption of such beer is proving larger than 
was expected, but those who have studied the 
question say it will never be big enough to 
take up the energies of more than a small 
portion of the breweriés. To be manufac- 
tured cheaply, it must, like real beer, be 
turned out in volume. One brewery in an 
Ohio city is going ahead fully with near-beer 
manufacture, which it proposes to market 
through its 175 non-alcoholic saloons. 


From Creameries to Shoe Factories 

HE variety of lines to which breweries 

are turning or are being turned attests 
the inherent ingenuity of the brewing profes- 
sion. A portion of one famous establishment 
has been turned into a shoe factory. From 
another fine porcelain is coming, thanks to 
the scientific education of one of its owners. 
Many have been turned into cold storage 
establishments, ice factories, and other lines 
to which their refrigerating equipment can be 
adapted. Some have become creameries, 
meat-packing houses, and one is making 
vinegar by a new process from watermelons. 
The cellars of another are being devoted to 
mushroom growing. 

Industry doesn’t circumscribe the wide 
variety of uses to which brewing establish- 
ments are being turned. One has become a 
church—and a Methodist church at that! 
Another has been turned into a church hos- 
pital, and a third, in Brooklyn, N. Y., was 
sold for similar purpose the other day. Still 
another brewery has become an apartment 
house. 

While costly adjustments are needed in 
adapting a brewery to the manufacture of ice 
cream, there is close fundamental analogy 
between the making of it and beer. Refrigera- 
tion is the most important element in both. 
Cleanliness is an all essential in brewing, and 
quantity produc- 
tion a necessary 
predicate to 
profits. Then a 
skilled brewer 
must be a good 


deal of a 


scien- 
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tist, as well as a capable manufacturer. Sev- 
eral have applied the basic principles of 
brewing to the making of ice cream so suc- 
cessfully, not only in cutting cost of manu- 
facture, but in improving “he product as well, 
that it is not surprising to find the conserva- 
tive elements in the established ice cream 
industry resenting the new competition. They 
say it is because the brewer is not used to 
high-toned methods of competition. 

Though usually the change is costly, and 
involves many uncertainties, brewing plants 
can be adjusted to many lines of manufacture. 
But the plants of distillers, in the main, 
appear to face an almost total blank. The 
reason is that with few exceptions distilleries, 
being located with the single view of getting 
the right kind of water and proper trans- 
portation, are situated far from other in- 
dustries or the needs thereof. Most of them 
are in the country instead of the cities, as 
are breweries. 


In Uncle Sam’s Cellar 


URS Sane the distillery is a very 
small proportion of the plant, the costly 
part of which consists of warehouses, whose 
peculiar construction render them of little 
availability for other uses. Many of those 
warehouses are still occupied with the 60,- 
000,000 gallons of whiskey remaining from 
the four-year surplus the Government _re- 
quired them to carry. And Uncle Sam has 
the keys to those warehouses. It is claimed 
that full taxes have been paid on 10,000,000 
gallons of the unsold whiskey, representing 
an expenditure of $64,000,000. 


One distilling plant that cost $750,000 to 
build recently sold for $30,000 and: then had 
to be bid in by an officer of the company. 


Some of the distilling plants situated near 
the marts of trade, as in Louisville and 
Peoria, are being adjusted to other lines of 
manufacture. For “hope eternal” with refer- 
ence to what prohibition means or doesn’t 
mean no longer has place in the distiller’s 
breast. All he wants, and at most expects, is 
opportunity to get out of the business by sell- 
ing what he has on hand. But he claims that 
the plants, even when advantageously located, 
represent a big problem and potential loss. 
For they can’t be easily adjusted to other 
things. Some of them that have been adjusted 
are making such things as industrial alcohol 
from molasses, and sirup, glucose, starch, 
cattle feed and other things from corn. Dur- 
ing the war one manufactured acetone for 
the Government. One of the biggest in the 
country is turning out a motor fuel to com- 
pete with gasoline. 

One distilling company that already had 
branched out extensively into other lines than 
whiskey claims that it will continue paying 
good dividends without having to draw on its 
surplus. Its officers indicate that complete 


readjustment has been made. 

The products entering into alcoholic bever- 
ages come in the main from the soil. Several 
branches of farming are affected. Corn and 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Another Peace Conference 


HE INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE called 
by the President for October 6 is said by the 
President to be for the “purpose of reaching, if 


“$ 
possible, some common ground of agreement and action 
with regard to the future conduct of industry.” To 
this end “the combined judgment of representative em- 
ployers, representative employees, and representatives of 


the general public interest conversant with these 
matters” is sought. 

The personnel of the conference, according to the President’s 
letter of September 3 inviting participation, will be fifteen represen- 
tatives of the general public selected by himself, five persons selected 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, five selected by 
the National Industrial Conferences Board, fifteen selected by the 
American Federation of Labor, three elected by three farming or- 
ganizations, and two selected by the Investment Bankers Assocta- 
tion of America. 

The programme so far as forecasted in the President’s letter 
will be a discussion of methods already tried out by bringing capital 
and labor into close cooperation, a canvass of relevant features 
of the present industrial situation, and an endeavor to ‘‘work out, if 
possible, in a genuine spirit of cooperation a practicable method 
of association based upon a real community of interest which will 
redound to the welfare of all our people.” 

The occasion for the conference the President describes as 
follows: ‘““The wastages of war have seriously interfered with 
the natural course of an industrial and economic development. 
The nervous tension of our people has not yet relaxed to normal. 
The necessity of devising at once methods by which we can speedily 
recover from this condition and obviate the wastefulness caused 
by the continued interruption of many of our important industrial 
enterprises by strikes and lockouts emphasizes the need for a meet- 
ing of minds in a conference such as I have suggested.” 


The War Isn’t Over—Financially 
O WORK and to save, is the Federal Reserve Board’s formula 


for correction of difficulties in prices. The remedy, it says is 
“to work regularly and efficiently, in order to produce and dis- 
tribute the largest possible volume of commodities; and to exer- 
cise reasonable economies, in order that money, goods and services 
may be devoted primarily to the liquidation of debt and to the 
satisfaction of the demand for necessaries, rather than to indulgence 
in extravagances or the gratification of a desire for luxuries. The 
war is over—in a military sense—and while bills have been settled 
by loans to the government, these obligations, so far as they are 
carried by the banks, must be absorbed before the war chapter of 
the financial history of the country can be closed.” 


Well, What’s a Couple o’ Billion? 


OREIGN NEWS about ourselves sometimes sends us to an 

anxious scrutiny in the mirror. England has a story from Italy 
that a consortium of Italian bankers and industrial concerns are 
in a fair way to close negotiations with a group of American 
banks for a loan of $1,950,000,000, in three annual installments. 
Such a sum would surely buy a tidy amount of coal, wheat, and 
cotton. 


Cutting the Corners 
EW TRADE CHANNELS are illustrated by some Chinese 


products. Before the war, peanuts went from China to 
Marseilles, which used to be the great source of peanut oil for 
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international commerce ; much oil now comes directly to the United 
States. Castor-bean oil and walnut oil began to come straight 
across the Pacific in 1917. 

During the war the United States became the leading importer 
of Chinese strawbraid, which it bleaches and ships to South Amer- 
ica. This business has largely come to us from England. Cow- 
hides from northern China, that formerly reached us via London, 
now take the shorter course, and as for furs it is common knowledge 
that St. Louis has forged ahead among the world markets. 


“We Have Some Very Nice Barbed Wire” 
HOPPING at the Army’s sales has possibilities out of the 
ordinary. For example, one has an opportunity to meet his 
requirements for lignite coal, provided he will take a carload. If 
he has any neighbors whom he wants to keep at a distance he 
may pick up enough barbed wire,—of the sort specially made to 
stop Germans,—and get enough of it to fence tightly the whole of 
his back yard even though it comprises a township or two. Ifa 
light-running vehicle would meet his fancy, he may have his pick 
of 100 buckboards, painted an unobtrusive olive drab. 

A man need not be pernickety. He can let his choice range 
through steam boilers, bristle brushes that will clean pistols or 
anything else, gas masks to hang in the parlor, and curry combs, 


Guarding British Trade Marks 


RADE MARKS have a highly important role in commerce, 

England is in course of giving greater protection to British 
marks, through a bill introduced in the House of Commons by 
the Board of Trade. 

British marks which have not been technically registrable in 
England have caused some embarrassment to their owners when 
they have sent goods to foreign markets, because not being eligible 
to registry at home their markets have been barred from registry 
abroad. This difficulty is to be removed by provision for special 
registry for such marks after they have actually been used in 
England for two years. 

At the same time it is proposed to prevent continuation of a 
monopoly for a patented article after the expiration of a patent, 
by refusing to permit registration of its name as a trade mark. 

“Asperin” is cited as an example of an abuse which will be pre- 
vented by the bill. After the expiration of the patent for the drug, 
the proprietors are said to have sought to keep a perpetual monopoly 
by an improper use of the word as a trade mark. 


More Work and Less Tears 
EMORALIZED PRODUCTIVITY is the situation in 


Europe which needs cure. This is the gist of a statement 
prepared by Herbert Hoover for special purposes and made public 
by the British Ministry of Food. European production is now 
far below the level at the date of the armistice. Low production 
of raw materials in Europe itself, as well as difficulties in imports, 
aggravate a situation in which 15,000,000 families on the continent 
are receiving from governments unemployment allowances of one 
kind and another. At a rough estimate, 100,000,000 persons in 
Europe must be supported by imports. 

For a short period the western hemisphere may make good the 
deficiencies of Europe, according to the memorandum, but “the 
entire surplus of the western hemisphere is totally incapable of 
meeting the present deficiency in European production, if it is 
long sustained.” 

The remedy is described as “vigorous realization of the actual 
situation in each country of Europe and a resolute statesmanship 
based on such realization. The populations of Europe must realize 
that productivity must instantly be increased.” 
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False remedies will not do, in Mr. Hoover’s opinion. “Every 
economic patent medicine,” he says, “has flocked to the banner 
of socialism and communism, which claim alone to bespeak human 
sympathy and alone to present remedies. * * * Extremists 
are loud in assertion that production can be- maintained by the 
impulse of altruism alone, instead of self interest. * * * 
Every country is engaged in political experimentation with varying 
degrees of these hypotheses, and so far every trial has reduced 
production.” 

The conclusion of this memorandum is forceful: ‘‘No economic 
policy will bring food to stomachs or fuel to hearths that does not 
secure the maximum production. ‘There is no use of tears over 
rising prices; they are, to a great extent, a visualization of insufh- 
cient production.” 

The British Ministry of Food considered this memorandum of 
such interest that it published the complete text. Some laymen 
in England, however, refuse to take at face value so much serious- 
ness in one document. 


And Sept. 15th Hadn’t Come, Either! 
TRAW HATS have been having a bad time in China, when 


they were of Japanese makes. Chinese in enforcing their 


boycott against everything Japanese, because of the rights the 


peace treaty gave to Japan in Shantung, snatched Japanese hats 
from any one who had the hardihood to wear them, when the 
heated season began. Japanese hats had become popular, too, 
because of their cheapness. 

Destruction was not enough for the boycotters. ‘The hats were 
executed after the fashion the Chinese have for bandits and other 
undesirables. Remnants of rims and crowns were nailed up in 
public places with warnings for any other Japanese hats that 
might come that way. 

The boycott was not confined to hats, by any means. For a 
time it developed into a “general strike” of Chinese merchants. 
They closed their stores rather than sell goods against which 
they had a national antipathy. Folk of high and low estate there- 
upon discovered that merchants have a real place in their lives; 
for the procuring of the daily necessities of life, with the shops 
closed, became a very serious matter. 


A Warning for Unmarried Travelers 


RGENTINA has become particular about the people it admits 

within its borders. Ever since 1916 it has had extended 
regulations for persons who enter the country, but it did not set 
about enforcing them until September 2, 1919. 

Before starting for Argentina every person, of high or low de- 
grec, must arm himself with three documents and get the Argen- 
tine consul’s signature upon each of them. ‘The first is the usual 
passport. The second is a certificate that during the last five 
years he has not received a judicial sentence for a penal crime. ‘The 
third is a certificate that he is in physical and mental health. 

There are some other provisions in the Argentine regulations 
which in Spanish may differ in effect from the English translation. 
However this may be, a bachelor or old maid that is over 60 years 
of age would seem to be excluded, willy nilly, and a woman who 
travels with a child less than 10 years of age is set down hope- 
lessly as a beggar, regardless of the dimensions of her pocket book. 


Beating the Exchange Rate 
MALL CHANGE continues to be an object of concern in 
various parts of the world. Chile has been having its troubles 
in keeping coins for use over the counter. When there are 36 
cents worth of silver in a coin, and the exchange value of the coin 


v 
drops to 18 cents, everybody puts his melting pot to work i. A, 
producing bar silver, to the detriment of retail business. ad, 


No Rest for the Middleman 
. OMMISSION MERCHANTS come under li- 


cense in Illinois, through a law effective Au- 
gust 1. The merchants in question handle farm prod- 
ucts. Wool, hides, furs, nuts and honey are included, 
but not timber products, tea or coffee. 

Before selling farm produce on commission a merchant must 
file a bond of $2,000 and obtain a license from the Director of 
Agriculture. The bonds are conditioned upon an honest account- 
ing and handling. 


Still More Ships Wanted 


ERCHANT SHIPPING of the world in 1914 and 1919 

has now been set out statistically in the standard British 
publication, Lloyd’s Register. In 1914 there were under all flags, 
with all vessels over 100 tons counted, 45,404,000 tons gross of 
steamers; in 1919 there are 47,897,000 tons, or an increase of 
2,400,000 tons. 

The great increase was in United States seagoing tonnage, which 
rose by 7,746,000, or 382%, going to 9,773,000 whereas we had 
2,027,000 in 1914. Japan comes next in increment, with an 
increase of 36%, or 617,000 tons, making the total under the 
Japanese flag 2,325,000 tons. British dominions showed 14% 
more after the war than before, Holland 7%, and France 2%. 

All other countries suffered a diminution, with England sustain- 
ing the greatest loss, 2,547,000 tons gross, or 13%. British steam 
tonnage is now 16,345,000. (Germany comes next, with a loss of 
1,888,000 tons, or 36%. Germany began 1914 with 5,135,000 
tons and in 1919 had 3,427,000. In percentage:Greece was the 
greatest loser, recording a decrease of 64%, and falling from 
821,000 tons to 291,000. 

The figure for Germany shows the record at the time of the 
armistice and does not at all indicate Germany’s ultimate position. 
Since November, 1,750,000 gross tons more of German shipping 
have been taken over by the allies. 


Upon examining the figures of England and the United States, 
British commentators notice that whereas in 1914 the United 
Kingdom owned 41.6% of the world’s seagoing tonnage and the 
United States 4.46% the percentages in 1919 were respectively 
34% and 20%. ‘They then eliminate from the reckoning our new 
wooden steamers and observe that, especially for the United States 
with long voyages predominating in the routes from its ports, large 
steamers will count most. Bearing these considerations in mind, 
they find that England has 1,485 vessels of 4,000 to 8,000 tons 
against our 811 and 263 steamers over 8,000 tons as compared 
with our go. 

If there had been no war, and construction had proceeded at 
pre-war rates, it is estimated the world’s steam tonnage would now 
have stood at 55,300,000 tons gross. The conclusion would seem 
to be that the shortage in ocean-going steamers today is approxi- 
mately equal to 7,000,000 tons gross. 

But that is not the whole story. Many vessels in use today 
would have been discarded if there had been no war. In other 
words, the present world tonnage has not an efficiency that makes 
it comparable with an equal amount of pre-war tonnage. A million 
and a half tons is taken as a rough measure of this decreased 
usefulness. Thus, the theoretical loss due to the war is marked 
up to 8,500,000 tons gross, or 12,500,000 tons of deadweight 
carrying capacity. 
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Is the Railroad Question Eternal? 


It has been well up on the Calendar ever since the days of 
Populism, and there is more interest in it now than ever before 


go’s Mrs. Lease and Mr. Peffer and 

Jerry Simpson were leading a reform 
movement in Kansas under the banner of the 
Populist Party, and the issue was built around 
the railroads. These noted prophets of un- 
rest and calamity urged first as a remedy for 
the existing disease, and as a preventive for 
future ills, government ownership; later, 
maximum rates to be fixed by statute, and 
still later, full authority to be vested in state 
commissions for control of all transportation 
corporations. Interest in the Lease-Peffer- 
Simpson plan became nation-wide. Cam- 
paigns were fought over it. The old political 
parties were jarred by internal disturbances 
because of it, and the new party of Populism 
dominated in a number of states. 

Populism ran its course in a little while, 
and was no more. The old parties resumed 
their business of beating each other at the 
polls, but the railroad question has had a 
place on the calendar all the time, and has 
been at the top most of the time, as it is now. 

When Mr. Plumb told Congress about 
Wall Street manipulating and exploiting the 
railroads, the old-time Populist sat up with a 
jerk, blinked his eyes, and pinched himself to 
see if he had heard it in a dream, for it was 
not unlike the rallying cry of his party more 
than 30 years ago. It was not a dream. It 
was the ever-present railroad question, in its 
cycle of agitation, and it had reached a stage 
which revived memories of an eventful period 
in the ex-Populist’s career. 

Mrs. Lease, now a resident of New York, 
said to the writer a few days ago, while talk- 
ing about Populist days in Kansas: 

“I see the politicians are still trying to settle 
the railroad question. They have been at it a 
long time; but now, with prohibition and 
women’s suffrage out of the way, maybe 
something will happen. Well, here’s hoping.” 


The Oldest Inhabitant Speaks 


ORD comes from “oldest inhabitant” 

that at no time in thirty years has in- 
terest in the railroad question been so general 
and so deep. The newspapers contain more 
letters than usual from “Old Timer,” “Citi- 
zen” and “Pro Bono Publico,” the writers 
conducting a quiz, rather than making an 
argument. They want to know what it’s all 
about. Congressmen are overworked ex- 
plaining to their constituents the several bills 
given to them for consideration. 

The fact is developed by inquiry in various 
states that generally the burden of complaint 
about freight and passenger accommodations 
comes from those who live in parts of the 
country where weak lines operate. Many of 
these roads have been on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy for years, the managements spending 
more money most months than they take in. 
The one thing that the newspaper letters and 
other correspondence indicate clearly is that 
those who complain want Congress to make 
some sort of an arrangement for better ser- 
vice from the weaker lines. ‘They don’t care 
particularly how it is done, and they are in- 
clined to give support to the method which 
promises the best results. But they are in no 
temper to brook mere experiments. They 
want the question settled for all time. 


Ves back in the late 80’s and the early 


By J. F. JARRELL 





HE story of how the people of 

the United States are trying to 
bring about the establishment of an 
ideal system of transportation in order 
that commerce may flow freely is told 
in the accompanying article by a 
member of THE NaTIon’s BusINESs 
staff. 

Out of the multiplicity of sugges- 
tions, plans and bills thrown into the 
Congressional hopper for handling the 
transportation situation, there have 
come seven measures from which a 
law likely will be made. ‘They are: 

The Chamber of Commerce plan 
and the plan presented in Senator 
Cummins’ bill, which are similar in 
many respects; the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission plan, in the Esch- 
Pomerene bill ; the railroad executives’ 
plan; the railway security holders’, or 
Warfield, plan, in the Underwood 
bill; the Amster plan, in the Lenroot 
bill, and the government ownership 
plan, in the Sims bill. Elsewhere in 
this issue of THE NaTIoNn’s BusINESS 
will be found a chart showing details 
of the seven plans. 

The sentiment of the country ap- 
parently favors an early return of the 
railroads to corporate operation under 
comprehensive regulation, and_ this 
sentiment is reflected in Washington. 
The railroad question, ever-present, is 
expected to come to a vote early in 
December.—TueE Epivor. 











Government ownership has some ardent 
backers in the ranks of union labor. When 
the railroad brotherhoods placed on exhibi- 
tion their picture of national despair, 
which they declared would be realized un- 
less the United States bought the railroads 
and turned them over to the employes for 
operation, there were headlines in the papers. 
A quiver was noticed in the stock market 
quotations for a day or two, and then the 
country spoke, as it did when Mrs. Lease 
and Mr. Peffer and Jerry Simpson made 
their demands three decades ago, although 
with more promptness. The verdict, as re- 
corded in the daily and weekly press of the 
country, was against the Plumb plan. By 
the process of elimination, therefore, the 
public passes from government ownership to 
other suggestions for disposing of the rail- 
road question offered for consideration by 
various groups and individuals, and by mem- 
bers of Congress. 

The transportation situation is about as 
bad now as it could be without approaching 
the tragic stage. Of course, it is not any- 
where so serious as that in Europe, but it 
must be remembered that the situation was 
not serious in Europe five years ago. There 
are railroads in the United States which 
have been deteriorating steadily, and if they 


keep on going down hill it won’t be long 
before alarming conditions confront the 
communities they serve. During the first 
year of Federal operation as a war emer- 
gency only eighteen railroads in the United 
States turned in a profit to the Government. 
The others showed an aggregate deficit of 
$200,000,000. Few, if any, other American 
industries made so poor a record. 

It is. admitted by a good many that the 
intense interest manifested in the railroad 
question can be attributed to fear of a break- 
down of transportation. Doubtless this real 
or imaginary danger prompted the prepara- 
tion and submission of numerous plans for 
protecting the country from such disasters as 
Frank A. Vanderlip, New York financier, 
found on his tour of investigation abroad, 
He says in the book he wrote about the trip 
that in an important measure the death by 
starvation in Europe of hundreds of thou- 
sands of men, women and children could be 
traced directly to inability of the railroads to 
move stores of existing food into localities 
where it was needed. 

At one time, Mr. Vanderlip declared, there 
were 100 unloaded cargoes of food in the 
harbor of Marseilles, held there because 
other cargoes were blocking the lines of 
transportation. Starvation and ample food 
supplies were not distantly separated, but the 
railroads had ceased to function, and Death 
stalked the country as a result. 

Think what would happen in this country 
if trains quit running for a day, a week, a 
month! There isn’t anything in the category 
of grief that wouldn’t happen. 

The fact that more than thirty different 
plans of handling the railroad situation have 
been presented to Congress perhaps is the 
best evidence of the universal interest in the 
subject. Even the League of Nations failed 
to draw so many different schemes for its 
disposition. The multiplicity of railroad 
plans has caused confusion, and intensified 
the desire for information that really informs. 
Tue Nation’s Business has received letters 
from business men in every state in the 
Union, saying they are familiar with the 
National Chamber plan, and asking for a 
brief description of other plans, showing the 
main points that are in agreement and the 
points not in agreement. 


A Round Table Discussion 


\ ] HEN King Arthur invented the “round- 
| table’ as a means of having the best 
thought of his knights focused on problems 
requiring solution, he gave the world a pro- 
gram for the collection and dissemination 
of information which subsequent generations 
have not improved upon. Recently the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States tried 
it on the railroad question with its National 
Transportation Conference, attended by most 
of the railroad plan makers. Out of that 
conference came the Chamber of Commerce 
plan, and much of the inspiration for other 
plans. 

Recognizing that all interests are affected 
by transportation, and that each should have 
a voice in determining what should be done 
with the railroads, the National Chamber 
called the National Transportation Confer- 
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ence “to consider the broader aspects of the 
transportation problem and for the formula- 
tion of a basis for the control and operation 
of the transportation facilities of the United 
States after the conclusion of the present 
government control.” Prominent men belong- 
ing to each important interest affected by 
transportation—commercial, industrial, agri- 
cultural, financial, labor, governmental, eco- 
nomic, civic and social—were invited to attend 
the conference and take part in its delibera- 
tions. The names of the conferees have been 
published in THE NATION’s BusINEss, show- 
ing that the best minds of the country were 
focused on the railroad question. 

Harry A. Wheeler, of Chicago, Vice Presi- 
dent of the Union Trust Company, who was 
chairman of the conference, gave in four 
lines an expression of the thought of all the 
conferees when he said: 

“Every state in the Union ought in the 
future to be served by railroad systems man- 
aged by companies strong enough to serve the 
public with progressive efficiency and econ- 
omy.” 

After the conferees had gathered around 
the modernized King Arthur table estab- 
lished by the National Chamber of Commerce 
there was a dignified carrying out of a formal 
ceremony, all of which resolved itself into 
this question: 

What is the big, outstanding transporta- 
tion need of the people of the United States? 

Much debating followed, with many a 
well-rounded period; and out of it came this 
answer to the question, simple and under- 
standable: 


The Problem in a Sentence 


{ey big, outstanding transportation need 
is prompt and safe handling of freight and 
passenger traffic at reasonable carrying 
charges. 

Every man participating in the round-table 
discussion expressed himself as wanting to 
see such a solution of the railroad problem 
that manufactured goods, farm products, and 
the products of mines and forests can be 
moved from place of origin to destination 
with the least possible delay and the minimum 
of loss and damage. 

In other words, all the conferees were in 
agreement that service at rates which would 
make it possible to pay the cost the service 
required, including a fair return on the in- 
vestment, is the “consummation devoutly to 
be wished.” 

The thought kept cropping out during the 
discussion that possibly we, the people, have 
devoted too much time to rates per hundred 
pounds, and not enough time to the 
problems of good loading, rapid and 
careful handling en route, and prompt 
delivery. 

Finally, after 22 sessions, the National 
Transportation Conference, by a majority of 
its members, decided in favor of the railroad 
plan which the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has adopted by a referendum 
vote. 

Two of the railroad plans have had a good 
deal of attention by the public—the Plumb 
plan for government ownership, favored by 
organizations of railroad workers, but ap- 
parently rejected outside of these organiza- 
tions, and the Chamber of Commerce plan, 
which was adopted by the business men of the 
country on a referendum vote. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce plan, therefore, may be 
said to be the only one of the thirty or more 
plans which has been given anything like a 
formal endorsement by a considerable num- 
ber of business men in all the states. Impor- 


tant features of the Chamber of Commerce 
plan have been incorporated in the bill intro- 
duced by Senator Cummins, which has been 
recommended by the sub-committee of the 
Senate Committee on interstate and foreign 
commerce. 

With the exception of the organized em- 
ployes associated with Mr. Plumb, all inter- 
ests that have submitted plans are in favor of 
returning the railroads to their owners, and 
the drift of the prediction is that the lines 
will go back. The popular guess is that they 
will go back by the end of 1919, although one 
hears from some sources that it will not be 
possible to enact the necessary legislation in 
that time. 

Walker D. Hines, Director General of 
Railroads, recommends a five-year period of 
government operation to give adequate time 
for working out the reconstruction necessary, 
and his plan may eventually have the support 
of the organized employes, who evidently are 
convinced that the country is not in harmony 
with the government ownership theory. By 
keeping railroad operation in the hands of the 
government, organized employes believe they 
would be in better position to carry on gov+ 
ernment ownership propaganda than if the 
lines were under the control of their owners. 

As the business men of the country, voting 
on the Chamber of Commerce plan, were 
practically unanimous in favor of an early 
return of the railroads to corporate operation 
with comprehensive regulation, and as the 
other plans, with the single exception noted, 
are in tune with the National Chamber’s 
policy in this respect, that feature of the 
question seems to be settled. 

The Chamber of Commerce plan for con- 
solidation of lines to assure strong competing 
systems so located that each of the principal 
traffic centers of the country shall, if possible, 
be served by more than one system, appears 
to meet the need of business men, and the 
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other plans differ from 
it mainly in degree. 
The Investors’ Protec- 
tive Association, for instance, would have a 
single corporation with five systems. The 
National Chamber plan provides for “a 
limited number” of systems. So that feature 
may be said to be well out of the way. 
The feature of the National Chamber to 
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have railroad corporations federalized is 
opposed by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which holds that the desirable purpose 
can be accomplished by adequate Federal 
regulation of the present corporations; by 
the State Public Utilities Commissions, which 
object to sovereign states being forced to go 
to Congress for the preservation of rights 
and powers they declare are necessary for the 
convenience and welfare of the public, and 
by the Owners of Railway Securities, who 
attack it on the ground that it would be 
unconstitutional. This feature of several 
plans has been changed from time to time. 
The only public test made was in the National 
Chamber referendum vote when the business 
men came out for Federal corporations. 


All Agree on One Thing 
Ae the plans provide for Federal regula- 


tion of capital expenditures and security 
issues, with minor difference regarding details. 
Every plan leaves the power for making 
interstate rates with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The National Chamber, 
which makes it plain that it wants to protect 
the present powers of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, proposes a statutory rule 
that rates in each traffic section shall yield 
an adequate return on a fair value of the 
property determined by public authority. 
Most of the other plans are in accord there- 
with. The Director General would have the 
stockholders, the employes and the govern- 
ment share in profits above a guaranty of a 
fair return. Victor Morawetz urges govern- 
ment guaranty of interest and dividend not 
to exceed 65 per cent of operating income, 
with a division of operating income above a 
certain figure between the stockholders and 
the Government. He would also prohibit 
state regulation of rates. 


There is a good deal of difference between 
the various plans regarding the method of 
fixing wages and working conditions of rail- 
road employes, and how controversies should 
be adjusted. A majority of the plans provide 
for Federal boards to handle the situation. 
All the suggestions offered are to the same 
end: To provide for working out such ad- 
justments of labor difficulties that there will 
be no interruption of transportation service. 

The Federal agencies of regulation favored 
by the Chamber of Commerce are the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and a Federal 
Transportation Board. The general duty of 
the Transportation Board would be to pro- 
mote the development of a national system 
of rail, water and highway transportation, 
and thus to make possible the articulation and 
economical use of all the facilities, including 
tracks, terminals and transfer facilities of 
steam and electric roads, waterways, and 
hard-surface highways for motor trucks. All 
of the other plans name the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission as a Federal agency of 
regulation, afd several also have taken on 
the National Chamber’s ‘Transportation 
Board feature. The Director General would 
have in addition to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission regional commissions; the Own- 
ers of Railroad Securities would add to the 
Director General’s plan district rate commit- 
tees; the Investors’ Protective Association 
asks for a valuation adjustment commission, 
and the Railway Business Association sug- 
gests a secretary of transportation in the 
President’s Cabinet. 

An analysis of the plans submitted indi- 
cates a strong probability of a solution of 
the railroad question which will be satisfac- 
tory to a large majority of our people. In 
the language of Mrs. Lease: “Here’s noping.” 
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Proposed Plans fap, 


A Summary 


Secretary, Railroad Committee Cha 


HE Chamber of Commerce of the United States has prepared the accompanying chart to show 


in convenient form for comparison by busy men sev 


en proposed plans for railroad legislation, 


In all probability one of these plans will be enacted into law before the President returns the rail- 
roads to their owners on January first. 
The Transportation Conference plan is proposed by the National Transportation Conference 


which was held under the 


auspices of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, and included 
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Owantship 
and 
Operation 


Consolidation 
and 
Competition 


Federal 


Incorporation 


Security Issues 
and Capital 
Expenditures 


Adequate 
Revenues 


Wages and 
Working Conditions 


Federal Agencies 
of Regulation 


| 





Senate Committee Plan 


The Cummins Bill S-2906 pre- 
sents the recommendations of the 


sub-committee of the Senate 

Committee on Interstate Com- 

merce. It provides for: _ 
Ownership and operation of all 


railroads in the United States 
separate competing 


the 
by 20 to 35 
systems. 


all railroad 
to 35 systems 
plan pre- 


Consolidation of 
properties into 20 
in accordance with a 
viously adopted by the Federal 
Transportation Board and ap- } 
proved by the Interstate Com- 
Commission—consolidation 


merce 
to be voluntary if accomplished 
within seven years, and if not, 


compulsory. 





Federal incorporation of ali rail- 
roads wtih a requirement that 
corporation shall include in its 
3oard of Directors two represen- 
tatives of classified employees 
and two representatives of the 
government j 

| 





regulation and con- 
Interstate Commerce 
the issuance of 
and bonds and of 
which the pro- 
be applied. 


Exclusive 
trol by the 
Commission of 
raiJway stocks 
the purposes to 
ceeds thereof may 


Initiation of rates by carriers 
subject to the approval of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

Requirement that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission shall 
divide the country into rate dis- 
tricts and the carriers into rate 
groups for rate making purposes. 

Regulation of all rates that af- 
fect interstate commerce by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
under a statutory rule providing 
that in making rates for the sev- 
eral rate groups the Commission 
shall take into consideration the 
interest of the public, the ship- 
pers, the wages of labor, the cost 
of maintenance and operation, in- 
cluding taxeg and a fair value of 
the property 


Creation of a committee of 
wages and working conditions 
composed of eight members—four 
representing labor and four rep- 
resenting the railroad companies. 

Declarations that decisions of 
the Board, i.e., of the Government, 
shall be final and that Railroad 
strikes and lockouts are forbidden. 


Continuance of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission with en- 
larged powers to regulate rates 
and security issues. 

Creation of a Federal Trans- 
portation Board with five mem- 
bers appointed by the President 
to perform many important ex- 
ecutive and administrative func- 
tions, including some now per- 
formed by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 





Warfield Plan 


The tentative draft of a bill 
laid before the House Committee 
by S. Davies Warfield, President 
of the National Association of 
Owners of Railroad Securities:— 








| 
| 
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Ownership and operation of all | 


of the railroads of the country vy 
the existing railroad com anies. 
Permission tc consolidate exist- 


ing railroads when found by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
to be compatible with the public 
interest. 


Opposition to federal incorpora- 


tion on the ground that it is un- 
necessary, is probably unconsti- 
tutional and would involve end- 
less litigation 

Supervision by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission (in con- 
junction with the six Regional 
Commerce Commissions), over 


and sale of securities and 
the expenditure of proceeds. 


issue 
over 





Initiation of new rates by the 
carriers; and comniens ation of 
proposed changes in rates (before 
the schedules are filed with the 
Commission) by rate committees 
composed of representatives of 
the railroads and the shippers. 

Maintenance of a general rate 
level by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission under a_ statutory 
rule prescribing that rates shall 
as nearly as possible produce not 
less than 6% on the aggregate 
property investment account of 
the railroads grouped in each of 
the three classification territories; 


each railroad receiving as much 
of the 6% as its efficiency in op- 
eration may secure for it under 


competitive conditions. 
Distribution of the excess earn- 
ings of each road, 1/s to the road 
and 2/3 to be divided equally be- 
tween labor and the public. 








Authorization of each Regional 
Commission to act as a Board of 
Conciliation or Arbitration in ali 
controversies between the car- 
riers and the employees in its re- 
gion, its decisions being subject 
to review by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 





_ Continuation of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to control 
and regulate rates, adjust wages 
and perform other regulatory 
functions belonging to the fed- 
eral government. 

Creation of six Regional Com- 
merce Commissions to exercise 
concurrent jurisdiction with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Formation of the National Rail- 
ways Association, a corporation 
managed by nine Interstate Com- 
merce Commissioners and eight 
representatives of the railroads 
to furnish a great clearing house 
for railroad operation. 


} 
| 
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Railway Executives Plan 


The tentative draft of a bill 
laid before the House Committee 
by T. C. Cuyler, President of the 
Association of Railway Execu- 
tives, provides for:— 








Ownership and operation of all 
railroads by private corporations 
under a broad national control 
and a unified system of govern- 
ment regulation. 





Consolidation of existing lines 
into strong competitive systems 
wherever found to be in the pub- 
lic interest; and also provision 
for joint use of equipment and 
terminals when in the public in- 
terest. 


Provision for permissive fed- 
eral incorporation of all interstate 
carriers 


Exclusive national control of 
the issue of securities and the ex- 
penditure of new capital—this 
control to be exercised by the 
Federal Transportation Board. 
_Initiation of rates by the car- 
riers. 

Exclusive regulation of rates 
by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission with the aid of Regional 
Sub-commissions under a statu- 








tory rule prescribing that the 
level of rates shall provide reve- 
nue sufficient to pay wages and 


other expenses of operation and 
a fair return on the value of the 
property used in the public ser- 
vice and to establish and main- 
tain a credit sufficient to attract 
the new capital necessary to meet 
the public need for transporta- 
tion facilities. 

Certification by the Federal 
Transportation Board to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission 
of the amount of - aagip reve- 
nues needed by the carriers to 
enable them to perform their 
functions. 





(No declaration.) | 


Maintenance of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission with au- 
thority to regulate rates and to 
continue its present valuation and 
accounting functions. 

Creation of a Federal Trans- 
portation Board composed of 
three Commissioners appointed 
by the President and charged 
with the general oversight from 
the point of view of the public 
interest, of all transportation. 
This board would be co-ordinate 
with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and would relieve it 
of all functions except regulation, 
valuation and accounting. 
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in its membership prominent men belonging to every important interest affected by transportation— 
commercial, industrial, agricultural, financial, labor, governmental, economic, civic and social. The 
fundamental features of this plan are printed below. ‘They have been approved by a referendum 
vote of the business men of the country. Certain additional features of the Conference plan, printed 
below and indicated by stars (*), are entirely in harmony with the remainder of the plan, but have 
not yet been submitted to a referendum vote. 












Transportation Conference 


A bill prepared (but not yet in- 
troduced) presents the plan pro- 
posed by the National Transpor- 
tation Conference held by the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce:— 





Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission Plan 
The Esch-Pomerene Bill H.R. 
4378 presents the plan proposed 
by the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission. It provides for:— 


Amster Plan 


The Lenroot Bill S. 2889 pre- 
sents the plan proposed by Na- 
than L. Amster, President of 
the Citizens National Railroads 
League. It provides for:— 


Plumb Plan 


The Sims Bill H. R. 8157 pre- 
sents the plan proposed by Glenn 
E. Plumb, and endorsed by the 
Railroad Brotherhoods. It pro- 
vides for:— 











Ownership and operation of all 
of the railroads in the United 
| ‘States by 20 to 30 federal cor- 
porations under a comprehensive 
system of Government regulation. 





Ownership and operation of all 
railroads by private corporations 
under broad federal supervision. 











Ownership and operation of all 
railroads by one privately owned 
and privately operated railroad 
company with full public control. 


Ownership of all railroads by 
the United States Government, 

Operation of all railroads as a 
single system by a corporation 
composed of railroad employees. 








Consolidation of existing rail- 

| roads into strong competitive 
systems under conditions  pre- 
seribed by the Federal Trans- 
portation Board; with provision 
that if after five years the con- 
solidations planned by the Board 
are not well advanced, the Board 
may require their completion. 


Federal incorporation of all ex- 
isting railroad companies and of 
all new consolidated companies 
with a requirement that each 
federal corporation shall include 
in its Board of Directors one 
representative of labor and three 
representatives of the principal 
interests in the several terri- 
tories served by the systems 
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Exclusive federal regulation of 


all railroads 
interstate commerce. 


| security issues of 
engaged in 





| Initiation of new rates by the 
| carriers subject to the approval 
of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

Regulation of all rates that af- 
fect interstate commerce by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
under a statutory rule providing 
that the rate structure shall be 
designated to yield a net return 
of 6% on the aggregate fair value 
of the roads in each traffic sec- 
tion of the country. 

* Creation of an individual con- 
tingent fund by each road to sup- 





| port its own credit; and of a 
| general contingent fund main- 
| tained by contributions from all 
| prosperous roads to support the 
| credit of all railroads. 

* Adjustment of wages, hours 


of labor and other conditions of 
| Service of employees by boards 
consisting of equal numbers of 
representatives of employees and 
officers of the railroads, with ap- 
peal in case of a deadlock to the 
Federal Transportation Board as 
referee. 





_Maintenance of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission with all of 
its present powers and with cer- 
tain additional powers over rates. 

Creation of a Federal Trans- 
portation Board of ‘five members 
appointed by the President to 
promote the development of a 
national system of rail, water 
and highway transportation, to 
inquire into and proposed meas- 
ures for preventing abuses there- 
in, to pass upon the public neces- 
sity for capital expenditures and 
to regulate security issues. 








| 
{ 
the capital expenditures and the | 
| 
hes 


Consolidation of existing rail- 
road systems when approved by 
the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 





Complete consolidation of all 
railroad companies into a single 
national corporation thus putting 
an end to competition. 

Valuation at which each rail- 
road is acquired to be determined 
by averaging original cost less 
depreciation, reproduction cost 
less depreciation and net earn- 
ings over last ten years capital- 
ized at 5%. 





Opposition to federal incorpora- 
tion as a complicated, protracted 
and probably unconstitutional 
method. 





Federsl incorporation of the 
National Railway Corporation 
with a board of eleven directors, 
including one director represent- 
ing the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, one the State Com- 
missioners, two the employees, 
two commerce and industry, two 
the farmers and three the stock- 
holders. 


Consolidation of all of the rail- 
roads into a single national sys- 
tem; and elimination of all com- 
petition. 





Federal incorporation ef the 
National Railways Operatin 
Corporation for a term of 10 
years with a board of 15 direc- 
tors—5 named by the President, 5 
elected by the operating officials 
and 5 elected by the classified 
railroad employees. 





Full control by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission over stock 
and bond issues and over the ex- 
penditure of the proceeds. 





Regulation of rates by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission 
under the provisions of the Act 
to Regulate Commerce with 
amendments shortening the pe- 
riod of suspension of rates, au- 
thorizing the Commission to de- 
termine the division of rates 
between carriers, to consider the 
eost of service principle in fixing 
rates, and to exercise other broad 
powers affecting the general rate 
structure, 


(No declaration.) 











Complete supervision by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission 
of the issuance of all securities 
and the expenditure of the pro- 
ceeds. 


Issue of all railroad securities 
by the United States Government. 

Expenditure of all capital funds 
for railroad. purposes by the 
United States Government. 





of all rates by the 
Corporation. Regulation of rates 
by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission under a_ statutory 
rule providing that rates shall be 
at least adequate to produce 
revenues’ sufficient to pay all 
proper operating expenses and 
fixed charges, to pay maximum 
dividends on all outstanding 
stock and in addition to produce 


Initiation 


a sum not exceeding 2% of the 
par value of all outstanding 
stock. 


Government guarantee of a 4% 
dividend on all stock issued by 
the Corporation; payment of a 
maximum dividend of 6% when 
earned; and distribution of all 
earnings in excess of 6%—40% to 
labor, 30% to the public for im- 
provements and retiring out- 
standing stock and 30% to the 
stockholders. 


Initiation of all rates by the 
National Railway Operating Cor- 
poration. 

Regulation of all rates by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Payment of deficit (if any) by 
the United States Government. 

Distribution of surplus earn- 
ings (if any) after operating ex- 
penses are paid and fixed charges 
are ‘met, including the interest 
on outstanding government se- 
curities—% to the government 
and % to the railroad employees, 


. 





Appointment from time to time 
of advisory boards composed of 
equal numbers of representatives 
of the employees and of the Cor- 
poration to investigate demands 
relating to wages, hours of labor 
or working conditions and pub- 
lish their findings and recommen- 
dations which, however, shall not 
be binding on either side. 


Determination of wages by the 
Board of Directors of the Cor- 
poration. 

Adjustment of disputes between 
officials and men by boards te 
which the operating officials elect 
5 members and the men 5 mem- 
bers; with appeal to the Direc- 
tors in case the Board fails to 
reach an adjustment. 





Maintenance of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission with all 
of its present powers and in ad- 
dition authority: to regulate car- 
riers by water; to control con- 
solidations, joint use of facilities 
and the pooling of freight earn- 
ings; to authorize additions, ex- 
tensions, and the construction of 
new lines; to adjust conflicts be- 
tween federal and state jurisdic- 
tions; and to control security is- 
sues and capital expenditures. 


Maintenance of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission with all 
of its present powers and in ad- 
dition authority to regulate se- 
curity issues and capital expen- 
ditures and to exercise other 
broad regulatory functions. 

Creation of an Efficiency and 
Fconomy Board of five members 
appointed by the President—four 
from a list submitted by the na- 
tional engineering societies and 
one nominated by the employees 
—to study facilities and service 
and to devise and recommend 
improvements in physical equip- 








ment and in operating methods. 


Maintenance of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission with its 
present rate-making powers. 

Creation of the Railway Board 
of Appraisement and Extension 
composed of the nine Interstate 
Commerce Commissioners and 
three other members selected by 
the Directors of the Corporation 
to determine the amount ef com- 
pensation. 
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What Mr. Hamilton Doesn’t Know 


He is a business man who came from the country and he thinks the farmer profiteers, for- 
getting that farm costs from “hands” to binders have gone up and the increase must be paid 


By T. C. ATKESON 


Washington Representative of the National Grange 


AMES HAMILTON is about forty- 
eight years old. He lives in one of those 


fine new, handsomely built, immaculately 
kept tapestry brick houses in the “new” resi- 
dence section of a thriving American city of 
about fifty or sixty thousand people. It is 
one of those cities with a lot of “enterprise,” 
and an up and coming Board of Commerce, 
and a Kewanis club, and several thriving new 
industries, and a lot of industrial develop- 
ment in sight. Mr. Hamilton is first vice- 
president of a leading bank, a director in two 
or three of. the most prosperous of the fac- 
tory enterprises, chairman of the executive 
committee of the Board of Commerce; one 
of the men whom everyone 
thinks of when the organiz- 
ing of any public movement is 
in hand. 

James Hamilton came to 

this city twenty-seven years 
ago. He had been a farmer 
boy, and went to the district 
school. About the time the 
township high school was 
built, he was ready to go 
there, and did for two years. 
He worked hard to help his x. - 
father, and then he had a fe 
chance to teach school a win- _\ 
ttr or two. He saved his 
money, and when twenty-one 
years old, had before him the choice of stay- 
ing on the farm, with the prospect of one 
day taking it over from his father, and own- 
ing it; or of taking a position in the business 
ofice of a concern making a line of farm 
implements. A friend whom he had met on 
a vacation trip after his first year’s school 
teaching, opened this opportunity to him, and 
with a little money in the bank, a job which 
would give him $12 a week, and the attrac- 
tions of the city, he chose almost unhesi- 
tatingly the city job. Many a young man 
then and now chooses the city job with much 
less reason. 

The story is perfectly familiar and typical. 
From clerical work he advanced to a minor 
executive position, then into the manufactur- 
ing end, then to the sales office, finally to 
sales managership, and then he branched out, 
into other newer enterprises, and now he 
stands among the half dozen leading, push- 
ing dynamos of human energy who are making 
a place on the map for his city. 

For twenty-seven years this man_ had 
thought and dreamed, only of men, machin- 
ery and money; had worked with industrial 
enterprises; with industrial labor; with prob- 
lems or creating things which he could sell 
to other men out of things he bought from 
other men; with the possibility of profits out 
of the work of men he hired, and the money 
he owned or borrowed; with the complicated 
and inter-related currents of human activi- 
ties which we know as “the city.” His rest 
and recreation had been with similarly-minded 
men. 





He had seen “the city” grow from 10,000 
people to 50,000; had seen a one street horse 
car line develop into an electric street rail- 
road system; the first road in main street 
replaced by a brick pavement, and miles of 
asphalt laid in residence streets; the shafting, 
and belts and pulleys of his factory, had been 
replaced by motor drives; the cumbersome 
machines replaced by trim automatic appli- 
ances; his big ledgers, and letterpress copy 
books had been replaced by loose-leaf ledger 
card systems and neat files; haphazard manu- 
facturing by production engineering, guess- 
work by cost accounting,—the things which 
are old by the things which are new and he 
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thinks better. All dollar a day labor is now 
three dollars a day, and three dollar labor 
now six or eight. 

This man has been pretty busy on his job. 
Most successful men have, and they had lit- 
tle time to devote to knowing about the 
multitude of other jobs, which dovetail into 
his own job, to make up our complex national, 
social and industrial life. In a sort of way 
he knows that other manufacturing and 
distribution have kept up with his own 
progress. 

But there is a strange break in the psychol- 
ogy of the average city business man just at 
this point. 

When he starts thinking and talking about 
farming, he seems to think and talk in the 
terms of the past. 

“Oh I know all about that,” he will say 
when some one tries to tell him that it now 
costs six or eight cents a quart to produce 
milk. “All bunk, they can tell that to a man 
who never lived on a farm or milked a cow; 
but I know, I was there for twenty-one years. 
They have the same farms, and the same 
pastures, and the same kind of cows, and 
the same kind of milk, and we used to make 
money when we got a dollar a hundred at 
the cheese factory where I hauled the milk 
every morning before breakfast.” 

Mr. Hamilton took his best girl to church, 
or to the city to the theatre with a good 
horse and buggy, which cost his father about 
$160. Now his nephew, who lives on the 
farm which his father owns, scorns the best 
horse and buggy in the barn, although it is 


worth $300, and drives a good four-cylinder, 
five-passenger touring car, costing $1450, and 
burns gas at 28 cents a gallon. 

Mr. Hamilton when he was on the farm 
brought in the water for his mother from 
the pump in the back yard, and took his 
Saturday night bath in the washtub on the 
kitchen floor, if he took one. Now his nephew 
starts the gasoline pump working, and fills 
up the pressure tank in the cellar floor. Most 
of the neighbors have gravity systems. The 
kitchen bed room has been made over into 
a modern bathroom. If it hasn’t, it is one 

of the reasons why the family will 
not live on the farm next year, and 
will move to the city where the 
boys can get jobs in the stores or 
factories. 

Mr. Hamilton vividly remembers 
the muddy roads of spring 
and fall, and some of his 

oO experiences getting stuck with 
loads of logs or wheat he was 
drawing to market. Now 
ee there is a concrete road part 
| of the way, cost estimated at 

| $35,000 a mile, and a ma- 
\ cadam road to the gate. The 


| ¢s @ Valuation on the farm has 
(; jy been doubled, the tax rate 


doubled, and a good substan- 
tial automobile tax added, 
while the farm grows neither a pound of 
wheat more per acre, nor a pound of pork. 
It is little easier to go to town and church, 
but expense and taxation have been added 
without increase in production, and some 
one must pay the cost—the consumer is being 
called on to do it, and Mr. Hamilton won- 
ders why his workmen can not be satisfied 
with their wages, now more than twice as 
much as they were two or three years ago. 


“Look at the Price of Wheat!” 
] ECENTLY a number of Mr. Hamil- 


ton’s associates have been meeting in 
his office, or gathering at the Board of Com- 
merce rooms, and talking over the wage 
situation. 

“Qur men say that actually they can not 
get enough to eat for their families,” said 
one of them. “Look at the price of wheat. 
The farmers are getting $2.26 a bushel be- 
cause the Administration at Washington is 
afraid of the farmer vote, and has agreed 
to keep this guaranteed price on wheat. Why, 
they are getting rich and we will have to 
close up our factories because we can not 
pay wages so our workmen can buy bread.” 

“There is a lot of truth in that,” replied 
Mr. Hamilton. “The price of wheat must 
come down. One year we got sixty cents 4 
bushel for our wheat when I was on the 
farm. ‘This profiteering must be stopped.” 


hour earlier 


Just at this point I must forget Mr. Hamil- 
ton personally for a few minutes, and begin 
to direct attention to some underlying facts, 
for the information and attention of not only 
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October, 1919 
Mr. Hamilton, but for Hamilton Smith, 
capitalist and banker; Samuel McArdle, the 
railroad engineer; Tony Francino, the track 
boss; James Stewart, the leading drygoods 
merchant of the city; Hon. Adelbert Ames, 
a leading attorney, and Peter Galloway, a 
truckman, and all the others — capitalists, 
skilled mechanics, merchants, professional 
men, clerks and laborers, who make up “the 
city.” These facts are about wheat, and 
what it costs to produce wheat. 

Wheat is the key crop in American agri- 
culture. The things the city man does not 
know about the wheat 
crop are just illustra- 
tive of what he does 
not know about furm- 
ing in general. For a 
few paragraphs I will 
quote from my own 
personal experience. I or 
have grown wheat all 
my life, I have 
lived on a farm 
and done gen- 
eral farming 


all my life. I ra 










Id 


speak officially 
for an organi- £ 
zation of 
enough hun- 
dred thousand other farmers so the cost of 
the Washington office of this organization, 
The National Grange, is paid for by a con- 
tribution of less than one cent per year from 
each member. It is the farmers’ turn to 
tell the business man some things he does 
not know. 

When wheat was sixty cents a bushel, farm 
labor could be had in any quantity at sixty 
cents a day. The year the cost of living 
was the lowest it has ever been in this coun- 
try General Coxey led his army of un- 
employed into Washington. 

That year when I harvested my wheat I 
hired all the help I could use at sixty cents 
a day, and the rail fence was lined with more 
than as many more looking for the jobs, 
whom I could not use. Three years ago 
my wheat was raised with fertilizers which 
cost me $13.50 a ton. This year I must pay 
$34 and $35 a ton, for the same fertilizer. 

The binder I bought in 1916 I paid $125.00 
for. The binder I buy this year will cost 
me $250. The same is true of every item 
of machinery I buy for the farm. Seed cost 
me $1 in 1914, $2.50 last fall. 

I wear out more shoes in a year than any 
city business man, and they cost me three 
times what they did even three years ago. 

Three years ago my direct taxes were $100 
on my farm, this year they were $400. This 
takes no account of the increase in indirect 
taxes. 

Labor conditions are more serious than 
these increased prices of minor factors. This 
year I could not get sufficient 
harvest labor at any cost and 
I paid $2.50 to $3 a day to 
what I did hire. Statistics are 
tiresome, but they prove that 
farm help is less in number 
than ever before, and that the 
proportion of rural population 
to urban population has steadily declined for 
at least three decades. 

Our city friends say that the lack of man 
power has been counteracted by improved 
machinery. 

It is a mighty lucky thing for Mr. and 
Mrs. Consumer that this is in part true as 
to quantity of production, but there is a 
fallacy in the city man’s thought that it is 


‘ buy a barrel 
of flour La 


true as to cost of production. A tractor may 
plow many times as many acres an hour as 
a team, but it does not do it more cheaply. 
It costs too much to own and operate, and 
it is used too few days in the year. 

A more specific example of the error in 
statement is the case of the self binder used 
in every wheat field. 

There never has been as cheap a way to 
secure an acre of wheat in the shock, ready 
for hauling, as the old fashioned way of 
cradling and binding it by hand. The self 
binder came in because it permitted larger 

acreages to 
; sii eae be handled 
like to \. Se \ within the 
time limit. 
Time was 
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He would have considerable trouble buying flour iets the grower 


cost, under hand cradling and binding meth- 
ods. One self binder and three horses will 
cut and bind ten to twelve acres of wheat 
a day. The horse reaper when it came into 
use replaced four men with one man, team 
and machine; when the binder feature was 
added it took the place of four more inen. 

That is the driver, team and self binder did 
as much work then as eight men. This looks 
like a big saving, but there is another factor. 
Using the cost prices of the days when the 
first binders were used it can be figured this 
way. Eight men cost $8 a day, the man, 
team and binder cost about $3; apparent sav- 
ing $5 a day. 

That looks pretty fine, and if it were all 
disproves the preliminary assertion that ma- 
chinery does not reduce costs. But there is 
an item that the swivel chair farmer, the 
man “who knows” because he “used to be 
there” forgets all about. The four men who 
bound up the bundles of wheat bound them 
with wheat straw drawn out of the bundle 
which was to be bound; the machine uses 
sisal twine, today costing 30 cents a pound. 











Took his best girl to church with a horse and buggy that 


It takes, on the average, a dollar’s worth 
to bind an acre of wheat; or for the 10 
acres, which is a fair day’s work, the binder 
requires 10 dollars’ worth of twine. 

Now look at the balance sheet: eight men 
cradling and binding by hand, $8; men, team, 
binder and twine, $3 plus $10, $13; excess 
cost of machine reaping, $5. Bring the com- 
parison date as to wages and it will read: 
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hand labor, $16 to $20; team driver, and 
binder, $8; twine, $10; total, $18. 

Careful records covering more than 75 
years of continuous wheat production on the 
farm Where I grow wheat, corroborated by 
many cost figures covering wide areas, and 
long period of time, prove that the cost of 
producing wheat averaged over these long 
times and wide areas is almost exactly a 
day’s labor for a bushel of wheat, unaffected 
by labor saving machinery. 

There is a very close relationship between 
wages in the city and the country, so close 
that it is not thinkable that city labor can 
receive $6 or $8 a day without this being 
reflected in $4 or $5 or $6 wages in the 
country. This being true—the experience of 
the past year proves it—then wheat must 
bring $4 or $5 or $6 a bushel, to induce 
the American farmers to keep producing it 
in increasing, or famine preventing quanti- 
ties. The man who “knows” differently be- 
cause he lived: there when wages were 60 
cents a day, has something to learn again. 

I heard another man just a day or so ago. 
“Needn’t talk to me about the price of 
wheat,” he said. ‘The farmers are getting 
rich with their war prices. I know what it 
costs to grow wheat, and we used to think 
we were making good money when we got 90 
cents a bushel. Now they are getting $2.25.” 

The difficulty about this is that the busi- 
ness man, in general, seems to believe that 
it is true, and talks and acts on that belief. 
The farmer knows that every assumption in 
the statement, even to the allegation that the 
farmer is getting $2.26 for wheat is not 
true; and that in particular the allegation 
that farmers are “getting rich” whether in 
wheat or milk, or cotton, is basically and 
fundamentally an error, and that all think- 
ing and talking on that assumption only leads 
from error into greater error. 


Expert Testimony 


HAT I have said in this connection is 

said from my own experience, and will be 
substantiated, I am sure, by every member of 
the organization I represent, The National 
Grange, the oldest, largest and strongest 
organization of farmers in existence. 

Another of the things on which Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s mind has ceased to function is the per- 
fectly self-evident fact that the farmer can 
not profiteer. To profiteer involves con- 
trolling the supply and setting of a price at 
a level which involves making 
large profits. The farmer can 
not control the supply, does not, 
and never has, set a price. There 
are 7,000,000 individual farms 
in America, and every farmer 
sells what he raises in compe- 
tition with every other farmer, 
at a price fixed by the purchaser. 
And he buys his necessities in 
the open market at what the 
vendor asks for them, and gam- 
bles his capital, and the labor 
of himself, his wife, and his 
’ , Children from two years old up, 
— against the weather, plant and 
cost $160 nimal diseases and insect pests, 

to zet his crop without any 
assurance of even an average crop, without 
at any time more than the probability that 
he will have a market, and without any 
assurance at any time that the market price 
will make him a profit. 

The possibility for profiteering begins, and 
Mr. Hamilton has some knowledge of this, 
at the point when the farmer producer lets 

(Continued on page 91) 
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Listening In on Congress 


Wit and fancy rescued from the oblivion of the Congressional Record and presented here 
as an intimate picture of our lawmakers as they struggle to get the 
will of the people on the statute books 


OT on the trail of that arch villain 

H. C. of L., Congress wanders from 

the packers and the cattle tick to the 
more aesthetic subject of fur garters on bath- 
ing costumes. Finding no comfort in any of 
these, they arrive at the pessimistic conclu- 
sion that regardless of what measures are 
taken, the lawmakers are in for a general 
damning. 

Mr. Tincher, of Kansas: I want to tell you how 
it happened that I got to investigating this mat- 
ter. The 1st day of July this year I began to 
receive telegrams about the price of cattle, and I 
went with some Senators to the Department of 
Agriculture to talk about that proposition. 

We found, when we got to the department, the 
Bureau of Markets in conference with the officials 
of the Department of Agriculture, and the gentle- 
man in charge of that bureau had procured the 
preparation of an article to which they were going 
to give publicity, in which they were going to 
say that the packers of the United States were 
entirely blameless in this instance. 

I said, “How do you get at that result that the 
packers in this instance are blameless?” The head 
of the Bureau of Markets—I could never find 
out yet who is the head of that bureau, but 
the man who held himself out as being the head 
of that bureau—said: “On the figures from Buffalo, 
St. Louis, Chicago, and Cincinnati, and every- 
where, showing that while they reduced the price 
of your steer 5 cents a pound, they reduced the 
price of the carcass 5 cents a pound to the people.” 

I said: “You are going to say, in the face of 
that, that the packers are absolutely blameless? 
Let us talk a minute. On the 1st day of March 
the steer was worth $60 more than he is to-day, 
selling at 5 cents less a pound. The packer claimed 
he only wanted to make $1.60 on that steer. 
They are selling the carcass of 800 pounds today 
for $40 less than on the 1st day of March, he is 
making $21.60 today, and here is the Bureau of 
Markets, which is supposed to help the consumer 
and producer, putting out publicity to the effect 
that the packer is manifestly fair.” [Applause on 
the Republican side. ] 

I want to give credit where credit is due. They 
changed that publicity circular and said “the packer 
was manifestly unfair.” [Laughter.] That was 
the way the article went out. [Renewed laugh- 
ter. ] 


What Becomes of the Goats? 


Mr. Johnson, of Kentucky: The gentleman seems 
to have a good deal of information concerning 
packing 

Mr. Tincher: Very little 

Mr. Johnson: And the shortage of foodstuffs. 
I have noticed from the agricultural papers and 
the bulletins and the newspapers for the last 10 
or 15 years that millions and millions of goats have 
been killed. No one ever heard of a goat coming 
out of one of these packing houses. They all come 
out as “lambs” or remain there. Has anybody any 
information as to how many goats are in there, 
and how many came out as “lambs”? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Tincher: No. I would not know a goat 
from a guinea. 

Mr. McArthur, of Oregon: Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will permit, I want to say to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky that he can settle this ques- 
tion by examining the carcass. The tail of the 
sheep sticks down, while the tail of the goat sticks 
up. [Laughter.] 


Where Summer and Winter Meet 


Mr. Blanton, of Texas: Will the gentleman per- 
mit one other question? 
Mr. Fess, of Ohio: I yield to the gentleman. 
Mr. Blanton: The gentleman spoke of extrava- 











HERE are 531 members in 

the two houses of Congress. 
Each of these has something that 
raised him above his neighbors—or 
he would not hold his seat. Every 
one of them is unusual, and many 
of them are remarkable men. Their 
places were won largely through 
wit and speech; it is but natural, 
therefore, that the continual thrust 
and parry of debate on the floor 
produces verbal duels and slugging 
matches as entertaining as any that 
our dramatists have striven labori- 
ously to create. 

It is solely with the purpose of 
giving you a better and more hu- 
man understanding of the congress- 
men and their job that we present 
these fragments of their proceed- 
ings. There are no dark political 
motives actuating the reporter who 
covers the assignment. Do not, 
gentle reader, attempt to discover 
herein any editorial design except 
that of rescuing for you some ex- 
cellent and illuminating reading 
that otherwise would be lost. 
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gance, and that there must be a change, and I 
heartily agree with him. Does the gentleman think 
that the ladies, in August, should quit wearing— 
especially poor shop girls—$100 furs; and I would 
like to ask the gentleman whether he is in favor 
of their wearing furs on bathing garters and things 
of that kind? ' 

Mr. Fess: I will say to my friend he is getting 
into a realm I fear law will not help. [Applause.] 


Too Many Doctors 


Mr. Howard, of Oklahoma: In that analysis we 
discovered that in one State in this Union there 
were over 1,100 men employed in doing the same 
class of work, but employed under different de- 
partments of government. For instance, every city 
had a health department, every county had a 
health department, the State had a health de- 
partment, and the National Government had a 
health department, every one of them having 
rules in conflict with the others, with the result 
that through these conflicting rules of these health 
departments about the only person who was suc- 
cessful in his operations relative to the health of 
the community was the undertaker. [Laughter.] 

We also discovered that in that same State the 
State was attempting to remove the ticks from the 
cattle. The State had 60 men traveling under 
salaries of $100 a month each and an expense 
account eradicating the ticks, and we found that 
the National Government had 70 men traveling 
over that State with like expense accounts doing 
the same thing. These two branches of the Gov- 
ernment had different ideas as to the size of the 
vats. They had different ideas as to the kind of 
solution in which the cow was to be dipped, with 
the result that when they got together and started 
to work the cow had died of old age and the 
ravages of the tick. [Laughter.] 


For the Honor of Michigan Eggs 


Mr. Townsend, of Michigan: The testimony 
shows, then, that in some cases eggs were sold 
here at a price less than the price testified to by 
Mr. Weld. , 

Mr. McKellar, of Tennessee: Only as to 4,500 
dozen. 

Mr. Townsend: The Senator from Tennessee js 
basing this all on Iowa eggs. 

Mr. McKellar: On Iowa eggs; yes. 

Mr. Townsend: Has the price of Iowa eggs re- 
mained the same during all of the period covered 
by these shipments? 

Mr. McKellar: It is not explained whether it 
has or not. Are Iowa eggs, for instance, different 
from Michigan eggs? I do not know that there is 
any difference between them. 

Mr. Townsend: I am thinking about Michigan 
eggs. } 

Mr. McKellar: Are Michigan eggs better than 
Iowa eggs! 

Mr. Townsend: No. 

Mr. McKellar: I know something about eggs, 
but I did not know that there was that difference 
between eggs coming from Iowa and those coming 
from Michigan. 

Mr. Townsend: Of course, there are no better 
gs in the world than Michigan eggs. 


What’s the Use! 
Mr. Thomas, of Colorado: It is asked, Why 


does not Congress do something? ‘That is the cry. 
Under existing laws the Department of Justice 
is doing something. The Attorney General is 
getting all of the old-storage institutions of the 
country and is going to bring down the prices in 
many respects; but next winter when there is a 
shortage of these identical commodities and prices 
soar beyond the present level, the same people 
will rage and reproach the Government for bring- 
ing about conditions for which they clamored just 
before. That is human nature. We will be damned 
if we do; we will be damned if we don’t; and we 
will possibly be damned anyway. [Laughter. ] 


The Fate of a New Phrase 


URING the consideration of special 

means for exporting visitors from Europe 
who indulge in bomb throwing, the Gentle- 
man from Alabama achieves a new form of 
invocation. His adversary gives him little 
time to exult. Instead he picks up the words 
and—to use a tennisism—volleys them back 
at their author. 


Cee 


Mr. Heflin, of Alabama: Mr. Chairman, I regret 
to hear the voice of any Member of this House 
raised in opposition to this meritorious measure— 
this great American measure. I did not believe 
that any gentleman in the House would lift his 
voice against it. I am surprised at the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Moore], who is possessed 
of such a bitter dislike for the able and faithful 
Attorney General of the United States, Mitchell 
Palmer, that he has permitted that, I fear, to 
warp his judgment and to poison his American 
system to the extent of putting him in opposition 
to the deportation of the enemies of our country. 
God of our fathers! Save the mark! . .. 

Mr. Moore, of Pennsylvania: “God of our 
fathers!” If I had known that [laughter] 

Mr. Heflin: The God of our fathers is far re- 
moved from the cause that the gentleman now 
espouses. 

Mr. Moore: If I had known that—“God of our 
fathers!"—-I would have given due notice so that 
a suitable audience might have been here this 
morning to hear the patriotic utterances of the 
gentleman who has been burning up the railroad 
ties throughout the cotton belt, smothering the ex- 
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Time to Re-tire? 
(Buy Fisk) 


BUSINESS AMERICA IS VITALLY 
INTERESTED IN THE FISK IDEAL 














r means industrial harmony—therefore, bigger 
and better output. 


For more than twenty years the ideal of the 
Fisk Rubber Company has been to be “the 
best concern in the world to work for and the 
Ssquarest concern in existence to do business 


with.”’ 


Use Fisk Tires on your commercial vehicles— 
products of the square deal in industry, better 
tires are not made. 
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changes with his eloquence. “God of our fathers!” 
Had I the voice and the power of the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Heflin]—— 

Mr. Heflin: I have been trying to smother out 
the alien enemies of the country. 

Mr. Moore: “God of our fathers!” Then, with 
what words of eloquence would I have shivered 
the circumambient air.and have sprung 
them on an unsuspecting audience— 
such words as would delight the cockles 
of the hearts of the constituents of the 
gentleman from Alabama—“God of our 
fathers! But lo, alas, and alas, and 
again alas, I am incapable in this pres- 
ence, where every American eye and 
every American voice is directed against 
the pro-German and his utterances—I 
am forbidden at this time from calling 
on the god of flamboyant bunk to come 
to my rescue, for I am yet suffering 
the pangs that come from the darts of 
the gentleman’s redundancy and can 
not proceed further in this respect. 
“God of our fathers!” 


Meanwhile His Time Expired 
op ESE be taut times. Your 


Congressman feels it the same 
as lesser mortals. Wherefore when 
he rises and clears his throat he 
does not care to have a colleague 
from enemy territory prevent his 
remarks by parliamentary artful- 
ness. 


Mr. Blanton, of Texas: Mr. Chair- 
man, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman is not speaking to the 
motion to strike out the last para- 
graph. 

The Chairman: The point of order is 
sustained. The gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts will confine himself to the 
motion. 

Mr. Treadway: I ask the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Blanton] to read the 
statement made by the gentleman from 
Colorado [Mr. Vaile], found on page 
80 of the hearings, if he thinks it ad- 
visable to strike out the paragraph. 

Mr. Blanton: A point of order, Mr. 
Chairman. The gentleman is not speak- 
ing to his motion. 

Mr. Treadway: I can make just as 
much noise as the gentleman from 
Texas can, and can speak just as long. 

Mr. Blanton: The gentleman is out 
of order. 

Mr, Treadway: I will put my lungs 
up against his lungs at any time. 

Mr. Blanton: I raise the point of 
order that the gentleman should obey 
the ruling of the Chair and confine his 
argument to the paragraph. 

Mr. Treadway: The gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Blanton] can not tell me 
what the ruling of the Chair is. He 
can impose on some people, but he 
can not impose on me. 

Mr. Blanton: Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Texas is going to see that the rules of the House 
are obeyed. 

Mr. Treadway: I was a Member of this House 
before the gentleman from Texas came here, and 
will try to be here after the gentleman from Texas 
has gone. 

Mr. Blanton: You may be left at home. 

The Chairman: Gentlemen will suspend. The 
point of order is well taken. The gentleman must 
confine himself to the motion before the House 
The gentleman will proceed in order. 

Mr. Treadway: In reference to the motion to 
strike out the paragraph, I was reading from the 
statement of the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
Vaile], as follows: 

Mr. Blanton: I make the point of order, Mr 
Chairman, that the gentleman is disobeying the 
ruling of the Chair. 

The Chairman: The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. Knutson, of Minnesota: Why did not the 
gentleman from Texas make the point of order 
against his own side? 
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Mr. Blanton: Because the gentleman from 
Massachusetts declined to yield to me. 

Mr. Knutson: Oh, the gentleman from Texas 
should be fair. 

The Chairman: Gentlemen will be in order. The 
time of the gentleman from Massachusetts has 
expired. [Laughter.] 
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A flock of sheep has been pastured on the White House 
grounds to assist the lawn mowers in keeping the grass 
They are seen here in company with their 
shepherd, who, being an American, does his work with- 
out a crook and in the costume of a private citizen. 


Mr. Knutson: I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Massachusetts be given five min- 
utes additional. 

Mr. Blanton: I object. He would not answer 
a civil question. 

The Chairman: The gentleman from Minnesota 
asks unanimous consent that the time of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts be extended five min- 
utes. Is there objection? 

Mr. Blanton: I object. 

The Chairman: Objection is made 

Mr. Treadway: We will not have any mort 
Democratic speeches extended. I will promise you 
that. 


Governmental Control of Prayers 
URING the debate over the treaty 


of peace in the senate the gentleman 
from Mississippi becomes irritated at 
the alleged disposition of his colleagues to 
regard every comma and semicolon of that 
document guilty until it has established its 
innocence. To strengthen his point he in- 
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jects into the record a description of what 
would happen to the body if a standardized 
prayer for the youth of the nation were pro- 
posed. 


Mr. Williams, of Mississippi: Mr. President, the 
remarks made by the Senator from Idaho, which 
would have been humorous to my mind 
if he had so intended them, and a great 
many other remarks that have been 
made in support of various little things 
about the treaty, call to my mind a 
piece of exquisite humor that I picked 
up some time ago, not of the very 
highest order: but very good, entitled 
“If the United States Senate debated 
‘Now I lay me down to sleep,’” by 
Clark McAdams, in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch. I do not know the politics 
vf that paper. Here is the debate 
that he says would take place in the 
Senate: 

“First Senator. I propose that we 
adopt for the youth of our Republic the 
following prayer, to be said before go- 
ing to bed: 


“Now I lay me down to sleep. 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep. 
If I should die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take. 


“Seconp Senator. Mr. President, I 
protest against obligating the. children 
of this country to any set prayer be- 
fore they go to bed;. but this is a Chris- 
tian country, something of this sort is 
understood to be our duty to posterity, 
and I suppose we therefore must have 
it. If so, I want to see it given more 
elasticity. The first line says: “Now I 
ay me down to sleep. 





“That is unworthy of 
a free people. It is un- 
American. Must we 
lay down to sleep be- 
cause the law says so, 
when it may suit the 
purposes of slumber 
















better to sleep standing up? [Ap- 
plause.] It is not established that we 
must lie down to sleep. As a matter 
f fact, it may be discovered at any 
moment that a recumbent or prostrate 
position is exactly that in which we 
get the least rest. Thousands of sol- 
diers slept standing up in the trenches 
[ am told that most of these men con- 
tinue to sleep standing up. They find they rest 
better. Moreover, they do not so completely sur- 
render consciousness sleeping in that way as one 
does lying down. They wake easier, and their wits 
are not so sluggish. 

“It is not certain that we should wholly sur- 
render consciousness when we sleep. A good many 
eminent authorities think not. Certainly the sol- 
dier who slept with one eye open, so to speak, did 
not suffer by that experience. He is the best man 
among us to-day. Do you know anything about 
physiology, Mr. President? I am told that physio- 
logically we ought never to sleep as this prayer 
says we must sleep. It is in an upright position 
that we are physiologically normal. 

“You know how much trouble we have had with 
gasoline engines in airplanes because they were not 
originally suited to running in any save an upright 
position. They were not properly oiled when they 
ran on end. They were not properly cooled when 
they ran upside down. It is the same with us. 
We are physiologically exactly what we were when 
(Continued on page 36) 
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Not only has the Chicago territory 16.4% of 
Note that The Chicago Tevrritory—Zone 7—has thé total population of the United States in Every grocer represents a certain sales problem 
only 8.7% of the area of the country, but its farm 8.7% of the area, but this 16.4% of the pop- and expense that must be met before a food manu- 
land is worth almost half as much as that of all the ulation has 20.6% of the national wealth. facturer’s product can find its way to that grocer’s 
rest of the United States combined. The Chicago Note also that only the Chicago territory customers. It is obvious that by selling the grocers 
market rests on the most secure foundation the excels both industrially and agriculturally. of the Chicago territory—15% of the total—access 
human mind can conceive—the fertile prairies of The zone which is second in farm land value is had to 20.6% of the purchasing power of the 
the great American corn belt.’ These farms create is sixth in manufactures and the only zone country. In contrast, note another zone where one 
billions of dollars of new wealth each year. And which leads the Chicago territory in manu- must sell 10% of the grocers of the United States 
)- this year’s crop will break all records. factures is eleventh in farm land value. to reach 3.5% of our buying power. 
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The Wise Men of Neosho 


They formed a committee which preached the gospel of honest advertising until the 
whole town got merchandise religion and the community profited greatly thereby 


local fields discovered that few cus- 

tomers did all of their trading at one 
store. If Square, Deal & Co. brought a 
new customer to town through their adver- 
tising, and if this new customer fell into the 
hands of Fakem Bros. and Catchim & Skin- 
im, he would leave town with a decidedly 
poor stomach for further buying adventures 
in that city. 

How can we bring the new retail custo- 
mer to town? How can we insure that he 
will return, again and again, leaving the en- 
tire community its profit for the service it 
renders each time? Those are questions 
that are being answered today in an entirely 
satisfactory manner. 

Honesty in retail merchandising is no 
longer a rare virtue, even though the ad- 
vertisements of retailers in most cities, a few 
years ago, would have indicated that exag- 
geration and deception described the best 
policy. 

The world moves along. We have now 
arrived at the next step, and a step which 
is of striking interest to community builders, 
though for the most part it has heen taken 
by merchants themselves, and in their own 
behalf, rather than with special thought of 
helping the community. The step of which 
I speak might be called co-operative integ- 
rity. 


. GOOD while ago, business men in 


The Dollar Stays Awhile 


CERTAIN portion of every dollar that 

goes into the cash drawer of a local mer- 
chant tarries in the town and continues to 
flew here and there and to help build the 
community; yet this appears to be a fact 
which, while known to community builders, 
is often overlooked in actual planning. A 
great many communities which “tear their 
shirts,” as they say out West, to bring a new 
factery to town, give little thought to effec- 
tive planning toward an increase in the com- 
munity’s retail profits. Yet they know that 
most of the mark-up on the goods of the 
merchant is indeed a community profit—that 
a very small portion of it remains as the 
merchant’s individual profit, and that even 
the merchant’s profit also becomes a com- 
munity asset. 

For the sake of visualizing this subject, 
let us turn te a specific example—the town 
ot Neosho, Mo. 

Neosho is not large, but its leading busi- 
ness men are progressive, and they have made 
money out of an Idea. 

About ten years ago, they conceived the 
belief that all of the stores of such a com- 
munity combined might be compared to a 
large city department store. The commu- 
nity as a whole offered retail service just 
about like that of a big city store. 

With separated stores, they had some ad- 
vantages and some glaring disadvantages. 
They were better off than one big store from 
the fact that each store was managed by in- 
dividuals whose personality was a constant 
and valuable asset, because the owners came 
into more intimate contact with customers 
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than is possible in a larger store. It was also 
to their advantage that there was more than 
one store in most lines, and that as a result, 
rivalry would enliven their trade-building 
efforts. 

Not blind to these and other advantages, 
they gave especial attention to some glar- 
ing disadvantages in drawing their com- 
parison, and these are more interesting, for 
they were overcome, and accomplishment is 
what attracts us. 


Difficulties Had to Be Met 


HEIR two chief disadvantages were 

plainly understood and frankly admitted: 

While the general management of a high- 
grade department store, rendering such a 
service as they could in combination render, 
could lay down and enforce rules governing 
the honesty of the methods employed in the 
several divisions of his business, there was 
no such directing power in Neosho. Ideas 
of service and of what constituted square 
dealing varied, and there were a few mer- 
chants, as there are everywhere, who did 
not so much as believe in the square deal to 
the customer. There was no “boss” to out- 
line politics for all. 

The big store, with many departments to 
contribute to the advertising appropriations, 
and with a large volume of business, can use 
large and impressive advertising spaces, and 
can employ other impressive methods of ad- 
vertising follow-up. 

Appreciating the importance of these dis- 
advantages, those business men at Neosho 
were also aware of the fact that the automo- 
bile was rapidly changing the buying habits 
of the rural public. Time was when a far- 
mer or the resident of a nearby village who 
could not find just what he wanted at the 
nearest shopping center, was usually com- 
pelled to take what he could get, for old 
Dobbin was slow, and the distance to the 
next town was great. But the automobile 
eliminated time, and Farmer Smith found 
that he could drive twenty miles in his shin- 
ing new car in less time than he had once 
consumed in traveling three miles. Regard- 
less of distance, he could crank up and go 
to the town that offered him most for his 
money. 

And so, the opportunity for profit from a 
real trade-extension campaign loomed large 
to those merchants in Neosho. 

To overcome the disadvantage arising from 
a lack ef uniformity of store policy and its 
resulting evils, two things were necessary. 
First, it was essential to create a sentiment 
among local business men such as would in- 
sure a uniformity high standard of merchan- 
dising integrity and service. Second, the 
people in the present and prospective trading 
area of Neosho had to be convinced that 
Neosho had, indeed, got merchandising re- 
ligion. 

A few of the leading business men, who 
had been inspired by intimate knowledge of 
the policies of successful business men of 
larger cities, and whe had studied the meth- 
ods of these merchants, had a meeting one 


day and discussed the organization of ap 
advertising club which, in reality, has devel. 
oped into a small city commercial club with 
a strong leaning toward advertising, though 
still called an advertising club. 

They believed that a customer who had 
been served well and treated squarely in a 
store would come to that store again. They 
extended the thought to the whole commu- 
nity, and decided that if new customers were 
te be attracted and held, all the merchants 
of the town would have to build upon a 
foundation of service and integrity. 

It was not long before every business man 
of importance was attending the club meet- 
ings, for he found grist for his mill in them, 

Yet, for some years, the town continued 
to suffer through the fact that some merchant 
who did not have the vision of the rest would 
fudge over the line. He would be found 
publishing an untruthful advertisement, or 
giving a customer a rough deal. 

Patience was necessary in dealing with 
such eases. Other merchants, acting as a 
committee of the advertising club, would 
labor with such a retailer. They would show 
him that he was following practices which 
not only hurt his future, but actually injured 
everyone in the community. They wanted 
him to stay in Neosho. He was welcome 
there. But they wanted him to render a 
service such as would resalt in his bringing 
his share of new trade to town, and in help- 
ing to hold that which came. 

In Neosho, as in hundreds of cases in other 
communities, the logic of such arguments 
won the day. Through experience, the 
square deal, in advertising and in every phase 
of merchandising, has come to be recognized 
as an economic principle. Business men have 
found that bluff or deception will appeal to 
some people, but that as a rule, the people 
who can be fooled are the less intelligent 
class, who have comparatively little influence. 
Truth, on the other hand, appeals to and 
convinces that type of customer whose ex- 
ample or recommendation counts for the 
most. 


Another Boost for Unity 


7ARLY in the history of the Neosho move- 

ment, the business men attacked the 

problem of larger and more attractive adver- 
tisements. 

They found that if they would all adver- 
tise at the same time, in the same place and 
in a similar manner, they could make a more 
favorable impression, and the co-operative 
advertisement was adopted. 

Spaces in the advertisements to be used 
were offered to all local merchants who were 
willing to participate on a basis of giving the 
customer a square deal, each paying his share 
of the total cost. 

The plan called for the advertising, once 
a month, a “Special Sales Day,” with a series 
of unusually attractive offers of merchan- 
dise, price usually being the basis of appeal 
to the thrifty farmer. However, it was not 
enough that the merchant felt that his “Spe- 
cial” was all right. A committee of the ad- 
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vertising club checked the “Specials,” with 
three questions in mind: Was the price in- 
deed special; did the merchant have a sufh- 
cient quantity of the article so that people 
who might come late in the day would find a 
stock on hand; and was it an article which 
might be expected to be in such de- 
mand as to enable the advertiser to do his 
share in bringing trade to town? 

You will observe that these 
are just such questions as gov- 
ern the advertising of “Specials” 
in the best managed big stores, 
with the exception that a good 
store often advertises a “Spe- 
cial” when the quantity is lim- 
ited, though usually with a 
statement to this effect. 

This committee of the adver- 
tising club went a step further. 
It passed not only upon the ar- 
ticle advertised, but it made sug- 
gestions as to the best and most 
attractive way to describe the 
merchandise. It was both the 
merchant's censor and adviser. 

After a time, the club began 
to reprint these advertisements 
in the form of circulars, and to 
mail them to a large list of peo- 
ple not reached through news- 
paper circulation, and to this 
day, newspaper space and the 
“direct-mail” method are em- 
ployed; and recently the com- 
mittee has also been buying 
newspaper space in a paper at 
Toplin, a much larger city, both 
for the prestige which this adds 
to the sales and for the addi- 
tional circulation obtained. 


The Result 


ys a surprisingly short time 
after the co-operative adver- 
tising was inaugurated, trade be- 
gan to come from afar. People 
who had never before shopped 
in Neosho motored over. 

And the real test has proved 
the plan a good one—the real 
test being whether business in- 
creased between special sales 
days; whether the customers 
were so well treated that they 
came to Neosho for their or- 
dinary trading instead of once 
a month for the “Specials.” 
Thorough investigations showed 
that the special sales resulted in 
a 53 per cent increase in business 
on the special sales days, and 
business was not injured either 
on the days preceding and fol- 
lowing the sales days, nor on 
Saturdays when the monthly 
“Specials” were not offered. On the other 
hand, varying gains were shown by the stores 
for Saturdays and week days other than the 
“Special” days. 

Incidental to the plan, was a problem 
which arose from the waste of money in 
advertising that did not bring home the ba- 
con. Club members found some of the mer- 
chants inclined to go into any old scheme 
that was offered, and while the committee 
in charge of the sales days did not deny that 
a man could give his money away if he elect- 
ed to do so, they suggested that all money 
charged to the advertising account should be 
used in such a way as to do most for the in- 
dividual store and for the community. 

A committee of the club therefore passed 
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upon advertising schemes that were offered, 
the merchants agreeing to buy no advertising 
space that was not approved by the commit- 
tee. As a result, the faker with an un- 
worthy advertising idea has learned that Ne- 
osho is no place for him. 

The fact that the advertising club insures 
greater reader confidence in guaranteeing 


every “special” that is offered—all the stores 








In the so-called good old days when the gray mare was transportation 

and hard roads the exception, the farmer was almost forced to trade in 

the nearest town. Now that he travels by automobile, distance is nothing. 
He buys in the town that gives him the fairest treatment 


combining to give an absolute guarantee of 
good faith—and stoppage of schemes that 
resulted in waste in the name of advertising, 
combined with the more effective use of the 
advertising space through co-operation, has 
resulted in a condition wherein the business 
men of Neosho invest no more in advertising 
than in former times, while gaining much 
more from their advertising appropriations. 
While the most telling evidence of the in- 
tegrity of the stores has been obtained by the 
customer in the course of his buying contact, 
and through the fact the whole town com- 
bined in guaranteeing every advertising state- 
ment, the advertising club has made one fur- 
ther interesting move toward showing the 
farmers near Neosho that the club is not a 
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dark and mysterious town institution which 
is putting up a scheme on the country folk, 

As a means for making the purposes of the 
club known, and for getting into closer con- 
tact with the prospective farmer cutsomer, 
meetings are held, during the summer, out on 
neighboring farms, a different neighborhood 
being selected for each. The club members 
take food enough for themselves and for the 
farmers on whose place the 
meeting is to be held, and for 
his neighbors, though in many 
cases, the farmers insist upon 
supplying a part of the food, 
They want to do their part, 

Under the trees, the club 
holds its regular meeting, dis- 
cussing the merchandising prob- 
lems of the community, though 
never referring to mail order 
houses or other subjects which 
would make it appear that the 
merchants were finding fault 
with competition or with those 
who traded elsewhere. 

It is especially interesting to 
note that the farmers and their 
wives are deeply interested in 
the discussions of the intimate 
problems of the merchant and, 
in many instances, they contrib- 
ute ideas of great value to the 
business men. 


Another Improvement 


NOTHER recent develop- 
ment of the work in Neo- 
sho is the issue of the commu- 
nity auction sale idea. Farmers 
and others bring things which 
they desire to sell, and for the 
service they pay a fee which 
compensates the auctioneer and 
the sale clerk, while also provid- 
ing a small profit, each month, 
for a sinking fund which will 
eventually wipe out a debt the 
business men contracted in build- 
ing an attractive sales pavilion 
to house these monthly events. 
Neosho has no free band con- 
certs to draw trade. It gives 
nothing away. The business men 
there have proceeded upon the 
belief that the town’s customer 
does not want anybody to give 
him something—that what he 
wants is good goods for the 
money and fair and friendly 
treatment. 

Almost precisely the same 
work toward establishing co- 
operative integrity is going on in 
scores of other communities. In 
some cases, the plan was adapted 
from the Neosho idea. In oth- 
ers, it has grown out of the fact that correct 
plans are often born more or less spontane- 
ously in many different places. 

In twenty important cities of the United 
States to-day, leading business men, news- 
paper editors and others, have combined in 
the employment of paid men to insure a 
higher average of community business in- 
tegrity. 

The ability of one advertiser to bring a 
customer back to a town a second time is 
limited in a considerable measure by the abil- 
ity of the customer to find it pleasant and 
profitable to buy other merchandise in that 
same town. Advertising can bring the cus- 
tomer the first time. The goods must bring 
him back. 
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Ink! No one but the old makers, who 


knew the secret, ever succeeded 1n produc- 
ing a Damascus blade. Mimeograph ink 
has never been made by anyone but our- 
selves. It is perhaps the most important part 
of the Mimeographing process. Out of thirty 
years of careful experimenting it has been 
developed—to work with our waxless dermatype 
stencil on the Mimeograph. By these three good 
inventions of ours—(l1) ink, (2) stencil, (3) machine —are 
letters, forms, bulletins, drawings, maps, etc., quickly, easily 
and cheaply duplicated at the speedy rate of five thousand 
finely printed copies an hour. And the excellence of the 


work depends largely upon the ink. Let us show you how this 


process will save money and time for you. Get our booklet 
“N” from A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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Listening In on Congress 
(Continued from page 30) 


we first slept upright in trees and then leaned 
against the walls of a cave. Did you ever see a 
horse sleep, Mr. President? A horse almost always 
sleeps upright. Shall we say, then, that our chil- 
dren must all sleep as this prayer says they must 
sleep, or shall we leave them free to sleep as they 
wish or as science shall discover how they should 
sleep? [Applause.] I am for the spirit of the 
prayer but against the form.” 

This does net apply to the Senater from Idaho. 
He is against the form and the spirit also. 


“Let us stick to our traditions. 

Give us liberty or give us death. 
Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
Whe never to himself hath said: 

‘This is my own my native land, 

To rest in sleeping or to stand— 

As Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Who went to bed with their trousers on, 
All exercised a freeman’s voice 

In making that historic choice?’ 
Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
The law can stuff him into bed, 

And through the long night watches keep 
Its cruel vigil o’er his sleep? 


[Laughter and applause. ] 
“Turp Senator. Mr. President, the third line 
of this proposed prayer says: 
“If I should die before I wake. 


“That is absurd. How could one die before one 
wakes? As well say one died before one lived. It 
is the duty of the Senate to weigh words and to 
determine what they mean. We are here positing 
the impossible, a thing as unworthy of us as a de- 
liberative body as it would be futile of us as givers 
of law. Are we, in agreeing upon a little prayer 
which our children may say before they go to 
bed, to plumb the depths of metaphysics and try 
arbitrarily to establish a fact of life which has re- 
sisted every research of science? [Applause.] I 
can not believe it. Why can not we make this 


read simply. 
“If I should die— 


“Which is probably all that would happen, with- 
out attempting to say that one dies before waking 
or involving ourselves in an interminable dispute 
over a point which has nothing whatever to do 
with getting our children reverently and sweetly 
to bed? [Laughter and applause.] Let us not, 
in freedom’s name, undertake to establish in this 


. body, without benefit of anything better than mere 


political science, that one dies before one wakes, or 
wakes before one dies, or attempt to say what hap- 
pens in that hidden moment when the soul sets 
forth upon the great adventure of death! [Ap- 
plause.] 

“Tet us concern ourselves with things of the 
state, which is our business, leaving things of 
the spirit to those trained in things of the spirit 
and things of the soul to those trained in things of 
the soul. Let us continue to be merely Republicans 
and Democrats [laughter], claiming to know only 
the things known by Republicans and Democrats 
[laughter], and not attempt to be metaphysicians 
or anything which everybody outside this Chamber, 
whether we know it or not, knows very well we 
are not.” [Laughter and applause. ] 


They know very well that we are not any very 
great judges, too, in interpreting things. 


Do Corporations Have Souls? 
Mr. Borah, of Idaho: Mr. President, do I under- 


stand that this poetry is relative to the views of 
the Senator from Mississippi and the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Swanson] as to article 1 in this 
treaty? 


Mr. Williams: It is relative to my view of some 
of these little bits of picayunish amendments of- 
fered by the opponents of the league of nations. 

I read further: 


“Fourtru Senator. Mr. President, I see nothing 
in the captiousness of these my opponents save 
their captiousness itself. [Laughter.] The ex- 
pressions employed in this beautiful little prayer are 
merely forms of speech. They are not theological 
dogma, nor do they attempt to establish a point 


in dispute anywhere except, perhaps, between our- 
selves and the Mohammedans. [Laughter.] 

“This prayer expresses a pretty sentiment. It is 
unfortunate that it does so in words. Words imply 
as many meanings as there are minds, and we 
construe them not by any common rule but ac- 
cording to whatever happens to be our belief. If 
this were not the most disputatious body on earth 
[laughter], if it did not put such a premium on 
cantankerousness as history has never seen equaled 
[laughter], and if it did not hold the motives of 
all men to be evil until they are by some miracle 
proven pure [laughter]—if this deplorable condi- 
tion did not exist here, Mr. President, we should 
accept and ratify this prayer, happy in the confi- 
dence that our children, whose faith, thank God, 
is greater than our own, would be glad to say it 
with no thought that it might mean anything more 
than that through the night they are to be in the 
Lord’s care. [Applause.] 

“It is beneath our dignity as the most august 
deliberative body in a great Christian Nation to 
affect to see in it things no one ever dreamed of 
putting into it, and our grotesque attempts scien- 
tifically to analyze it reflect our own faultiness as a 
Senate rather than its faultiness as a prayer.” 
[Laughter and applause. ] 

That particular Senator seemed to have some 
gumption. 

To continue the reading: 

“FirtrH Senator. Mr. President, I yield to no 
man in acceptance of what is good, but our re- 
sponsibility here is too. great to accept anything 
blindly. ‘The last line of this prayer says: 

“T pray the Lord my soul to take. 

“What do we know in this Chamber of the soul? 
Is the soul proven? Is it an accepted thing? Did 
this body ever say so? Did George Washington 
ever say so? Is it something established to every- 
body’s satisfaction—a thing past debate in the 
Senate, and now to be recognized in law? Are we 
going on from this point to establish the status of 
soul mates [laughter], and to say finally whether 
or not corporations have souls? [Laughter.] 

“Mr. President, we tread here upon ground so 
dangerous that we are likely to be blown up any 
minute. After centuries of debates among the 
most learned men the world has known—from Soc- 
rates, who died in the happiness of feeling that 
he would see and talk to Homer, down to Prof. 
Muensterberg, who went off wondering and prom- 
ised to signal us if there proved to be anything 
in it—safter all this, Mr. President, the United 
States is to affirm in the ratification of this prayer 
the stupendous postulate of immortality! [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] Mr. President, I don’t feel 
equal to it. [Laughter.] 

“Can you imagine the amaze of a world totally 
unprepared for any such affirmation from this 
quarter? [Laughter.] Let us not do that. Let us 
leave that great matter to those intellectual giants 
whose minds have never been ground down to the 
infinite detail of the senatorial function. [Laugh- 
ter.] A man distributing postmasterships over a 
sparsely inhabited and none-too-well schooled com- 
monwealth is not accustomed to orienting his 
thought into the profound problem whether there 
is a life after this. [Laughter.] 

“This is a sweet line: 

“T pray the Lord my soul to take. 

“Tt breathes the very spirit of our Christian 
land. It has in it all the ingeniousness of child- 
hood. It reposes in, I think, an adequate quarter 
a beautiful trust. [Laughter.] Still, does the 
Senate want to make it something more than a 
matter of faith? Does it want to say it is so? 
No, Mr. President. We want to leave it just as it 
is. We want everyone quite free to make of it 
what he will, coerced by no one—least of all the 


Senate. [Applause.] 

“Tt would, after everything else is said, be un- 
constitutional for us to do so. The Constitution 
guarantees religious freedom. This prayer implies 
a religious autocracy. Shall we treat our children 
any less fairly than we treat ourselves? Would we 


first ratify here a prayer and then require the 
Chaplain of the Senate to utter it whenever we 
convene? [Laughter and applause.] Anyway, 
who cares what the prayers of a Nation are so 
long as we can make its laws? [Prolonged ap- 
plause. ] 


“Srxtu Senator. Information has just reached 
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me of an amazing discourtesy te us all. Copies 
of this prayer have been in possession of Wall 
Street for two weeks!” [Consternation.] 

Mr. Borah: Two weeks? He is mistaken. 

Mr. Williams: Two weeks, he says; I leave ques- 
tions of time to the author and to the Senator 
from Idaho to settle. Still continuing the reading: 

“Incredible as it is that Wall Street could be 
interested in any prayer [laughter], I am informed 
that so far as the important centers of thought 
and action in this country go ours is about the 
last to come into possession of this one or to as- 
certain what is in it. [Groans.] This being the 
case, I must hold that the prayer is not something 
with which the Senate can in its dignity at this 
time have anything whatever to de. [Applause,] 
Our children can continue to go to bed in the way 
they have been going to bed. [Applause.] We 
are perfectly willing to take our chances with 
Providence, but we won’t take any chance with 
Wall Street.” [Laughter and cheers. ] 

Mr. President, I read this because I wanted it 
published in large print instead of small print, as 
it would have been had I gotten leave to insert 
in the Recorp; and I do think that as a travesty 
upon a great deal of tweedledumming and tweedle- 
deeing, and a great deal of “splitting hairs betwixt 
the nor’ and nor’west sides” it is altogether mal- 
apropos. 

Mr. Borah: Mr. President, I am very fond of 
the Senator from Mississippi, but I think his taste 
for poetry is perfectly rotten. 

Mr. Williams: Mr. President, that was not 
poetry. That was prose. The Senator is like the 
old woman who was very much astonished to find, 
after she was 70 years old and wanted to know 
what prose was, that she had been talking prose 
all her life. 


Now Brer Rabbit Masquerades 


ICH furs for this winter, eh? Hudson 

seal, mole, kit coney, ermine—even leop- 
ard. Are they? Probably not—most proba- 
bly just Australian or New Zealand rabbit, 
dyed black, gray, brown or white—or camou- 
flaged with spots stencilled on. 

Not American rabbits—their pelts are over- 
tender, but in Australia you can’t put your 
foot down without starting a jack, and mil- 
lions of skins are taken on torchlight night 
“drives”. They bring $2 a pound today, an 
increase of about $1.35 in the last two years. 
Enough to make any bunny quite snobbish! 


When High Wages Pay 


THE percentage of overhead to the pro- 
ductive labor hour depends on how men 
do their work, says William R. Basset in his 
pamphlet, “Breaking Ground for Industrial 
Democracy.” “Take a typical case as it 
was worked out by us some four or five years 
ago.”” A workman was on a simple assem- 
bly and did an average of four a day at the 
rate of 80c each. They examined each oper- 
ation, the process was discussed and all un- 
necessary movements eliminated. In spite of 
time thus consumed ten assemblies were fin- 
ished and on their way to a paint shop at 
five o’clock—although the workman had be- 
fore just been able to finish the four by 
five-thirty. 

“This man though that a new rate of 35c 
would be right for the assemblies under the 
improved methods.” They made the rate 
40c, so that if he had made ten a day he 
would earn 80c more than under the old 
schedule. “The overhead cost on this man 
was 40c an hour, or $4.00 a day; making 
four assemblies a day at the 80c rate gave 
him a wage of $3.20, and a resulting cost to 
the company of $1.80 for each piece. He 
was averaging 13 a day soon, the expense was 
no greater, his wages were $5.20 and the 
cost of each assembly to the company was 
7ic. This,” says Mr. Basset, “is why in- 
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telligently high wages pay! 
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The sound business judgment 
of 49,000 executives 


IT down for an hour to- 

day in the office of a cor- 

poration executive. Watch 
him work. 


What is it that impresses 
your 


The ease with which he gets 
his business done. He seems 
to make decisions almost 1n- 
stinctively. His every move 
and utterance are eloquent of 
sound business judgment. 


And many a man, watching 
such a successful executive, 
has wished vainly that this gift 
of decision were his. 


Yet it is nota gift. There is 
no mystery about it. Those 
very executives would be the 
first to tell you that the great- 
est factor in business judg- 
ment is training — nothing 
more. 


Thousands of men have, by 
their own initiative, created 
business judgment within 
themselves. 


Follow the example of these 
successful men 


49,000 executives—already 
successful—have placed so 
large a value on the added 
business judgment which 
comes with training, that they 
have enrolled for the Alex- 
ander Hamilton  Institute’s 
Modern Business Course and 
Service. 


Can there be any better tes- 
timony to the value of an insti- 
tution than the fact that 49,- 
000 men who had already ar- 
rived, have turned to it for the 


training that will carry them 
even farther? 


17,084 Presidents have enrolled 

3,596 Vice - Presidents have 
enrolled 

3,352 Treasurers have enrolled 

7,072 Secretaries have enrolled 

15,160 Managers have enrolled 

3,366 Sales Managers have 
enrolled 





49,630 Executives 


The man who lets opportunity 
slip because he lacks confidence 
in himself 


N every office there are restless 

men—men who know they 
ought to be more successful than 
they are, who see opportunity pass- 
ing them by because they have no 
training to reach out and grasp it 
confidently. 


Is there something of this rest- 
lessness in your 


This advertisement may be the 
turning point in your career. The 
training that has given other men 
their ability to decide big things 
is open to you, also. 


95,000 men in every 
walk of life 


OR more than ten years the 

Alexander Hamilton Institute 
has been increasing the business 
equipment of men already success- 
ful; 95,000 men with the capacity 
for progress have enrolled. 


It has found these men know- 
ing one department of one busi- 
ness—sales or costs, engineering 
or advertising, factory, office or 
trafic management — and it has 
provided them with a knowledge 
of the underlying principles com- 
mon to all departments. 


What sets a man apart for prog- 
ress? Sure judgment and unhesi- 
tating self-confidence. 


The basis of sure judgment and 
true self-confidence is an under- 


standing of al// the fundamentals 
of business. 


The Modern Business Course 
and Service explains these funda- 
mentals and shows how to apply 
them. 


The kind of men enrolled 


Among the men enrolled in the 
Institute are such leaders as: 


H. D. Carter, General Manager, 
Regal Shoe Co.; Roy W. Howard, 
President of the United Press As- 
sociation; William A. Candler, 
Secretary and Treasurer of the 
Coca-Cola Company; Francis A. 
Countway, President of Lever 
Brothers Co., makers of Lux and 
Lifebuoy Soap; Charles E. Murnan, 
Vice-President United Drug Com- 
pany; and scores of others. 


Begin to build self-confidence 


ERE is a training that has 

helped many thousands of 
men to larger success and in- 
creased income; a training which 
is so valuable that 49,000 execu- 
tives have enrolled for it. Surely 
such a training is worth your 
investigation, at least. 


In a single evening you may get 
the facts. They are printed in a 
116-page book “Forging Ahead in 
Business.” It is free; thousands of 


‘men have found in it the beginning 


of a new self-confidence. Send for 


your copy today. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 
172 Astor Place New York City A~ 
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Send me “Forging Ahead in Business” 
FREE. 
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Hats Off to the Tin Can! 


In the old days bones of cattle marked the course of armies and explorations; 
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now cans support man’s crusades and abolish the seasons for the family at home 


HE United States is now producing 
three quarters of the world’s tin 
plate. 

Thus runs a recent trade announcement. 
It caused very little excitement when it was 
made. No huzzas rent the welkin. So far 
as is known, not a hat was thrown into the 
air. Yet this marked the arrival of America 
at a point of complete predominance over one 
of humanity’s most necessary industries. 

Tin plate is sheet iron or steel coated with 
tin. From it is made the tin can—the “tin” 
of England, and the “can” of America. 

The tin can, past his period of usefulness, 
is not lovely to look upon. He is a fre- 
quenter of ash cans and dump heaps. Yet he 
marks the trail of modern American progress. 

As the whitened bones of bison glisten in 
the prairie sun to mark the hazardous course 
that Empire took across the plains in the ’40s, 
so do the mounds of battered and rusty tin 
cans mark the course of armies and explorers. 
Through the Sahara and along the Great 
Wall, informal heaps of him glitter a mute 
record of trade victories. It means that en- 
lightenment has come to our heathen brother 
in the form of a well-known brand of coal 
oil, or that an effort has been made to reach 
the inner recesses of his soul with an old and 
reliable make of pork and beans. 

In fulfilling his mission the tin can has 
succeeded in eliminating all the picturesque 
hazards of adventure. In the old days when 
crusading was entered into prayerfully and 
with the solemn contemplation of such diffi- 
culties as starvation and exposure, the pro- 
fession was one requiring an excess of forti- 
tude and bravado. After sticking a roll of 
bread into his blouse and swinging a goat 
skin of wine to his saddle, the crusader of 
old had done the most in his power to pro- 
vide against the ravages of hunger. His prin- 
cipal hope of protection lay in the chance that 
he might grow a heavy beard before the first 
snow. ‘The present state of the crusading 
business would amaze him. Its nomenclature 
has been changed to “expedition” and where 
its toughened progenitor traveled on _ his 
nerve, the race that followed him admits that 
it travels on its belly. 

The strength and success of the expedition, 
whether the objective poles be orchids or 
Huns, is measured in direct ratio to the num- 
bers of tin cans of meat, soup, vegetables, 
milk and heat that can be packed in with the 
equipment. 


Social Service Too 


N addition to its warlike feats the tin can 

has also operated as a great social leavener. 
He has elevated the coarse foods and democ- 
ratized the provender of high degree. With- 
out the tin can as a medium the wage-earner 
probably never would have known the joys 
of asparagus salad in mid-winter, and corned 
beef hash might never have attained social 
prominence as a luncheon dish. 

And what is to become of this American 
hero? Is he to flourish and then die to allow 
a newer commodity or a foreign produce to 
succeed him? He isn’t—not after the fight 


By HELEN F. DRIVER 


he has had to put up for existence. If ever 
a success was born in travail it was that of 
our tin can. The butt of party politics for 
the last thirty years, he has withstood all the 





Tardy Recognition 


MPTIED of his treasure and 
E discarded, the tin can does 
not long remain a thing of joyous 
brilliance. A few of them find tem- 
porary employment during the 
summer months as bait holders for 
fishermen; some render their sec- 
ond service to those unkempt 
knights of the roads who are not 
troubled with the increases in 
passenger rates; many are now re- 
claimed and worked over for their 
metal content. But the silent and 
great majority is cast aside and 
forgotten. 

They are forgotten until you 
encounter their rusted ugliness on 
vacant lots, or see them afar on 
smoking garbage dumps, or per- 
chance hear them rattle past at- 
tached to the tail of a dog that is 
not wanted. 

In the days of their degradation 
we can at least remember their 
services. For these combinations 
of sheet steel and tin enable us to 
extend the fatness of the summer 
and fall to the lean days of win- 
ter. They help feed our armies 
and fleets, A billion cans went to 
Europe with the doughboys. They 
are playing a heroic part in feed- 
ing the populations of Europe. 

THE Eprror. 











vicissitudes of protective tariff and finally has 
been graduated to the dignity of an ad 
valorem. 

He has been discriminated against by 
peevish foreign governments not through any 
shortcomings of his own but to deny him ad- 
mission through a prohibitive import duty 
would give vent to a rancor produced through 
other commercial channels. 

Prior to 1890 the Welsh mills had enjoyed 
an almost complete monopoly of the manu- 
facture of tin plate and its export trade. At 
this time practically no tin plate was being 
manufactured in the United States and we 
were importing seventy per cent of the an- 
nual production of the Welsh mills. It was 
at this juncture that American business took 
count of the situation and called a halt. The 
steel industry in America had been developing 
rapidly since the early eighties and the price 
of steel had fallen, stimulating all its allied 
industries. Also Americans were beginning 
to can. Their usual vigor was soon evident. 





The admonition which the British later 
paraphrased into “Eat what you can and tin 
what you can’t” had become current. The 
lines of dried meats, dried fish, dried fruits 
and vegetables were rapidly leaving the rafters 
of the grocery stores to be replaced by shelves 
of canned provender which had steadily anticj- 
pated the national appetite. 

Americans could import pig tin from the 
Straits, Australia, Bolivia and the Dutch East 
Indies as easily as the Welsh. Revolutionary 
changes had also taken place in the manu- 
facture of tin cans by machinery and there 
was a growing demand for tin roofs, cooking 
utensils, bottle tops and tobacco cans. No 
argument in the world against the United 
States producing her own supply of tin plate. 
From where the Welshman sat, of course, the 
situation looked entirely different. 

The industry was launched in America not 
without a few misgivings. Skilled labor was 
not to be had except in the rare instances 
where an expert Welshman could be induced 
to come over into the camp of the enemy. 
The existing processes of manufacture were 
so crude as to almost preclude a supply for 
the home market with any comfort until in- 
ventions and improvements could be made. 
However, these difficulties .only served as a 
sporting challenge. The men who had under- 
taken the new industry overcame them almost 
as quickly as they arose. 


Getting to Be a Big Boy! 


To-payY he represents one of the large in- 
dustries of America. The valuation of his 
1918 production was placed at $200,000,000. 
Since 1900, when American exportations were 
but a few million pounds, our export trade 
has climbed rapidly; in 1918 we placed on the 
foreign market 560,068,432 pounds of tin 
plate. This was in addition to the home de- 
mand which was reaching abnormal figures in 
an effort to supply the demand for containers 
for army rations. 

In gaining and holding the field it has been 
difficult, naturally, to keep all our friends. 
There is the Welsh situation. They watched 
American plants make improvements and in- 
ventions with which they had little sympathy 
and without which they were unable to com- 
pete with us in the export field. Little by 
little their foreign clientele dwindled until 
there was nothing left save Canada. 

By 1910 the American manufacturers had 
overtaken the domestic market and were 
able to turn their serious attention to the ex- 
port trade. In maintaining the domestic price 
around $3.60 per hundred pounds American 
corporations were able to enter the Canadian 
market at 50 or 60 cents under the domestic 
quotations and undersell the Welsh product. 
Once Canada got in the way of buying the 
American produce she was unwilling to stop. 
It was easier for her to communicate with 
our manufacturers and she could depend upon 
prompt deliveries. 

Came the war and the American tin cam 
roamed over the earth in amazing quanti- 
ties. Great Britain, France, and Belgium, 
whose mills had hitherto kept us out of the 
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GNyis is the FEDERAL — 
thatis commanding nationwide attention 

Designed by the greatest authority on 
adding machines in America, the Federal 
marks his crowning effort. It stands for 
simplified efficiency. 


CHARLES WALES 


Mr. Wales is the Inventor of 
the Federal Adding Machine. 
He is also the inventor of the 
Wales Adding Machine 
(which still bears his 
name), and for nearly three 
years was in the Invention 
Department of the Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine 
Company. 


N 1914, Charles Wales, the veteran adding machine inventor 
declared he would build a new machine—one that would over- 
come existing adding machine troubles. 


His ten years’ experience with the two big companies in the busi- 
ness, one of which still bears his name, combined with modern 
manufacturing methods, has produced the Federal Adding Mach- 
ine-—-a revolutionary product—strikingly simple—bristling with 
right ideas. 


A strong corporation of successful business men—men of tried 


adding machine experience—stand behind the Federal. 


The Federal is not a new machine. For five years it has been in 
constant use by some of the largest corporations in the east; 
including the Federal Government. Exacting tasks have proved 
its merit finally, and we are now ready to announce quantity 
production and distribution for the present in territory east of 
the Mississippi. ‘ 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing Company is making the 
Federal Adding Machine in its huge plant at Hartford, Conn. 
This splendid organization of engineers and factory experts, with 
its international reputation, affords a convincing guarantee of the 
Federal’s mechanical excellence. 


Every careful buyer of office appliances will see the Federal before 
he buys. It commands immediate recognition through its down- 
right merit and superiority. . 


The Standard Federal ‘‘A’’? Adding and Listing Machine has 9-column capacity; 
81 keys; 13-inch carriage; roll paper holder; fiexible keyboard; easy handle pull 
(motor equipment if desired). There are only half as many parts in the Federal 
as in other standard machines. Stronger construction, standardized, interchange- 
able parts, minimum movement and wear of parts. Every item visible. Elimina- 
tion of long standing troubles; and a host of new conveniences of construction 
that make for speed and accuracy. Adding machine service guaranteed. 


For 16 page illustrated booklet, address: 


FEDERAL ADDING MACHINE CORPORATION 


251 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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European field, were now dependent upon the 
American product. We were also exporting 
tin plate to the very source from which we 
drew our pig tin—the Straits Settlements, 
the Dutch East Indies, Australia, China and 
Bolivia. 


But the war is more or less over. Things 
have changed since the armistice. There 
is the stubborn Welshman again. Welsh 


manufacturers are taking definite steps to 
regain the Canadian market and are entering 
a therough study of American processes in 
order to compete. German, French and Bel- 
gian mills are reopening in a desultory way; 
the Japanese have been quietly carrying on 
experimental work in the manufacture of tin 
plate and will seon put a product ef their own 
on the market—all of which might bode ill 
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for the future of the American tin can were 
it not for one large and permanent advantage: 

His innards— 

His condensed milk, his beans, his salmon, 
his meats, his fruits, his pickles, his jams, his 
soups—the forty-seven dozen succulent varia- 
tions which have made him a popular import 
item wherever he is known. Before the war 
the conquest of the foreign appetite was a 
slow process. Europeans and Asiatics alike 
employ the utmost deliberation in the matters 
of purees and goulashes, and it is barely pos- 
sible that this feat never would have been 
accomplished had it net been for the dough- 
boy. He proved a willing and most successful 
press agent. 

With an inexhaustible supply of canned 
goods behind him he was able to initiate his 
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European acquaintances into the mysteries of 
the entire canned menu. By no effort on his 
part the doughboy paved the way for the 
American canning industry through France 
and on to Berlin. This statement may be 
taken literally if we are to accept the tireless 
statistician, who says that a billion tin cans 
were used by the American Expeditionary 
Forces. 

Through the efforts of the American re- 
lief committees French, Belgian, Russian and 
Polish refugees developed an appetite for 
American goods. As a result of this Amerj- 
can canners are receiving more orders than 
they can comfortably fill. In war-ravaged 
countries American brands of condensed milk 
will be a necessity until herds can be re- 
stocked. 


The Right To Bargain 


From necessity we have dickered separately with the nations for the best trade agreements 
we could get—Shall we swap this Yankee privilege for a policy that gives and asks no favors? 


General Benjamin F. Butler once said, 
who fails to outmatch the United States 
when a treaty is negotiated. 

His inability to read, explained the shrewd 
but gleomy Benjamin F., resulted in “the 
poor” Indian being cheated whenever he sat 
down in his wigwam or under a tree to bar- 
gain with the American Government. 

Elsewhere, which was everywhere, General 
Butler asserted, “experience has shown us 
that we have always lost when we entered 
into treaties with” civilized powers. Then 
he proceeded, specifically and chronologically, 
to bolster up his statement. 

But the miserable picture that he drew was 
put into words more than thirty years ago. 
Headway in diplomatic skill, among Ameri- 
cans, has since been made. Nor will intelli- 
gent men agree that the picture was techni- 
cally or even loosely correct—except with 
resnect to the Indian; and as to them, let the 
veil of regret, or shame itself, be thrown over 
the facts in the case. 

Yet General Butler spoke the truth, as it 
was at times then and later, when he said 
that the question of American interests “is 
usually left by the Senate to be considered by 
the President and his consideration is gener- 
ally left to the Secretary of State and his 
consideration is largely left to some clerk.” 

To some clerk “who often wishes to gratify 
the minister of some other nation.” But, 
though slowly, diplomacy in this country has 
become an established profession. Politicians, 
of the bread-and-butter variety, it has been 
learned, are no credit to the nation in foreign 
parts. And of no value. 

Once wheat and cotton practically consti- 
tuted the American surplus of products seek- 
ing outside markets. Foreign countries bought 
both without being solicited. Then other 
items, oil and machinery, for example, crept 
into the catalogue of exports. 

Whereupon it was found that professional 
“colonels” and improvised “judges” were help- 
less—and hopeless. Political lights, neither 
bright nor shining, continue to reside in alien 
capitals, but, on the whole, matters are far 
better than they were in the cynical days of 
General Butler. 

At one time diplomacy was principally pol- 


Te Indian is the enly person on earth, 


By JAMES B. MORROW 


itical and geographical. Dynasties were to 
be maintained; republics created. Such sub- 
jects have not grown ebsolete, but food and 
clothing are secondary te ne other question. 

Henry IV of England, on his death bed, 
warned his son, who was to be Henry V, that 
war and foreign expeditions meant tranquility 
at home, because they gave employment to all 
the restless spirits in the kingdom. Here, 
then, to which must be added the honor and 
gain accruing te the menarch, may be found 
the well-spring of ancient diplomacy. 

Work and wages now are the elements of 
national peace and security. First, an idle 
and hungry people turn upon their govern- 
ment; and then upon one another. Bread 
and meat, therefore, have surpassed bound- 
aries in magnitude. Shoes and clothing in 
themselves are a moving principle. The cot- 
tage rules, instead ef the fortress or castle. 


Even Diplomacy Reforms | 


S° the face of diplomacy has changed alto- 
gether. Much, infinitely more, for the 
better. But Americans never have practised 
in their foreign relations vices that have been 
prevalent elsewhere. Again, save in time of 
crisis, diplomacy has not interested any but a 
small, studious class among the people. De- 
tached industrially, in a large measure, from 
the rest of the world, the United States has 
trodden its way alone. 

Now, however, this country hears the sum- 
mons of the universe. Besides, its own in- 
stinct is awake and calls. Goods are needed 
everywhere. More will be produced here 
than can be sold at home. In the fifteen 
words of the last two sentences will be found 
one of the greatest problems ever to engage 
the wisdom, talent and enterprise of the busi- 
ness men, legislators and diplomatists of the 
nation. 

Mastery of the problem will be made easier 
if it is understood that the methods of carry- 
ing on trade between countries should be as 
simple as are the methods that individuals 
follow in dealing among themselves. A horse 
is sold by one farmer to another. Into such 
an equation, if the transaction is to be satis- 
factory, there must be honesty, together with 
a fair price. 

Exactly the same principles, neither more 


nor less, should control the transactions in 
cargo lots between New York and London, 
Philadelphia and Paris, Boston and Rotter- 
dam. More machinery may be employed in 
the transfer ef goods when buyers and sellers 
are widely separated than when they are resi- 
dents of the same neighborhood, but there 
ought te be no more mystery in the processes 
that are carried out. 

Nevertheless there has been mystery. Ex- 
porters have not always been sure of their 
ground. The reason for this, some will say, is 
that the United States has never had a stand- 
ard policy governing its commercial relations 
with other nations. It has bargained sepa- 
rately with the countries of the world. This 
procedure was adopted when other countries 
looked upon this country as an experiment 
and demanded and took all that they could 
get. 

“The American position began,” says Dr. 
Frank W. Taussig, “with the making of the 
very first treaty of the United States (that of 
February, 1778, with France), and from then 
until the present time the guiding principle 
in the commercial treaty-making policy of the 
United States has been that of bargaining 
between individual nations on the basis of 
reciprocal and progressive giving of favor for 
favor and concession for concession. 

“American statesmen,” Dr. Taussig con- 
tinues, “have contended for equality of op- 
portunity to bargain but not for identity of 
treatment; for the removal and prevention of 
discrimination, but not for the same terms to 
all states at all times and in relation to all 
trade.” 

Confusion, to a degree, as a consequence, 
has prevailed. Business men and their law- 
yers, with a score of charts in their navigation 
rooms, have encountered many difficulties on 
the deeps and in the channels of international 
trade. Here the law—for a treaty is the 
law—reads one way; there it reads another. 

The remedy, to Dr. Taussig, is simple. 
“Any policy adopted by the United States,” he 
lays down, “should have for its object, on one 
hand, the prevention of discrimination and the 
securing of equality of treatment for Ameri- 
can commerce and for American citizens, and, 
on the other hand, the frank offer of the same 
equality of treatment to all countries that re- 
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apparatus the Government box testing 
laboratory at Madison. In it we deter- 
mine by constant tests how to build better 
boxes of all kinds, to make safe deliveries 
in the shipping of every kind of product. 


This indicates the completeness of the 
study which our organization gives to the 
building of better boxes, to the most prac- 
tical labor and money saving methods of 
assembling, and to the marshaling of our 
immense resources of paper mill, timber- 
lands, sawmills, factories and distribution 
points to give manufacturers the best box 
for their use and assure promptness in de- 
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- by loaded boxes in the lower tier of a 
»f pile when in transit either by truck or 
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0 upper boxes in the pile) and the hori- 
ll zontal force necessarry to overcome 
: the inertia of the boxes in the moving 
car. The amount of the force — 
upon the weight of boxes and the 
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in stantly increasing pressure, as in the 
n illustration, and is continued until the 
| box fails. 
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ciprocate in the same spirit and to the same 


effect. 

“The United States,” he declares, “should 
ask no special favors and should grant no 
special favors. It should exercise its powers 
and impose its penalties, not for the purpose of 
securing discrimination in its favor, but to 
prevent discrimination to its disadvantage.” 

This is the philosophy of the brotherhood 
of mankind. ‘Theoretically, it is a charming 
doctrine. “Come,” says the altruist, to all the 
people of a city—men, women and children 
assembled in the park, black and white, native 
and alien—‘let us dwell together in love and 
charity and leave our pocketbooks on the 
doorsteps at night. 


He Has Read All the Treaties 
Bu Dr. Taussig may be right. He ought 


to be, for he is a learned and experienced 
man. As the evangelist of a new order that 
Congress may adopt and the President exe- 
cute, he looms heroically in revolutionary 
events that may occur. 

Moreover, he has read all the treaties of 
trade that have been signed by the United 
States. This duty he performed while chair- 
man of the Tariff Commission, an honor he re- 
cently resigned, now that the war is at an end. 

“T am six feet tall 
and am sixty years 
old,” he said with a 
smile, after he strode 
into his office, sat down 
at his desk and came 


aa 


Sr 


eye to eye with the writer 
of this article. He might 
also have added: “And I 
weigh, say, 200 pounds.” 

Is he competent to coun- 
sel the nation concerning its practices in for- 
eign trade? On paper, he is. Traditionally, 
he seems to be. Practically—this matter the 
reader must answer for himself. Now, the 
Taussigs have had what can be called the com- 
mercial instinct. There is such an instinct, 
individual and racial. Under the former 
heading, Andrew Carnegie, for example; 
under the latter, Holland, which, being at 
war with the French, sold powder and ball to 
the agent of Louis XIV, King of France. 

There is no need of going backward fur- 
ther than the year 1846, when William Taus- 
sig, an Austrian chemist, educated in Europe, 
emigrated to the United States. Unable to 
practise his profession in a land where chem- 
ists were regarded druggists, William Taus- 
sig studied medicine and as a physician prac- 
tised in St. Louis. 

Don’t underrate this man and pass him by 
for the lines that are to be written about his 
son later on. Abraham Lincoln appointed 
him collector of internal revenue and speedily 
in the years that followed he became a banker, 
builder and publicist. With James B. Eads 
he constructed the famous bridge across the 
Mississippi River. He organized the St. Louis 
Terminal Railroad Company. He was chosen 
president of the Traders National Bank. He 
was a director in other financial enterprises. 

At the age of seventy, he withdrew from 
business and until his death, seventeen years 


i 


later, devoted himself to the public service. 
In the meantime “he had good sense enough 
to send his son to Harvard College, and at a 
day,” the son remarked, “when mighty few 
boys in that part of the country were fortu- 
nate enough to enter college.” 

Graduated at the age of twenty, Frank W. 
Taussig traveled for a year in Europe. Then 
he began a course in law at Harvard. He 
meant to practise in New York. But Presi- 
dent Charles W. Eliot picked him out to be 
his private secretary and made him an in- 
structor of political economy two years later 
and the lawyer who was to be retained at 
Harvard, rising to a full professorship and 
becoming an author of books on money, wages 
and capital and other eco- 
nomic subjects. 

“Had you gone back 
to St. Louis, after you 
graduated at Har- 
vard,” the inter- 
viewer remarked, 
“vou might have 


become a —” 

“Jobber of dry-goods 
or God knows what else,” 
Dr. Taussig said, and the look in his eye indi- 
cated that he had no reproaches, either for 
President Eliot or for himself. 

Such, skeletonized though the facts may be, 
is the man who advises the United States 
wholly to change its ancient form of writing 
treaties of commerce. ‘The American Gov- 
ernment,” he says, again stating the case, but 
using new language, “embarked upon a com- 
mercial policy intended to offer and to secure 
equality of treatment. The United States, 
however, actually established, repeatedly, com- 
mercial relationships with individual nations, 
of which the net effect has been inequality; 
her treatment of various nations, individually, 
has been ‘special.’ ” 

It could hardly have been otherwise. The 
first treaty, that with France, in 1778, was 
made and signed during the Revolutionary 
War. Ethically and technically it squared 
with the best skill and philosophy of that day, 
or any other. 


The Meaning of a Famous Phrase 


[N it was the celebrated most-favored-nation 
clause. This clause, briefly explained in 
understandable terms, means that two nations, 
bargaining with each other with respect to a 
definite matter, grant to each other, in that 
particular matter, all that has been granted, 
or that may be granted, in that matter, to any 
other nation. 

’ Diplomatists and economists exercising their 
ingenuity and vocabularies, as do lawyers and 
theologians, have read into the clause, by the 
change or addition of a word or a sentence 
here and there, various definitions, so that the 
clause may be conditional or unconditional. 
Further to perplex the lay mind, the diploma- 
tists and economists have created three types 
of the conditional clause and five types of the 
unconditional. 

There is no need in this article, even if it 
could be done by the writer, which is doubtful, 
to elucidate the most-favored-nation doctrine 
as it is now applied to at least eight different 
situations or series of facts. In the primitive 
age of Benjamin Franklin, Silas Deane and 
Arthur Lee, who negotiated the French treaty 
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—primitive as to themselves and to the new 
nation they represented—words meant just 
what they said. 

It is inspiring to know that the United 
States, two years after the signing of the 
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Declaration of Independence, was guided in 
its diplomacy by the best of ideals. “Equality 
of treatment,” quoting the phrase of Dr. 
Taussig, was to be accorded to France, and 
the principle having been adopted in relation 
to that country, it promised to become the 
fixed policy of the American Government. 

The more that the wisdom and the char- 
acter of the fathers of the Republic are stud- 
ied and understood, the greater will be the 
conviction that they were other than humanly 
chosen altogether. It was as if a special sort of 
moral glory attached to the birth of the nation. 
A model, it almost seems, was established for 
peoples everywhere who were to govern and 
be governed thereafter. 

Perhaps the foregoing paragraph has no 
place, rightfully or coherently, in this article. 
Let that be granted. But there it is; and no 
harm will result from reading it and honoring 
it by thinking it over. 

That which was done, freely, for France, 
might have been done elsewhere in those 
early days of the Republic. The principle of 
equality and no favors had been declared. 
But following the Revolution, and while 
George Washington was President, came a 
period of occupation, when at Oswego, Ni- 
agara, Detroit, .Mackinaw and other points 
along the northern border military posts were 
maintained by the British on the ground that 
all of the provisions of the treaty of 1783, 
proclaiming on the one hand and acknowledg- 
ing on the other, the independence of the 
United States, had not been carried out in 
good faith. Mainly, the complaint of Eng- 
land concerned the treatment of Tories and 
Loyalists. 

British soldiers, practically, were bargained 
out of the country by John Jay, whom Wash- 
ington sent to London. Great Britain still 
looked -upon the thirteen colonies as sinful 
daughters, who would return some day and 
seek forgiveness. Jay was not given an audi- 
ence by George III until after he had been 
in London four months. 

A Boston newspaper, reporting the event 
and commenting on it, stated that he “had 
actually kissed the hand of the Queen,” and 
that “his lips ought to have been blistered to 
the bone.” 

The prosperity of the United States dates 
from the ratification of the Jay treaty— 
a bargain shrewdly driven—which took the 

(Continued on page 45) 
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labor needs to co-operate for its success. 
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The Right to Bargain 

(Continued from page 43) 
British troops out of this country and gave 
life to the commerce and industry of the 
American people. History says so. Yet Jay 
was burned in effigy by his fellow countrymen 
and so abusive were the words spoken and 
written about George Washington that he 
called them “indecent” and said that they 
“could scarcely be applied to a Nero, a notori- 
ous defaulter or even to a common pick- 
pocke Ze \ 

Some twenty years later, another war with 
England being fought, Lord Sheffield wrote: 
“We have now a complete opportunity of 
getting rid of that most impolitic treaty of 
1794, when Lord Grenville (Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs) was so perfectly duped by 

” 

So, against General Butler, in 1885, and his 
sneers and reproaches, should be quoted Lord 
Sheffield in 1813. Whether the British were 
duped or not, the Jay treaty enriched the 
United States by opening the currents of trade 
to the American people. At the same time, 
the treaty, which was simply a business con- 
tract put into writing by two nations, made 
visible the benefits that might be obtained 
under the policy that Dr. Taussig now calls 
“special treatment.” 

The theory of bargaining, the writer would 
say, has, in the main, governed the negotia- 
tion of commercial treaties by the United 
States ever since 1794. Nor, it will be argued, 
could such a theory be ignored by a nation 
which, since 1860, with but two intermissions, 
has maintained a tariff wall around its home 
industries. The very fact that a country, by 
duties, hinders imports means that such a 
country is open to suggestions coming under 
the category of give-and-take. 

Reciprocity, sentimentally close to the 
American heart, is “special treatment” in al- 
most every instance. Possibly, in every in- 
stance. ‘The United States says to Brazil: 
“You have coffee and rubber; but you do not 
have sewing-machines, petroleum, pine lumber 
or farm implements. Let us bargain to- 
gether.” 

The centract that comes out of such a 
conference is reciprocal, that is individual, and 
is no less than special treatment by Brazil to 
the United States and by the United States to 
Brazil. 

“A great gain would be secured,” Dr. Taus- 
sig says, “now that the United States is com- 
mitted to wide participation in world politics, 
if a clear and simole policy could be adopted 
and followed. The guiding principle might 
well be that of equality of treatment—a prin- 
ciple in accord with American ideals of the 
past and of the present. 

“Equality of treatment,” he continues to 
say, “should mean that the United States treat 
all countries on the same terms, and in return 
require equal treatment from every other 
country. So far as concerns general industrial 
policy and general tariff legislation, each coun- 
try—the United States as well as others— 
should be left free to enact such measures 
as it deems expedient for its own welfare. 
But the measures adopted, whatever they be, 
should be carried out with the same terms and 
the same treatment for all nations.” 

In short, the Yankee should cease to dicker 
and to swap and to take pleasure in such ad- 
ventures. Can he do it? 


Ocean Freight Rates 
D®: EMORY R. JOHNSON, as head of 


the Rate Investigation Division of the 
United States Shipping Board, recently made 


the following statements of policy: That the 
initiation and making of ocean rates will con- 
tinue as long as the Shipping Board operates 
vessels and probably as long as the Board 
owns them; that rate making by the Shipping 
Board is not designed to prevent successful 
competition with the Board by private own- 
ers, but strict adherence to commercial princi- 
ples is not possible or desirable; that until 
normal tonnage conditions are restored the 
Shipping Board must concern itself with rate 
control as well as with rate making, and that 
throughout 1919 there will be such a tonnage 
shortage as to make stabilization of ocean 
rates through government control desirable. 
That means an extension of the life of the act 
of July 18, 1918, for the possible period of 
nine months in order that extortionate freight 
rates may be prevented, terminal changes 
guarded, and manufacturers and traders en- 
abled to make plans founded on the assur- 
ance of stable ocean rates. 


Astral Advice to Business 

N “The Seven Purposes,” a beok subtitled 

“An Experience in Psychic Phenomena,” 
Written by Margaret Cameron, occur the fol- 
lowing passages. They are stated to have been 
transmitted to Mrs. Cameron through the 
spirit of one Maynard Holt. We don’t knew 
about that, but we de know that it reads well. 

“The code of school and college forces 
may be developed and applied to business and 
productive ferces. This is the first applica- 
tion of college training to competitive busi- 
ness. . . . As the college boy works first for 
his own power, but most for his team, and 
first, last, and all the time for clean athletics, 
so the business man should work first for his 
unit, definitely for his country’s welfare, but 
first, last and always for clean cooperation 
with all who make for the world’s progress. 

. . Cooperation in individual enterprise has 
succeeded. Cooperation in national enterprise 
would succeed no less. More and more, men 
are recognizing the value of united effort in 
commrcial enterprise. . . . Will cooperation 
in business, cooperation in war, teach them 
to study and practise cooperation in world 
welfare and progress? Will they learn that 
it is not only in war that a weakened Belgium 
means an endangered England, that a hungry 
France means short rations in America, that 
a link weakened means the chain weak? How 
many times must this premise be demon- 
strated before the argument is carried to its 
logical conclusion, and national cooperation, 
free and voluntary, provides for the good of 
one by protecting and developing all? This is 
not a Utopian fantasy. It is common sense.” 


Taxing the Argentinian Drummer 

OMMERCIAL travelers’ licenses come 

high at present in Argentina. When the 
Argentinian Congress passes the 1919 budget 
the fees may dwindle. But just now it’s 
expensive to “carry a line” in South America. 
The Annual License Taxes have run as high 
as $2,123. For firms established outside the 
province of Buenos Ayres and for firms in San 
Luis, commercial traveler taxations means 
nearly $255 annually—and it’s up to nearly 
$425 in Salta. In the latter province the 
goods for which the license is to be obtained 
are classified. If you sell clothing for men 
you pay $339.68 annually—but if your “line” 
is crackers or sic “baptismal costumes,” you 
get off for $42.46. Embroidery and per- 
fumery demand a larger fee than iron beds, 
sewing machines and native wines. Cigars 
and liquors are taxed below hats and women’s 
dresses. Selling general merchandise of a 
single house brings the heaviest toll of all— 
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$424.60. But clothing for men and children 
is dearer to purvey than mere feminine ap- 
parel—the difference between $339.68 and 
$169.84 annually. General neckwear, with 
candles, preserves and brushes, are among the 
cheapest in fee. And there yeu are! An in- 
teresting classification and no small item in 
the overhead. It also demonstrates a certain 
taxational individuality! 


Exit J. Barleycorn, Enter —? 
(Continued from page 19) 


rye are the raw products from which whiskey 
was made. But the effect on them, say the 
experts, will not be great. But with barley, 
a large proportion of which entered into the 
making of beer, the problem is not so simple. 
However, the experts say it should adjust 
itself without much shock to those who have 
engaged in that branch of agriculture. For 
barley has unusual feeding value, and in- 
creased exports during the last few months 
have more than filled the gap made by pro- 
hibition. 

Hops, the other chief ingredient of beer, 
doesn’t represent a large industry. But the 
vineyards that produced the grapes from 
which was squeezed the millions of galleas 
of American wine, new tabooed, present 
probably the most melancholy prespect of all 
the branches of farming affected by pro- 
hibition. 

“So far as the grape and wine industry are 
concerned,” says the Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Wine Growers’ Associatien, “national 
prohibition means destruction. The growers 
can’t very well abanden their industry and 
get inte another without facing peverty. The 
grapes are of no value for anything else ex- 
cept wine. The wine maker’s cellar in most 
cases is fit for no other business and its loca- 
tion makes it unavailable for any other.” 
Neutral experts don’t take a much more 
optimistic view. 

Vinegar manufacture is said to promise 
some slight relief, and grape juice manufac- 
ture considerable, in certain instances. In 
fact, an Ohio official says the vineyards of 
his State will profit more frem grape juice 
than from wine. Sugar and fruit juice 
manufacture may offer some further help; 
and sugar or sirup making, in the opinion of 
United States Bureau of Chemistry experts, 
supplies a fine field for the utilization of 
surplus barley. 

But in spite of the fact that the Eighteenth 
Amendment will be effective in a few months 
and war-time prohibition has been operating 
for nearly three, the subject of the change’s 
effect on commerce and some branches of 
farming is still beset by confusion. 

“We know fairly well what will happen 
under a given state of facts,” declared an 
expert who has looked into the subject, “but 
who can state or anticipate the facts? Bone 
dryness is only a few years old as a com- 
munity practice; we've never had anything 
looking like national prohibitien. We know, 
for example, that most people get the candy 
urge after giving up intoxicants, but the 
evidence doesn’t prove it to be a lasting 
appetite.” 

“And don’t forget,” a distiller broke in, 
“that there’ll be more liquor drunk during 
the next year than ever before in the coun- 
try’s history. The reason is everybody who 
could has laid in supplies. The cellar goods 
are handy and—well, whiskey never before 
has been so well advertised. 

“The future? It is as blank to me as any- 
one else. And it means no more to me, for 
I am getting into another line. 

“But there’s a big principle—” 
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Service that is cheap because 
everybody gets it 


At nearly every turn we depend on some 
one to furnish us with a necessity. 


Take electricity for instance: It is a low 
priced service because many homes co- 
operate in buying from a big plant. 


Water is pumped into your house so cheaply 
by a waterworks supplying thousands of 
people that you could not afford to build 
your own system. 


We see bakeries selling bread cheaper than 
the housewife can make it because they 
turn out so many loaves. 


Ice is put into the refrigerator cheaper than 
we can freeze it ourselves. 


Quantity production always costs the least. 
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When a big firm like Swift & Company 
supplies you with meat it cares also for the 
by-products and thus reduces the difference 
between live and dressed costs—a benefit 
to all concerned. 


If Swift & Company’s profit of a fraction of a 
cent per pound were eliminated entirely from 
the meat delivered at your door, it would 
make practically no difference in the price. 


Do you believe that government interfer- 
ance with the complicated and efficient 
machinery of the packing industry can be 
of any benefit? Experience with govern- 
ment regulation of railroads and telephone 
and telegraph might suggest an answer. 





Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more than 30,000 shareholders 
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Food Costs Climb and Other Prices Follow While Wise 
Men Cry Out Against Extravagance and Are Heeded Not 


By ARCHER WALL DOUGLAS 








NCE every little while there comes to the writer of this more freedom from artificial supervision and an opportunity 
article the complete story of every endeavor and every for the laws of supply and demand to resume their sway. 








industry, which directly or indirectly, has bearing upon the As the result of a season of startling contrasts in 
business of this great country. It is the short and simple weather, agricultural conditions and yields offer _ the 
annals of every hamlet and widest variations, sometimes 
every great city, and of the ” ope in close contact. 

countryside from the minute Business Conditions, September 11, 1919 All of Montana, the west- 


HE map shows at a glance the noe orgy —_ ern half of North Dakota 
ditions of the country. It is prepar y Mr. Douglas : 
as a weather map of business, and should be so read. The the extreme northwestern 


agriculture and small flocks 
and herds of New England 


to the endless grain fields of light areas indicate large bank deposits, promising crops, portion of South Dakota, 
the far flung prairies of the industrial activity, evidence of an economic evolution, and the northern two-thirds 
Great Plains states and the creating new needs in home, shop, and farm—in a word, of Wyoming 


; a “high pressure” buying market. The black areas lo- . . 
cattle upon a thousand hills cate reverse conditions. The shaded area means half way. will raise 
that form the great grazing scarcely any 





























ranges of the southwest and north- 
west. 

It is an infinite number of mosaics 
of local conditions and events making up a composite 
picture, not alone of material things, but of even 
more moment, of the attitude of the people toward tropical heats. ‘The only oases in this burnt up waste 
the present and its trend, and their concern for the future are mining towns, where higher prices of copper and silver 
and its likelihoods. make business conditions more cheerful, while immediately 

Naturally, the crops still hold the lead with the story of a across the state line in South Dakota and Nebraska crops 
plentiful abundance of every food product, even though short are abundant because of plentiful precipitation. Between 
of earlier estimates, and not of record-breaking yields, This 600,000 and 700,000 cattle have been shipped out of two 
bountiful supply only emphasizes the unreasonable and un- pastures and ranges in Minnesota and Montana, while in 
natural high costs of all food products at a time when there the far southwest, Texas, Oklahoma and New Mexico have 
is no denial that the supply is ample for both domestic and come up from the slough of despond in which they were 
foreign needs. sunk for three long weary years of desperate drought, and 

We are much concerned, and justly so, at the heavy burden stand upon the hilltops of prosperity. 
of the cost of living, and among many there seems to be a They have crops, save cotton, in full measure, the cattle 
tendency to invoke Government control to curb this evil industry is fast reviving, there is much fruit and garden truck 
—this, too, despite our bitter experience during the war and_ and the story of oil development and production in west 
since, as to the incompetence, inefficiency, and extravagance ‘Texas makes the Count of Monte Cristo seem like a piker, 
characteristics of the management of every business which Fortunately, the drought stricken regions in the northwest 
has passed under Government control. What we need is (Continued on page 50) 


crops at all, owing to a pro- 
longed drought accompanied by 
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Little Ban 


The world’s debt represents 
credit—the faith of business 
men in governments and in the 
business institutions by which is 
created that national wealth on 
which the good faith of govern- 
ments is made secure. 


The surface of this planet is 
dotted with institutions that 
exist for the purpose of keeping 
this just system of credit alive, 
active and sound. 


Our banks are the treasurers 
and bookkeepers for both indi- 
viduals and nations. Without 
them how difficult, if not impos- 
sible, would be the processes of 
taxation, the flotation of bond 
issues, the distribution of cur- 
rency, the conduct of exchange 
and the simplifying of all the 
operations and transactions of 
commerce. 
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and reat World’s Debt 


Be 





They are the guarantors of the 
payment of that stupenduous 
debt that today burdens the na- 
) tionsoftheearth. Theystandas 
ee aM agents of human endeavor in the 
Za ae production of that vast amount 
~ ‘ae || , nt ‘ aes of material wealth which must 
| be created to square the account 
with great human errors. 





| Surely this great financial in- 
fe - | dustry—whose business islargely 
mae figuring—can speak with author- 
| _ » ity asto the value of accurate 
% — = | accounting in business. 
And bankers know that the ac- 
| i. a curacy so essential in present day 
~ ie ” Gera business could not exist without 
| oF ee 4 ¥ the aid of adding, bookkeeping 
Ma, Ps it and calculating machines. 
yee “a | <2 Therefore, ask your banker 
oe all ) for his advice regarding the ap- 
plication of these machines to 
your business. 
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Food Costs 


(Continued from page 47) 
are the only “poor” spots in the entire coun- 
try. Elsewhere conditions are either fair or 
good—mostly good, because it is one of those 
rare periods in our business history when 
almost every industry is doing well, so that 
there is small question of lack of employment. 

Also there is demand for almost everything 
that is produced. Owing to constant advances 
in wages and less frequent raises in salaries 
the purchasing power of the many is at the 
highest point ever known and it is upon this 
fact that the entire fabric of prosperity rests 
at present. 

There seems to be a general consciousness 
that good times will continue so long as this 
condition of large earnings and free spending 
prevails. There is equally another conscious- 
ness, rather inarticulate, and not so well de- 
fined, that there is something essentially arti- 
ficial in the entire economic structure—that 
there is not true relation between the cost of 
production and prices, that earnings and the 
volume of production are not properly co- 
ordinated, and that artificial control of supply 
is largely responsible for many prevailing high 
prices. This same consciousness realizes that 
some day there must be a readjustment, and 
that this cannot be long deferred in the matter 
of unduly high prices. Yet withal the day of 
reckoning does not seem forbiddingly im- 
minent. For, as one observer remarks, 

“The children of Israel were more occupied 
in dancing around the Golden Calf than in 
listening to the thundering and lightning on 
Mount Sinai.” 


; Diversification at Last 
JP IVERSIFICATION of crops did much 


in all parts of the country to equalize the 
damage wrought to leading crops which were 
once the sole stay and support of certain sec- 
tions of the country. Texas has corn to ex- 
port and much small grain for her own con- 
sumption even though her yield of cotton is 
small. This is likewise true of Arkansas and 
of most southern states who are not only feed- 
ing themselves, but in some cases, as Missis- 
sippi, are shipping carloads of live stock to 
northern and western markets,—consequently 
the cotton raised will be mostly “velvet,” es- 
pecially at the ruling high prices, which will 
largely compensate for the reduced yield. The 
cotton crop will be a small one, about eleven 
and a quarter million bales. At that it will 
be ample for our own needs and for export, 
unless Europe finds some means to finance 
her would-be purchasers, more than are now 
in evidence. 

Kansas is another example of diversifica- 
tion, wrought by the necessities of climate, as 
the south has been taught by the Boll Weevil. 
The Sunflower state has a great crop of wheat 
maturing before the fierce summer heat and 
drought. She has forage crops, Sudan grass 
and alfalfa, and the Sorghum grains, Kafir 
and Milo. All these are drought resisting 
plants, which are good crops this year when 
heat and lack of rainfall reduced the Indian 
corn yield to small proportions. 

Peanuts illustrate another phase of our eco- 
nomic problems. They were a large yield last 
season—the greatest ever. But for many rea- 
sons, it was not easy to market the entire 
product at reasonable prices. Also there were 
many kinds in demand and distribution. 

We are assured by the usual flood of doc- 
trinaire advisers that the real remedy for the 
ills and destruction left by war is constant 
and unceasing production, which is true 
enough with the important amendment that 


- such production be devoted largely to those 
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things for which there is either an actual or 
potential demand. 

It is already apparent that we will have 
a decreased acreage in winter wheat another 
year because of the apparent certainty of a 
decreased demand from abroad and lower 
price in general. An unhealthy aspect of the 
situation is the rising prices of farm lands 
and the consequent speculation in them. A 
number of farms in central Missouri, for in- 
stance, are passing into the hands of farmers 
from Iowa and further north, at greatly en- 
hanced figures. In many cases the original 
purchaser resells, at a profit, before taking 
possession. Now, the price of land is de- 
termined largely by the price of the products 
of such land, and if any one thing seems as- 
sured it is lower prices of food products with- 
in a twelvemonth, barring always an unfa- 
vorable harvest next summer. 

It may prove very difficult to raise wheat 
and corn profitably another year on land cost- 
ing from $200.00 to $250.00 per acre. This 
difficulty will be further accentuated by hav- 
ing to make partial payments on money bor- 
rowed to pay for this high priced land. 

Manufacturing is at high tide where not 
hampered by ceaseless strikes. The employ- 
ment problem seems solved for the present. 
Building is going ahead from force of neces- 
sity, and under conditions unknown and be- 
lieved impossible in the past. 

The mining industry is not flourishing as a 
whole. Silver is doing well, and copper is 
improving, but in general there are too many 
possibilities of production if they be only 
given a chance, for any very high prices, save 
copper, which seized upon the lame excuse of 
a decreasing surplus to materially advance 
prices. Meanwhile the cruder forms of iron 
and steel are being kept within bounds as to 
prices, and with consequent increasing pro- 
duction. It is a curious contradiction at a 
time when the high cost of living is a theme 
of constant discussion and of vital moment, 
that the intrinsic value of an article is judged 
largely by its high price and that expensive 
goods have the readiest sale. 


What’s Holding the World Back? 
(Continued from page 12) 
shipbuilding, reconstruction supplies and 
power machinery, and permanent organization 
for concerted action on the part of the asso- 

ciated countries in the future. 

To deal with each of these topics in confer- 
ence with the foreign delegations, committees 
will be formed composed of American experts 
in the several branches of industry involved. 
Two days of intensive conference between the 
Americans and the delegates from Great 
Britain, France, Italy and Belgium will lead 
the way for the open sessions beginning Oc- 
tober Ist. 

As a guide for ourselves as well as to 
meet what we believed to be the greatest in- 
terest of the visiting commissioners, there 
has been prepared by experts of the Chamber 
of Commerce a program for the discussion 
not only of the above topics, but of the most 
essential details of foreign trade relations. 
There is, for example, the fundamental ques- 
tion of economic readjustment, and the visi- 
tors will be asked for frank statements as to 
the needs most essential to place their coun- 
tries on the basis of enlarged and stable 
production. This involves a statement in 
the nature of an inventory as to the available 
supplies and resources of each country with 
a view to arriving at an estimate as to re- 
quirements of food, raw materials, manu- 
factured articles and machinery. Attempt 
will be made to secure estimates of the needs 
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of each country for at least a two year 
period, this to serve as a guide to American 
business men, manufacturers and bankers jp 
planning their future action. 

In connection with readjustment problems 
there also arises a question as to the desir. 
ability and feasibility of pooling European 
needs to be met by a pooling of American re. 
sources. These problems also suggested the 
possibility of an international agreement for 
equitable division and allocation of basic raw 
materials. 

The negotiation of new commercial treaties 
was another highly important question. At 
present many commercial treaties in addition 
to those between belligerent nations haye 
been abrogated. Before the war _ business 
men generally were beginning to give a great 
deal of attention to alleged discrimination 
under various treaties and agitation was de- 
veloping for repeal or amendments. Within 
the next few months new commercial treaties 
will begin to take shape. Shall these assume 
the form of individual bargains or shall they 
represent a general concensus of opinion 
among associated countries as to what is wise 
and fair? There has existed for a long time 
a difference between the Unites States and 
European countries as to the interpretation 
of the “most favored nation” clause in com- 
mercial treaties. This has occasioned much 
confusion and ill feeling. If there are to be 
differential commercial treaties in future 
there must be some common understanding 
as to the meaning and application of the “fay- 
ored nation” clause. 

Allied with this is the question as to 
whether temporary tariff regulations are not 
necessary during the reconstruction period. 
To take a definite case: until the formation 
of the present ministry in Italy, the import 
policy of that country was one that we re- 
garded as discriminatory against American 
goods. ‘These regulations have been modi- 
fied from time to time, but it would be help- 
ful to American business men if a statement 
as to future policy could be obtained, as un- 
doubtedly it will be. 

Exchange rates have reached a point where 
it is almost impossible for foreign countries 
to buy from us. The problems to be con- 
sidered under this head are of course in 
the first instance means of increasing the 
sales of European countries in the United 
States. If credit shall be allocated; if there 
shall be a priority of credits; shall all credit 
facilities be pooled or endorsed by a group 
of banks or by governments? Upon the con- 
clusion reached in regard to these questions 
depends almost entirely the prospect for re- 
establishing international trade. 

A long category of unfair practices will also 
be canvassed at Atlantic City with a view to 
eliminating those practices which by common 
consent should be frowned upon by all and of 
establishing an era of understanding between 
the countries associated in the war. 

President Homer L. Ferguson, of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
well summarized the nature of the Interna- 
tional Trade Conference and the hopes that 
may reasonably be entertained as to the re- 
sults to flow from it: 

“That representatives of the five great na- 
tions associated in the war sit down together 
to thresh out problems the solution of which 
is essential to the removal of present interna- 
tional trade ills, is in itself a most encourag- 
ing sign. They will tell us their troubles an 
we will tell them ours: their greatest needs 
and how these can be met will be discussed 
in the friendly atmosphere created by the get- 
together spirit of the conference.” 
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THE PLAIN AUTOMATIC AIR BRAKE 


“The man in whore busy brain: 
Was mnodled oer ard ovr again” 


Although his first Straight”air brake met perfectly the : 
conditions then existing Mrwestinghouse was reveriheless- 
alert and watchtil to discover a Nips, for possible 
hetterments. He foresaw that with gradual increase in the 
lenath, of trains the Straight“air brake would be correspond. 
ingly torger Doth in applying and releasing; also thatwhen 
traits broke in two the rear portion would” become unmanag-— : 
able and accidents would result .He accordingly met this”: 
charge in conditions by i the"PlainAutomatictype 
t - 
Cc ‘ 


os 
rn PETER 


which met anc overcame {hese cbstacles.Q In the ear| 

805 he fitted atteight train of fifty cars with automatic 

ait brakes and made test rum over the Allegheny Mountains 

on the Pittsburgh Division of the Pennsylvania Railroad: 

These tests demonstrated that such atrain could be safely 

controlled an the heaviest grades ‘hy the automatic ai 

brake Chey also demonstrated the necessity for using 

only the best materials and workmanship and fo standardize 

the ‘air brake parts toinsure reliability of action ana to 

facilitate repairs. He emulated Tongfellow's worthy taster" 
3 : who directed tis builders to : 
Choose the rimbers wilh greatest care; : For only what is Sound and strong 
Of all that 1s unsound beware, +. 70 rhs vessel shall helorg* : 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE CO. 


: GENERAL: OFFICE -AND-WORKS ;WILMERDING:PA, 
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To Safeguard Industry 


HE pregram of the Eighth An- 

I nual Safety Congress of the 

National Safety Council, to be 
held at the Hotel Statler, Cleveland, 
from October 1 to October 4, 1919, is 
strikingly comprehensive. After a 
morning meeting of the members a 
general session will be called at two 
o'clock on Wednesday afternoon, Octo- 
ber 1, under the chairmanship of Arthur H. 
Young, Manager, Industrial Relations, Inter- 
national Harvester Company, Chicago. Cyrus 
McCormick, Jr., will speak on “Co-operation 
and Industrial Progress,” F. L. Feuerbach 
will narrate the experience of Wm. Demuth 
& Company in Industrial Democracy (the 
workable copartnership of capital and labor 
now widely installed by John Leitch, Business 
Engineer), Employees’ Representation will be 
discussed from the standpoint of Organized 
Labor, and other vital topics enlarged upon. 

On Thursday Thomas Stanton of the 
Aluminum Castings Company of Cleveland 
will be Chairman of the good old-fashioned 
Round-Table, a feature of these annual con- 
gresses, and Accident Prevention will be more 
particularly the subject of discussion. Next 
on the program is a session called the A, B, C 
Session, on fundamental industrial principles. 
The Automotive, Cement, Chemical, Con- 
struction, Electric Railway, Metals, Mining, 
Packers, Paper and Pulp, Steam Railroad, 
Textile, Women in [ndustry sections all meet 
the same day, with their own speakers and 
problems to be solved. Representatives of 
Employees’ Publications hold a _ luncheon 
meeting, and Wednesday will end with a 
general session on the subject of Americani- 
zation. 

Employees’ Benefit Association Round- 
Tables are to be held on Friday and Satur- 
day, and various sections will further discuss 
on these days topics treated by many repre- 
sentative speakers. A general session on 
Safety Education will end the Congress on 
Saturday afternoon. 

_ The motto chosen by the Congress is sig- 
nificant: “We have fought to make the world 
safe for Democracy. Let us now work to 
make industry safe for Humanity.” It is 
called “to voice the ideals of the new indus- 
trial day.” The President of the National 
Safety Council is E. H. Gary, President 
American Iron and Steel Institute, New 
York. A Safety Exhibit will be opened at 
Grays’ Armory on Monday evening, free to 
all until its closing on Saturday night—the 
most elaborate exhibit of its kind ever shown 
in America. The constructive speeches, the 
reports of the various committees, the wide 
range and authority of the testimony given, 
covering the safeguarding of life and health 
in all industries, are sure to make this Con- 
gress a true milestone in American industrial 


progress. 
The American Chamber in China 


M& JOSEPH J. KEEGAN, Chairman 
of the Membership Committee of the 
American Chamber of Commerce of China, 
at Shanghai, is now in this country, and re- 
cently sketched for THe Nation’s BusINEss 
the advantages offered and functions per- 
formed by this American Chamber. 

“Tt is certain,” said Mr. Keegan, “that 
Chinese trade will grow tremendously within 
the next few years. Half a century ago 


THE 


In spite of fogs and squalls, the 
good ship forges right along, 
thank you, and there are events 
aloft and below that are emi- 
nently worthy to be recorded 


America had nearly half of China’s foreign 
trade. In 1910 this had dropped to 6.5%. 
Today, however, our trade with China totals 
15% and the future offers unexampled oppor- 
tunity. There are now about 150 American 
firms in China with permanent offices and 
about 7,000 Americans reside there. The 
American Chamber was one of the first in 
foreign countries to erganize, being founded 
at Shanghai June 9, 1915. Its membership 
has jumped within the last year from 65 
firms and individuals to 200. More than 100 
of these are American corporations and in- 
dividuals with offices in Shanghai and other 
leading Chinese ports—the remainder manu- 
facturers, importers and exporters in the 
United States. The present officers are: 
President, J. Harold Dollar of the Robert 
Dollar Company; Vice-President, W. C. 
Sprague of the Standard Oil Company of 
New York; Treasurer, J. W. Gallagher of 
the United States Steel Products Co., and 
Secretary, J. B. Powell. 

“The China Chamber offers to firms in the 
United States direct contact with the Orient, 
up-to-date information in regard to all 
changes of conditions—and commercial con- 
ditions in China are unique and constantly 
changing—and every possible aid to firms 
contemplating entrance into the Chinese field. 

“The mere establishment of offices or 
agencies in Shanghai or other treaty ports 
produces no results today. Only a close 
scientific study of the country, its resources 
and needs, builds for permanence. Complete 
investigation of this kind is the Chamber’s 
goal if it can enlist active co-operation on the 
part of the business men at home. It has 
already accomplished a great deal. What we 
should like to have would be the formation, 
say, of a China Trade Commission of the 
respective chambers in the United States, 
either with a collective or individual non- 
resident membership. The fees for such mem- 
bership are only $20 for the first year and 
$10 thereafter, a fairly negligible item, con- 
sidering the importance of the connection. 

“The benefits of such mutual co-operation 
can hardly be overestimated. About 20% of 
China’s exports now go to the United States 
and she buys from us about 11% of her manu- 
factured imports. Her population approxi- 
mates some 400,000,000 potential customers. 
As for Shanghai, it is the New York of the 
Orient, one of the leading deep-water ports of 
all Asia. Chinese business men are of in- 
creasing influence and importance today and 
the American Chamber has established close 
relations with the Chinese Chamber of Com- 
merce and the commercial communities 
throughout China. 

“Americans are well liked and American 
products welcomed. The American Chamber 
has entertained all Americans of note passing 
through Shanghai and has spread effectively 
a full knowledge of American institutions 
and commercial resources. It has engendered 
a spirit of unity and co-operation in the 
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The Log of Organized Business 


American colony, and an understanding 
of Chinese business methods and firm 
usages. 


“In addition, the American Cham- 
ber has aided America and Americans 
concretely in many ways during the 
past year, and has taken up many vital 
proposals for the promotien of Amer- 
ican interests. Some of these have 
been: 


“The campaign for funds for a modern 

American school in Shanghai for the chil- 
dren of all Americans in China. 
_ “American representation on the Interna- 
tional Committee for the Inrprovement of 
Sericulture in China. (The American Silk 
Association has, through our efforts, con- 
tributed largely toward this improvement of 
silk production.) 

“Drafting of a bill now befere Congress 
for the incorporation*of American companies 
directly interested in foreign trade. (It will 
thus be possible to attract Chinese capital 
and place American firms on an equal foot- 
ing with the firms of ether nations.) 

“Assistance to the American Delegates to 
the Chinese Tariff Revisien Commission. 

“Communications to the American Minis- 
ter and State Department at Washington on 
the subject of the disposition of Tsingtau, 
the former German concession in China. 

“An extensive publicity campaign to cause 
American manufacturers and dealers to 
take a more active and intelligent interest 
in the trade of China. 

“Recommendation of an adequate Amer- 
ican News Service in China. (Much of the 
present American news is distorted and dis- 
advantageous to American prestige. We 
have enlisted the efforts of the Chinese press 
to help remedy this situation.) 

“Recommendation of the maintenance of 
an American school at Peking to train young 
Americans in the Chinese language and cus- 
toms. 

“Recommendation of selective draft for 
men in the Peking Legation Guard from 
those who profess a desire to study Chinese 
and fit themselves for work in China. 

“Proposals for better buildings and sites 
for Consulates at the important Chinese cen- 
tres of trade. (These buildings should be 
models of American construction and equip- 


ment. Better buildings would have a great 
influence in establishing American stand- 
ards. ) 


“Such matters and many more have occu- 
pied the wholehearted efforts of the Ameri- 
can Chamber. We realize the future’s pos- 
sibilities. We are striving to build up an 
adequate and intelligent relationship between 
Chinese and American business. 

“We therefore urge all American business 
men interested in Eastern trade to consider 
the advantages offered by the American 
Chamber of Commerce of China. We stand 
on the threshold of a great opportunity.” 


New Havana Chamber 


ONSUL H. W. HARRIS at Havana 
states in a dispatch to the Department 
of Commerce that establishment of a Havana 
Chamber is now assured. U. S. Minister 
Gonzales has actively cooperated, and the 
new chamber is expected te be similar to 
those in London, Paris, etc. Suitable quar- 
ters will be secured at an early date and the 
(Continued on page 54) 
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You drive the screw holes with a hammer in any 
material. 


The screw holes are made for wood screws or 
machine screws to fit all sizes of screws. The head 
is removed and you leave a permanent screw hole. 





The Stine Screw Holes Co. 

















Once a Screw 
Hole, Always 
a Screw Hole 








Manufacturers 


The Biggest 
WATERBURY, CONN., U. S. A. 


Litile Thing 
in the World 
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1—They can be used without damage to receiving 
material. 


2—They enable you to standardize to wood or ma- 
chine screws in all material. 


3—They are made of brass and will not rust under 
atmospheric or moisture conditions. 

4—ECONOMY—They save more time value than the 
holes cost. 

5—You get them for nothing and are paid for using 
them when you count time saved. 

6—Screw holes have been needed ever since the first 
screw was used. 


7—Special tools are NOT needed in using them in any 
material. 


8—They can be used in any place a screw can be used. 


g—By using screw holes, screws can be used in many 
places, and in many materials where it is impos- 
sible to use screws without ther. 


10—These are the only ready-made screw holes in the 
world. 


11—No special screws are needed. These screw holes 
fit any wood screw or machine screw now in stock. 
12—They make the neatest possible job in any material. 


13—Every store where screws are sold must carry 
them in stock, because the line of screws is not 
complete without screw holes for them. 


14—Every shop and factory where screws are used 
must also have these screw holes to fit the screws. 

15—They are endorsed by all dealers in screws and by 
all users of screws. 





Each of these reasons are enough to sell Screw Holes. 





Some of the Reasons Why Screw Holes Will Be Bought and Used and Not Become 
Dead Stock for Anyone 


16—Screw holes are entirely new and the world sup- 
ply is yet to be furnished. 


17—This is a progressive Old World of ours, and every 
active person in it must adopt all improved methods, 
and all new articles that will help him keep in the 
front line of progress. 


18—Be among the first to stock up in screw holes if 
you are a dealer in screws. 


19—Be among the first to install screw holes in your 
shop or factory, as you begin to save money soon 
as you use them. 


zo—In spite of the high cost of brass, screw holes are 
yet cheap. 


21—We are letting the world know that screw holes 
can now be secured, by means of extensive ad- 
vertising in all the principal Trade Journals that 
have the largest circulation among dealers in screws 
as well as users of screws. 


22—Do not let your customer ask you for screw holes 
before you have them in stock. BE A LIVE WIRE, 

23—They make everlasting holes in any material. 

24—They mean “Plug-No-More” screw holes. 

25—They are the result of Necessity being The Mother 
of Invention. 

26—Anyone who can drive a nail can use screw holes. 

27—Send for a sample and convince yourself. 


28—Mechanics who see them say, “What do you think 
of that?” 


29—In fact there are NO REASONS why screw holes 
should NOT be used. 


There are many other reasons. 


Write at once for our handsome Color Card showing screw holes in various materials which will be’ 
sent on request, together with samples and price list. 
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ANALYSING AN 
INVESTMENT 


In making the analysis of a recent proposition 
for a bond issue we employed 


—Two Lawyers— One Accountant— 
Two Engineers 


—An Expert in Municipal Govern- 
ment—A Tax Expert 


—An Industrial Organizer 
in addition to our own experts in 
credit and banking 


The specialists and experts used in making the 
analysis of the security back of an issue of 
bonds are often more numerous than in this case. 


Accurate Information is Indispensable. 


What are your facilities? 
The BOND DEPARTMENT ot 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 


offers for sale only securities which have been 
approved by experts who have spent years in 
the study of investment problems — whose 
experience has covered a wide field. 


These Banks offer to their customers 
only securities in which they have in- 
vested their own money. 


Our Officers will be glad to discuss with you, 
either in person or by correspondence, any 
question in regard to investments. 


A DEPARTMENT for the SAFEKEEPING OF SE- 
CURITIES has been provided and has given great satis- 
faction toour customers. COUPONS AND INTEREST 
RETURNS on securities placed in safekeeping are 
collected when due and the proceeds are credited or re- 
mitted as the owner may desire. The charge is negligible. 


The FINANCIAL SERVICE offered by these banks is 
complete: Commercial Banking, Letters of Credit, Foreign 
Exchange, Travelers’ Checks, Bonds and Investment 
Securities, Trusts, Savings, Safe Deposit, Safekeeping. 


Send for booklet of Investment Offerings 
RESOURCES MORE THAN $ 450,000,000 
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Log of Organized Business 
(Continued from page 52) 


organization completed. Over one huadred 
Americans already have been enrolled. 


Arbitrating with South America 


‘THE Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States and the Chamber of Commerce 
and Agriculture of Guayaquil, Ecuador, 
have formally ratified their arbitration agree- 
ment, which is similar in all respects to those 
previously arranged with _ representative 
commercial organizations in Argentina and 
Uruguay. A similar agreement with the 
Associacao Commercial of Rio de Janeiro 
has been provisionally approved. 


For a National Budget 


TH Senate on July 14 provided for a 
Budget Committee to consider and devise 
plans for dealing with revenue and expendi- 
ture proposals under a Budget System. On 
August 12, the Senate named the following 
members: Senators McCormick, Smoot, 
Poindexter, Lenroot, Edge, Keyes, Simmons, 
Jones, Walcott and King. The House has 
already passed a similar resolution and 
named its committee. At the Annual Meet- 
ing of the National Chamber in St. Louis last 
spring the Special Committee on Budget and 
Efficiency reported in favor of and recom- 
mended a National Budget System, the 
Chamber approving the proposal that the 
an Efficiency Commission. It also called 
upon all its member organizations to estab- 
lish Budget Committees for the purpose of 
cooperating with the National Chamber’s 
Committee in its campaign for the adoption 
of these principles. 


MERICANIZATION work among 

foreign born employees of Chicago in- 
dustrial plants, conducted by the committee 
on Americanization of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce, in collaboration with 
the Board of Education has grown remark- 
ably since it was started a year ago.. More 
than 6,000 students are attending 65 classes 
which hold sessions in 30 different plants. 


The Department of Labor announces that 
one-half of the expense of maintaining the 
United States Employment Service is now 
being borne by Chambers of Commerce, wel- 
fare organizations, municipalities and other 
outside agencies. During July these outside 
contributions aggregated $61,424. Because 
of this voluntary support the Service has been 
able to maintain its previous placement rate, 
and soldiers and civilian workers were 
placed during July at a rate of 60,000 a week. 


The Sandusky Chamber of Commerce has 
just completed a pay-as-you-go membership 
campaign, which has added 244 new mem- 
berships, bringing the roll up to 1,302 in a 
city of 20,000. This leads the Sandusky 
Chamber to claim the largest paid-up per 
capita membership in the United States. 


The Louisville Board of Trade has or- 
ganized an “Own-Your-Home” campaign. 
Preparations are made to raise a fund of 
$30,000 among trades which will profit most 
directly from the campaign, such as plumb- 
ing and heating contractors, lumbermen, pro- 
ducers of interior finish, decorators, archi- 
tects, furniture dealers, electrical supply 
men. and others. 


(Continued on page 56) 
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the followin? makes of trucks 







Acason Giant Parker 
Acme Gramm- Patriot 
Ahrens-Fox Bernstein Pierce-Arrow 
All-American Grant 
American Rainier 
LaFrance Hall Ranger 
American Hawkeye Republic 
Armleder Huffman Riker 
Atlantic Robinson 
Atlas IHC Rowe 
Atterbury Independent 
FI RE ST O N E Indiana Sandow 
ee Jumb h = 
° ssemer umbo 
Giant Cords and Bethlehem nme 
Demountable Rims nome: Say Seagrave 
Springfield Selden 
help make Clydesdale = Kissel Service 
sais ‘i Collier Koehler _— Signal 
Ship by Truck Prema Standard 
. om ° 
practical Commerce pa ees ‘sone 
Concord Maccar Superior 
Corbitt Mack 
Dart Master Titan 
D-E Maxwell Triangle 
Defiance pes Uni 
Denby orelan nion 
Diamead-T Muskegon United 
a Napoleon ysis 
a det Nash Velie 
Fageol Nelson- 
Famous LeMoon Walker 
Federal Netco Ward 
Ford Noble Ward- 
Forschler LaFrance 
Fulton Oneida White 
F-W-D Wichita 
Packard Wilcox 
Garford Paige Wilson 
Gary Panhard Winther 


—and these truck trailers 


Columbia Miami Texas 
Fruehauf Ohio Trailer Truck 
Hercules Pike Trailmobile 
Highway Reliance Troy 

King Samson United 

Lee Shadbolt Utility 
Martin Warner 


The recognition of Firestone quality, in- 
dicated by the overwhelming preference 
of these manufacturers, is another reason 
why—over half the truck tonnage of 
America is carried on Firestone Tires 
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An American Chamber of Commerce has 
been formed at Pekin by representatives of 
various American concerns. 


The Associated Chambers of Commerce 
of the Pacific Coast is to be reorganized in 
order to bring the communities of the entire 
Pacific Slope into closer contact with one. 
another. 


iene 





One hundred thousand dollars for the 
building of the Lincoln Highway through 
Nevada was pledged recently by the mem- 
bership of the Oakland Chamber of Com- 
merce through its Lincoln Highway commit- 
tee. Its good roads committee led in the 
campaign in Alameda county, which obtained 
a $40,000,000 State highway bond issue in 
California. 


U. S. Chamber Railroad Activities 


HE Chamber of Commerce of the United 

States, by George A. Post, Chairman of 
the Railroad Committee, has presented to the 
appropriate committees of Congress the Na- 
tional Transportation Conference plan for 
taking care of the railroad situation, as 
adopted by the business men of the country 
on the National Chamber’s referendum No. 
28. The plan adopted by the Transportation 
Conference (which was held under the 
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Banking is Business 


We are merchantsin credit. The vast sear pelican Debimgcconntes agg id 
. xOV t yners an are t 
“presasab ne of the National Bank of ide aadivanalide ince tone ad refereailll 
om , treatment, the former having been endorsed 
merce in New York are employed by the business men, the latter, by the rail- 
to provide a volume of credit adequate road brotherhoods. 
to the needs of manufacturers and mer- nc induce ke ll 
chants who have outgrown local bank- ena 
: aes . . “Many men in public office and multitud 
ing facilities. Extending credit for the dd pace ches itm Un. at 
a yrem of supplies and the movement sair auesture, had boon, ialslay Gee 
7 ailroad agement, had jealously ad ted 
as goods demands an understanding of poe ocher ir about Waiiatine cenesely: Seti 
world production and world markets tive and punitive respecting railroad opera- 
° tion, and in their bitterness because of what 








they considered unfair and aggravating prac- 


Our officers are practical business | tices of the railroads, had declared that gov 
ee . | ernment ownership and operation was the only 
men. The whole spirit of the Bank 1S remedy for railroad evils. 

. : ° “Later they were aroused by what they 
to know Business In order that It may | deemed the baleful effects of Government op- 
serve Business | eration, on their personal convenience and the 

5 | conduct of their business, brought about by 


the indifference of the governmental agencies, 
that they renounced their previous advocacy 
of Government ownership and became vigor- 


& 
National Bank of Co . 
3 mmerce | The Transportation Conference plan as 
mn Ne Y k | well as the other plans submitted are on other 
r Y or. pages of this issue of the Nation’s Business. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits The Railroad Committee 
Over Fif, Milli D 1] HE Railroad Committee of the Chamber 
ty on Voluars of Commerce of the United States has 
been active for several weeks, having prepared 
a large number of pamphlets and statements 
of an informative nature for general distribu- 
tion. Although the National Chamber has a 
railroad plan of its own, adopted by its mem- 
bership, its educational campaign has been 
conducted on broad lines. When the refer- 
endum vote was called for, the voters were 
provided with information about every plan 
offered for disposing of the railroads at the 
end of the year, when, according to an an- 
nouncement by the President, the government 
will let go of them. 
(Continued on page 58) 
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MAZDA 


“Not the name of a thing, but the mark of a service” 








LSO on this new lamp—the WHITE MAZDA—you find the mark 

of MAZDA Service. The high efficiency of this lamp, and its brilliance 

—softened and gratefully mellowed by its china-white tipless bulb—are 

fresh indications of the fruitfulness of MAZDA Service in its constant 
search for better light. 


MAZDA is the trademark of a world-wide service to 
certain lamp manofacturers. Its purpose is to 
collect and select scientific and practical information concerning prog- 
ress and developments in the art of incandescent lamp manufactur- 

ing and to distribute this information to the companies entitled to 
receive this service. 

MAZDA Service is centered in the. Research Laboratories of the 
General Electric Company at Schenectady, N. Y. The mark MAZDA 
can appear only on lamps which meet the standards of MAZDA Ser- 
vice, It is thus an assurance of quality. This trademark is the 
property of the General Electric Company, 
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(Continued from page 56) 

Belief is held by the Railroad Committee 
that if the people will give thought to the 
railroad situation, and study the various pro- 
posals made for handling it, the right solution 
of this difficult and important problem can be 
brought about without unnecessary delay. A 
chart on the subject has been prepared by di- 
rection of the National Chamber for the pur- 
pose of giving complete information in A. B. 
C. fashion about what the several important 
. groups of citizens stand for, arranged in such 
“form that the proposal of each group on a 
certain feature can readily be checked with 
the proposal of every other group on that 
particular feature. This chart will be sent 
free on request. Other publications, free on 
request, as follows: 


1. Referendum No. 28, on the Report of the 
Committee on Railroad Legislation, dater June 9, 
1919, in which all plans submitted up to this date 
are printed. 

2. Special Bulletin reporting results of vote on 
Referendum No. 28. 

3. Program of Railroad Legislation adopted by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
and Statement by Mr. George A. Post. 

4. Program of Railroad Legislation adopted by 
the National Transportation Conference. 

5. Digest of National Conference plan for Rail- 
road Legislation, by Richard Waterman. 

6. Reasons against Government Ownership—An- 
nouncement of August 5, 1919. 

7. Business Sentiment Against Ownership — 
Statement of Board of Directors of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, dated August 
7, 1919. 

Address, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Mills Building, Washington, 
D.C. 


The National Budget 


Two special committees have now been 
appointed in Congress for the investigation 
and consideration of a National Budget Sys- 
tem. The Senate Committee has for its 
chairman, Senator McCormick; that of the 
House of Representatives is James W. Good, 
present chairman of the House Committee on 
Appropriations. These committees have, how- 
ever, not yet started their hearings. The 
National Chamber of Commerce has re- 
quested that it be given as much advance 
notice as possible as to when these hearings 
will take place in order that its own Budget 
Committee may be properly represented as 
well as the different Budget Committees of 
its organized members. 


. Better Mail Service 
5 pn ELOrMENT of the plan mentioned 


last month, in which the National Cham- 

ber is cooperating with the United States 
Post Office for an improved and more ex- 
peditious mail service, is progressing satis- 
factorily. A considerable number of reports 
on the activities of the Postal Facilities Com- 
mittees of the local chambers in the fifty cities 
whose cooperation was enlisted show an 
energetic study of local conditions and many 
conferences with the local postmasters. In 
most cases the matters dealt with were local 
mail service, deliveries, the condition of post 
offices and sub-stations and their adequacy, 
and, in some cases, the train service involved. 
The Chamber’s committee met on Septem- 
ber 16 with the First Assistant Postmaster 
General to consider these reports and deter- 
mine what action should and could be taken. 
Details of organization were worked out for 
carrying on the work so that prompt action 
could be taken on all recommendations re- 


ceived from the local committees, in conjunc- 
tion both with the Post Office Department 
and with the Railroad Administration in so 
far as schedule changes were involved. 


Street Railways Survey 


HE Committee on Public Utilities of the 
National Chamber is composed of the fol- 
lowing members: 


Lewis E. Pierson, Irving National Bank, New 
York, Chairman; Henry G. Bradlee, President, 
Stone and Webster, Boston; Arthur W. Brady, 
Union Traction Co., Anderson, Ind.; F. B. DeBer- 
ard, Director of Research, Merchants’ Association, 
New York City; P. H. Gadsden, Vice-President, 
United Gas Improvement Company, Philadelphia; 
E. K. Hall, Electric Bond & Share Co., New York; 
Albert W. Harris, President, Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank, Chicago; Charles L. Harrison, Chief 
of Ordnance, Cincinnati District, Cincinnati; 
James S. Havens, Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester; 
J. W. Lieb, Vice-President, New York Edison Co., 
New York; P. N. Myers, President, St. Paul As- 
sociation of Public and Business Affairs, St. Paul; 
John W. Allen, Willcox and Van Allen, Buffalo; 
H. L. McCune, McCune, Caldwell & Downing, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


This committee has now practically com- 
pleted the survey it has been making in re- 
gard to street railway conditions. In making 
this survey it has received a large body of 
testimony from street railway experts, from 
officials who believe in regulation, and from 
persons who advance different plans for deal- 
ing with public utilities. At the same time, 
through cooperation on the part of local 
commercial organizations, a great deal of 
data about the actual situation in representa- 
tive comunities in all parts of the country 
has been brought together. 

All this material is being studied and the 
Committee will shortly begin sessions for 
the purpose of deciding upon the nature of 
the report it will present to the Board of 
Directors. 


Our Merchant Marine 


oe Ocean Transportation Committee has 
submitted to the Board of Directors of 
the National Chamber a report which will 
soon be submitted to the organizations in 
membership for referendum vote. The Com- 
mittee proceeds on the theory that there are 
three large questions requiring solution, as 
follows: 

1. What disposition is to be made of the 
ships now owned by and being built for the 
United States Shipping Board? 

2. What legislation, if any, will be neces- 
sary to enable the ships to be operated on a 
sound commercial basis and to induce the 
investment of private capital in shipping en- 
terprises? 

3. What policy shall be pursued by the 
Government with reference to the ship-build- 
ing industry? 

In its report the Committee deals with 
each one of these questions. 

The Committee on Ocean Transportation 
of the National Chamber is made up as fol- 
lows: 

Edward B. Burling, Lawyer and formerly Coun- 
sel to United States Shipping Board, Chairman; 
Homer L. Ferguson, President, Newport News 
Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company, Newport 
News, Va.; M. E. Farr, President, American Ship- 
building Company, Cleveland, O.; John H. Thomas, 
Vice-President, International Mercantile Marine, 
New York City; Frederick J. Koster, Manufac- 
turer and President Chamber of Commerce, San 
Francisco; B. F. Harris, Agriculturist and Presi- 
dent, First National Bank, Champaign, IIl.; J. F. 
Deems, Agriculturist and formerly State Food Ad- 
ministrator, Burlington, Ia.; S. W. Weis, of Julius 
Weis and Co., New Orleans, Cotton Factor; E. W. 
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West, Vice-President, Grens Falls Insurance Com. 
pany, Glens Falls, N. Y.; Charles H. Jones, Presi. 
dent, The Commonwealth Shoe and Leather Co 
Boston; C. F. Gregory, Exxport Manager, Interna. 
tional Harvester Co., Chicago; Irving T. Bush 
President, Bush Terminal Co., New York City*: 
August F. Mack, Pesident, Cosmopolitan Ship- 
ping Co., Inc., New York City; N. Sumner Myrick, 
Lawyer, Boston. 


Whee! What Wheat! 


K ANSAS CITY might be called the grand 

junction for the Southwestern wheat crop 
on its way to market. ‘There stand great 
grain elevators with their millions of bushels 
outpharaohing the granaries of Pharaoh. Mil- 
lions indeed! For it is now reported that 
32,757,750 bushels of the new wheat crop 
have passed through the city at the mouth of 
the Kaw since the June 30th crop-opening, 
This breaks all records, and present stocks 
have piled up to 13,000,000 bushels, more 
than 7,500,000 of which represent purchases 
by the United States Grain Corporation, 


Brazilian Laws Protested 
BRAZILIAN laws prohibit the presenta- 


tion of consular invoices for certificates 
after the departure of the ship on which the 
merchandise in carried leaves port, and an- 
other article of the same law requires the in- 
clusion in the consular invoices of a statement 
specifying the material entering into the com- 
position of each article shipped—two trouble- 
some trade restrictions which have been pro- 
tested by the American Chamber of Com- 
merce for Brazil, with the result that an ex- 
tension of time limit has been granted on 
consular invoices, and in the second case, the 
operation of the law has been postponed until 
November I. 


How London Helps 


THE American Chamber of Commerce in 
London states that any businessman reach- 
ing England should simply write or ring up 
the Chamber and tell them what matters he 
wishes to be kept in touch with. Often they 
have on file inquiries from British members 
for just the product the American visitor has 
for sale. The London Chamber lists its prime 
function as that of connecting American mem- 
bers with British markets and vice versa. It 
therefore emphasizes the importance of reg- 
istering or at least getting into close touch 
with the Chamber if your business takes you 
to Britain. 


Organization Meetings 


International Trade Conference, Atlantic City, Sep- 
tember 30 to October 3. 

Forty-fifth annual convention American Bankers’ 
Association, St. Louis, September 29 to October 1. 

_ Twenty-second annual convention American Mining 
Congress, St. Louis, November 17 to 21 
_Association of Iron and Steel Electrical Engineers, 
St. Louis, September 22 to 26. 

California State Bar Association, Pasadena, October 
16 to 18. 

California Industry and Land Show, San Francisco, 
October 4 to 19. 

_American Association Passenger Traffic Officers, 
Chicago, October 28 and 29. 

American Fisheries Society, Louisville, October 8 
to 10, 

National Association Cotton Manufacturers, New 


October 15. 

_Dental Manufacturers Club of the United States, 
New Orleans, October 20 to 24. 

Investment Bankers Association, St. Louis, October 
20 to 22, 


National 
States, 


Orleans, 


Hardware Association of the United 
Atlantic City, October 14 to 17. 
American Hardware Manufacturers 
Atlantic City, October 14 to 17. 
American Hardware Association, 
October 15 to 17. 


Association, 


Atlantic City, 


*Mr. Bush resigned from the Committee after at- 
tending several meetings, in consequence of business 
that called him out of the country. 
tember 1 to October 1. 
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“Here’s a Pointer We Got from 
the Anderson Engineers” 


Of the hundreds of exacting problems which confront the manufac- 
turer, there are some which can best be solved in cooperation with 
skilled specialists. 


The years spent, by the Anderson Engineers, in experiment and re- 
search, have perfected their knowledge of power transmission parts. 


Whether it be concerning connecting rods, cam shafts or crank 
shafts, the fund of information collected by this group of men is 
at your disposal. 


The consistent use of this service by the old established manufac- 
turers is the most convincing testimony of its worth. 
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ANDERSON FORGE & MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, U. S. A. 
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SEARS ROEBUCK & COMPANY PLANT, CHICAGO, ILL 


FROM FOUNDATION TO FINISH 


The word specialist sometimes conveys 
an idea of limitation, but the Thompson- 
Starrett Company is a specialist in each 
branch of industrial construction, and at 
the same time a general practitioner in all. 

We ourselves perform direct the major 
part of all work in our charge, and where, on 
particular operations, it is deemed advisable 
to employ specialized engineering talent, we 
direct it as a part of our own organization. 

In other words, even where we utilize 
supplemental service, we assume full charge 
and all responsibility. 








THOMPSON-STARRETT COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION 


CHICAGO NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 
DETROIT 


Our Advice is as Good as Our Service 
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Little Stories of the Nation’s Business 


High lights in the swiftly moving drama of American Business finding itself after the shock of peace 


Shipping 


N spite of the recent formal release of 
| control by the Shipping Board over 
ocean freight rates and charters, the 
Board’s policy in the future will be to take 
its own rates for the ships which it will still 
control, with the expectation that these rates 
will be regarded as the standard ones by 
shippers, who will expect the same rates from 
private shipowners as the Government fixes. 


In all cases there will be direct competi- 
tion between Government-owned ships and 
privately-owned ones, the latter having to 
follow the rate schedule of the former. The 
Board has announced that it will not fix rates 
so low as to discourage the growth of a large 
American merchant marine, but neither will 
it permit undue profits to be made. The 
Board’s ships will be run on a business basis, 
to make profits, as far as compatible with 
the public interest and the development of 
the merchant marine. 


Despite the loss of two full months on ac- 
count of the strike, during the first seven 
months of the year, 53 ships, aggregating 
350,800 deadweight tons, were launched by 
Seattle shipyards. In tonnage this is equal 
to 62 per cent of the entire 1918 output. This 
record so far shows that 1919 will be Seattle’s 
greatest shipbuilding year. 


In July the Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
set a world record by completing and deliver- 
ing to owners 19 vessels consisting of ten 
35-knot torpedo-boat destroyers, two large 
submarines, five large tankers and two ocean 
going tugs. During the same time in all 
other American shipyards, 67 vessels includ- 
ing destroyers and submarines, or less than 
two ships apiece for the other 35 yards were 
completed. 


The Canadian Merchant Marine is build- 
ing ships of three types and of seven sizes in 
Kingston, Halifax, New Glasgow, Levis, 
Three Rivers, Montreal, Welland, Colling- 
wood, Port Arthur, Prince Rupert, Van- 
couver and Victoria. The cost of the ships 
has been calculated at more than $52,000,000. 
The total deadweight tonnage is to be 263- 
750. Six vessels have already been delivered, 
thirty more are scheduled for delivery dur- 
ing the year and those remaining are to be 
completed before the close of 1920. 


Not since the halcyon days of the old 
American clipper ship, famed as the first to 
open up trade with far off lands, has an 
American vessel gone to sea boasting of a 
native crew recruited at the home port of 
the craft, yet that was the boast of the big 
steel steamship Seattle Spirit when she left 
Seattle for the Orient August 30. From 
the master to the deck boys this ship is 
manned by Americans, most of whom are 
natives of Seattle. 


Under contract awarded by the Shipping 
Board two unfinished hulls have been wrecked 
at the Rodgers shipyard in Portland, Ore. 
The material is to be rafted and sold. The 
hulls were half completed and approximately 
$250,000 had been expended on them. 


The Shipping Board reports the sale of 
185 of its vessels totaling 712,727 deadweight 
tons for $127,187,740. 





HE importance of these para- 

graphs is of inverse ratio to 
their length. They are culled 
from the business news of the 
month, and are boiled down to 
the very bone to make quick and 
easy reading. Among them are 
facts that can be applied directly 
to the opportunities and problems 
of your business.—The Editor. 











In view of the expected tourist rush this 
fall with the lifting of the ban for travelers 
by the United States on October 1, transat- 
lantic liners have announced their increases 
of passenger rates to be from $5 to $15 over 
the old rates. 


The United States Consul at Liverpool 
gives 41,000,000 tons (of vessels over 500 
tons) as the world’s mercantile tonnage. Of 
this amount 24 per cent are American and 38 
per cent British. 


Of the 512 steamships which the United 
States Shipping Board requisitioned for war 
purposes, statistics brought up to September 
show the Board has released 478, a total of 
2,727,421 deadweight tons. ‘This does not 
include the Dutch ships, 87 in all, aggregat- 
ing 579,975 deadweight tons, which were re- 
leased some time ago. 


Construction 
Se Seattle Chamber of Commerce has 


published a formula for estimating the 
1919 cost of standard houses as follows: 
Multiply square foot area of building at main 
floor by $3. Multiply square foot area of 
basement by from 50 cents to $1. Multiply 
square foot area of second floor by $2.50. 
Add all together and the result will be the 
approximate cost in dollars and cents. 


Plans have been made in Lansing, Mich., 
for the financing of a home building campaign 
by a local real estate company, which is said 
to have enlisted outside capital to the extent 
of a quarter of a million dollars. Thirty-five 
houses, ranging in cost from $5,500 to $7,500, 
are to be built at once, with others to follow. 


A new theater building to cost in the neigh- 
borhood of $1,000,000 exclusive of decora- 
tions or fittings, will be erected in Baltimore. 


A fuel oil station with a capacity of 110,000 
barrels, which has been constructed by the 
United States Shipping Board at St. Thomas, 
Virgin Islands, will be ready to supply Ameri- 
can flagships running between the United 
States and South America by October 1. 


The Lake Front South Shore ordinance, 
recently passed by the Chicago city council, 
provides for permanent improvements at a 
cost of $197,473,000. It includes the erec- 
tion of the largest passenger terminal in the 
world on the site of the present Illinois Cen- 
tral station; construction of a stadium seat- 
ing 110,000; building of an aquarium rival- 
ing that of New York; electrification of 405 


~ miles of Illinois Central tracks; harbor de- 


velopment with eight miles of docks; reclaim- 
ing of 1,500 acres of Lake Michigan front 
for parks; a water course 5 miles long and 


600 feet wide; depression of Illinois Central 
tracks 9 to 14 feet; freight facilities costing 
more than $18,000,000 and four bathing 
beaches accommodating 120,000 persons. It 
is estimated that from 10 to 15 years will 
be required for these improvements. 


The Federal aid road building program in 
the United States fer 1919 is probably the 
largest in the history of the world. The 
expenditure for road construction for the 
year is likely to reach $500,000,000, including 
$209,000,000 voted at the last session of Con- 
gress. Plans have been made for the con- 
struction of continuous highway systems run- 
ning from one large marketing center to 
another, regardless of state lines. 


St. Louis has appropriated $300,000 to com- 
plete its municipal dock. Work will be 
started at once to enable completion before 
the high water sets in. 


Work on plans for the proposed harbor at 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station is to 
begin at once. Construction of this harbor 
has been authorized by Congress, which ap- 
propriated $200,000 recently so that the work 
could be started. 


Overseas Trade 


T™ fiscal year ending June 30 showed the 

foreign trade of the United States dur- 
ing that period to have amounted to $10,320,- 
960,839, as compared with $8,865,366,774 in 
the preceding year. Imports totaled $3,095,- 
876,582, while exports stood at $7,074,011,529. 
The chief factor in the disparity between im- 
ports and exports was the trade with Europe. 


An American syndicate has recently pur- 
chased from the receiver of enemy property 
at Shanghai the centrally located drug store 
and factory of the largest German drug con- 
cern in China, established more than 50 years 
ago. Both managers and staff will be Ameri- 
can. 


Asia Minor is a promising virgin field for 
agricultural machinery. For the first time 
in its history tractor machinery will imme- 
diately come into general use. The country 
offers unusual opportunities for the introduc- 
tion of agricultural implements, as large 
tracts await the plow. A farm of 20,000 
acres, on a railroad 17 miles from Smyrna, 
is owned by an American citizen. Part of 
this farm could be used as an experiment 
station for tractor and other machinery, re- 
ports the consul-general. 


In its program of peaceful penetration of 
Italy, it is announced that the British Treas- 
ury will permit three renewals of go-day bills 
granted in payment for British merchandise 
bought for export to Italy—in other words, 
one year’s credit. 


A party of 250 Swiss merchants, manu- 
facturers and students of economics and 
science will tour the United States this fall 
in order to get acquainted with the present 
phase of our industrial and intellectual life. 


Perfumeries valued at $289,099 cleared 
from the port of New York during the month 
of April for various foreign countries. 


Out of a total of Canada’s exports of 
(Continued on page 67) 
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Here Is One Man 
Doing the Work of 15 


The picture in the circle shows three 
men moving a load of five full sacks with 
a hand truck. 


In the other picture one man is moving 
25 of these bags in one trip with a Lake- 
wood Model ‘‘B’’ Storage Battery Truck— 
and doing it quicker. 


How long before such a saving in men 
and time will more than repay the cost 
of the storage battery truck? 


Similar savings are possible in 
industrial plants where Lakewood 
Tractor and Trailer Haulage best 
meets conditions. 


In some cases one tractor and a 
few trailers will do the work of 20 
or more men. The saving depends 
on how well the haulage system is 
planned to link up with your 
manufacturing plan. 


You can cut costs and increase 
production with a power haulage 
system. Why not let a Lakewood 
Engineer help estimate what a 
Lakewood Haulage System will do 
for you? No obligation on your 
part at all. 


Bulletins on request describing 
Lakewood Electric Locomotives, 
Industrial Cars, Track, Tractors, 
Trailers and Trucks. 


THE LAKEWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, U. S. A. 

Offices in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington, Pittsburgh, 

Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, Salt Lake City, Los Angeles, Seattle, 

Kansas City, Oklahoma City, San Francisco and Houston. 
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& Dry Dock Company, 
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Boston, Mass. 
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R. G. Ruett, 
Charleston, S. C. 
Harry A. WHEELER, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Vice-Presidents 
Tuomas F. Gator, 
Bishop of Tennessee, 
Sewanee, Tenn, 
*JosepH H. DEFREES, 
Chicago, Il. 
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Standard Oil Co. of N. aes 
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Geneval Secretary 


Etutiot H. Goonwin, 
Washington 


Assistant Secretary 
D. A. SKINNER, 
Washington 
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*JosepH H. DeEFREEs, 

Chicago, Ill. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


S. B. ANDERSON, 
Anderson-Tully Co., 
Memphis, Tenn. 
“Max W. Bass, 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Michigan Stove Co., 
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Joun K. Brancu, 
Pres. Merchants Natl. Bank 
Richmond, Va. 


WiLiiamM, BUTTERWORTH 
Deere Plow Co., 
Moline, Il. 


A. E. Carton, 

Pres. Holly Sugar Company, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
J. E. Cuivsere, 

Pres. Scandinavian-American 


Bank, 
Seattle, Wash. 

“Ww. L. Crause, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Epwarp A. FILENE, 
William Filene’s Sons Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

*P. H. GapspeEn, 
Charleston Consolidated Ry. 
Light Co 

Charleston, S. 

Cuas. C. GEorGE, 
Pres., George & Co., 
maha, Neb. 

*L. S. GILLette, 
Plymouth Investment Co., 
nig Minn. 

A. Houvister, 
Weds Psa en Ry. &L Light Co. 
Rochester, N. 


Crarence H. al 
Commonwealth Steel Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Frank H. JoHNsTON 
City Coal & Wood Co., 
New Britain, Conn. 
Frank KELL, 
Highland ~~ & Land 
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Wichita Falls, Tex. 
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An Advertisement 
to the 


Business Men 
of America 


HE War Department the other 

day asked the Chamber of Com- 

merce of the United States to fur- 
nish it with a record of the Chamber’s 
work during the war. This information 
it desired to file away in the govern- 
ment’s historical records as the story of 
what organized business in America 
contributed toward winning the war. 
There will go to the War Department 
with this report a brief account of the 
formation of the Chamber, a short story 
of its phenomenal growth and a forecast 
of its plans for the future. 


The Chamber’s story begins with a 
meeting seven years ago of a group of 
American business men with President 
Taft and Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor Nagel, where its foundation was 
laid for a national federation of business 
organizations that has grown into the 
strongest commercial association in the 
world. An important chapter of its ex- 
istence was written during the war and 
out of the experience of the conflict 
come the plans for increasing many fold 
in the future its usefulness to business 
and to the government. 


The group of men who created the 
National Chamber had been impressed 
with the fact that while the business men 
of several European countries had been 
organized nationally for. a hundred 
years, American business was without 
any means of national expression. They 
saw that while business in this country 
was organized to a greater or less degree 
locally and by industries, unlike labor it 
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*FrEDERICK J. Koster, 
Pres., California Barrel Co., 
San Francisco 

A. McCormick, 

5 Pres McCormick & Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 
*James R. MacCott, 

rraine Mfg. Co., 
Pawtucket, R. ) & 
*Cuaries A. Oris, 
Otis & Co., Cleveland 
*Lewis E. Pierson, 
—— Natl. Bank, 
ew York 
Joun L. Powe tt, 
Wichita Wholesale Groc’y Co. 
Wichita, Kans. 
*M. J. SANpERs, 
Leyland Line 
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V. Pres. & Mar. 
John Lucas & Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Henry M. Vicror, 
Union National Bank, 
Charlotte, N. C 
* Member Executive Com- 
mittee. 


COMMITTEES 


BUDGET AND 
EFFICIENCY 


W. L. Cxiause, Chairman, 
Chairman of the Board 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Pittsburgh 
Frank J. Goopnow, 
President, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore 
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Director, Institute for Gov- 
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Washington, D. C 
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Editor, Sacramento Bee 
poe gr Cal. 
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Publisher Spokesman Re- 
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Hersert G. STOCKWELL, 
Stockwell, Wilson & Linville, 
Certified Public Accountants, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Grorce C. Tunett, 
Commissioner of Texas, 
A. T. & S. F. Railway, 
Chicago, Il. 


FEDERAL TRADE 


Rusu CC. Butter, Chairman 
Cassoday, Butler, Lamb and 
Foster, Chicago, Ill. 
Wituiam J. Dean, 
Nicols, Dean & Gregg, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Atrrep B. Kocu, 
ror Salle & Koch 


mpan 
Todt Ohio 


W. L. Sauupans 
President Pg Rand 
pany, 
New York. City, N. Y. 
Henry R. SEAGER, 
Columbia University, 
New York 
ALEXANDER W. SMITH, 
Smith, Hammond & Co., 
Attorneys, 
ones Ga. 
C. Wuitez, 
State oe of West Vir- 
ginia, Morgantown, W. Va. 
Srras B. Apams, 
Manager, American ‘Chicle 
o., Portland, Me. 
Wm. C. Corrin, 
Vice-President, Blaw-Knox 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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INTERNATIONAL COM- 
MERCIAL ARBITRATION 


Owen D. Younc, Chairman, 
Vice-President General ‘woe 
tric Co., New York 
Crartes L. cell 
President, Bear Mill Mfg. 
Company, New York 
Witiram S. Kites, 
Vice-President, American 
International Corporation, 
New York 
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Vice-President, First Natl. 
Bank, Chicago, Ill. 


— G. Waite, 

President, J. G. White & Co., 
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Corporation, New York 


RAILROAD 
Georce A. Post, Chairman, 


President, Railway Business 


Association, New York 


Jupce F. C. Drirarp, 
Attorney, Sherman, Tex. 


Harry A. WHEELER, 
V. P. Union Trust Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 


StepHen A. Foster, 

Cassoday, Butler, Lamb 
Foster, Atterneys, 
Chicago, Illinois 


BisHorp Tuomas F. Gator, 
University of the South 
Sewanee, Tenn. 

Pror. Emory R. Jounson, 
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University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


E. T. Merepitu, 
Publisher, Successful Farm- 
ing, Des Moines, Ia. 
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Department of Economics, 

Harvard University, 
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Vice-President, Simmons 
Hardware Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


A. W. SmitH 
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Attorneys, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Finance, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


Epwarp J. Frost, 


Vice-President, Wm. Filene’s 


Sons Co., Boston, Mass. 
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President, Afton-Windsor 
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Susquehanna, Pa. 
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c/o W. C. Kendall, Manager, 
Car Service Section, Inter- 


state Commerce Comm. Bldg., 


Washington, D. C. 
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A. W._Dovcras, Chairman, 


Vice-President, Simmons 
Hardware Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


A. Ross Hit, 


President, University of Mis- 


souri, Columbia, Mo. 
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American Tel. & Tel. Co., 


New York 
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L. D. H. We tp, 


Commercial Research Dept., 


Swift & Co., Chicago, IIl. 
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Head of School of Business 


Training, 
University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas. 

M. S. WiLtpman, 
Professor of Economics, 


Leland Stanford University, 


Palo Alto, California. 
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THE NATION’S BUSINESS 


spoke not as a unit but as many units in 


many tongues. 


In the brief seven years of its existence 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has brought together into 
the federation over 1200 trade and com- 
mercial associations whose combined 
membership totals more than three quar- 
ters of a million. There is in addition a 
direct membership of many thousand 
broad-gauged, public spirited business 
men, firms and corporations. ‘Today 
the Chamber is recognized by both busi- 
ness and the government as the mouth- 
piece through which business speaks on 
national problems. 


The Chamber’s plans for the future 
involve a reorganization of its internal 
structure to meet the newer and more 
complex needs thrust on it not only as a 
result of the war but as an outgrowth of 
its unusually rapid expansion. ‘There 
will be no change in the Chamber’s fun- 
damental method of operation, by which 
business sentiment of the country is ob- 
tained through a system of referenda but 
changes in structure will increase great- 
ly the service the Chamber is able to ren- 
der to the large variety of business in- 
terests in the country. 


The organization will undergo 
changes making it departmental in char- 
acter instead of general as now, to meet 
the needs of the divisions of business. 
The structure of American business, if 
cross-sectioned, will be found to consist 
of definite divisions and within the 
Chamber there will be created depart- 
ments to conform with these divisions. 


The postwar development of business 
has brought problems to individual in- 
dustries and to groups of industries that 
were not present at the creation of the 
Chamber. Every business finds it prob- 
lems multiplied many times and its oper- 
ations altered asa result of the new world 
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COMMISSION ON 
ARGENTINE 
ARBITRATION 


United States Committee— 
United States Section 
R. G. Ruett, Chairman, 
Charleston, S. C. 
Joun J. ARNoLp, 
Chicago, Iil. 


Cuaries R. nna, 
New York 
Wittiam S. Kies, 
New York 
Cow D. YouncG 
ew York 


United States Committee— 
Argentine Section 
Joun H. Fauney, 

Boston, Mass. 
EnrRIQUE GIL, 
New York 
Jas. G. WHITE, 
New York 
Joun E. ZIMMERMAN, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Argentine Committee— 
Argentine Section 
GUILLERMO Wuite, Chair- 
man, Buenos Aires 
Cartos T. Becu, 
Buenos Aires. 

Juan Cuarer, Buenos Aires, 
Juan V. Macnaguey, 
Buenos Aires. 
DomMINGO SALABERRY, 
Buenos Aires. 


Argentine Committee— 
United States Section 
Luis E. ZUBERBUHLER, 
Buenos Aires 
FREDERICK C, Ce OOK, 
Buenos Aires. 
CHALMERS T. Pryor, 
Buenos Aires. 


OCEAN TRANSPOR- 
TATION 


Epwarp B. BuRLING, 
Chairman, 
Washington, D. C. 
Homer L. Fercuson, 
President, News rt News 
Shipbuilding sad Dry Dock 
Company, Newport News, 
Virginia. 

F N. E. Farr, 
President, American Ship- 
building Co., Cleveland, O. 

Joun N. Tuomas, 
Vice-President, International 

Mercantile Marine, 

Yew York 
Fexvenicx J. Koster, 
California Barrel Company, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

_. B. F. Harrts, 
President, First Natl. Bank, 
Champaign, III. 

J. F. Dees, 

U. S. Food Administration, 
Burlington, Iowa. 

S. W. WEIs, 

Care, Julius Weis & Co., 
New Orleans, La, 


E. W. West, 
Vice-President, Gle ns Falls 
Insurance Cc 


Glens Falls, N. "y, 


Cuartes H. Jones, 
President, The Common- 
wealth Shoe and Leather Co., 
ee Mass. 


eh Grecory, 
Export FS Interna- 
tional Harvester Company, 
New York 
Irvine T. Busu, 
New York 
Avucust F. Mack, 


President, Cosmopolitan 
Shipping Co., New York, 
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HIGHWAYS 


F. A. Srerpertinc, Chairman, 
President, Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Company, 
Akron, Ohio. 


Lee J. Eastman, 
President, Packard Motor 


ompany, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
L. J. Brooks, 


L. J. Brooks Realty Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Luxe W. Durrey, 
Chairman, Good Roads Com- 
mittee, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


W. W. Grant, 
President, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Geneva, N. Y. 


Joun F. Casey, 
John F. Casey Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


F. L. Bartvett, 
Chairman, Roads Committee, 
Civic and Commercial Asso. 

Denver, Colorado. 


A. J. Epwarps, 
Chairman, Committee on 
Highways, Civic and Com- 

merce Association, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
Lawrence H. Brown, 
Good Reads Committee, 


Chamber of Commerce, 
Spokane, Wash. 


Roy D. Cuapin, 
Hudson Motor Company, 
Detroit, Mich. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Lewis E, Prerson, Chairman, 
Chairman of the Board, 
Irving National Bank, 
New York 


Cuaries L. Harrison, 
Chief of Ordnance, Cincin- 
nati District, Cincinnati, Ohio 

P. N. Myers, 
President, St. Paul Associa- 
tion of Public and Business 

Affairs, St. Paul, Minn. 


Avsert W. Harris, 
President, Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank, Chicago, III. 

E. K. Hatt, 
Electric Bond and Share 
Company 
New York 

James S. HAveENs, 
Eastman Kodak Comapny, 

Rochester, { 


P. H. Gapspen, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ArTHUR W. Brapy, 
President, Union Traction 
Company, 
Anderson, Indiana. 


Henry G. BRADLEE, 
President, Stone & Webster, 
Boston, Mass. 


J. W. Lies, 
Vice-President, New York 
Edison Company, 
New York 
F. S. DeBrrarp, 
Director of Research, 
Merchants Association, 
New York 
Joun W. Van ALLEN, 
Willcox & Van Allen, 
Counsellors at Law, 
Buffalo, N. Y 


H. L. McCune, 
McCune, Caldwell and 
Downing, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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position into which the United States has 
come, a position necessitating new eco- 
nomic laws and creating new national 
and international relationships. 


The Chamber’s new departments will 
be as follows: Industrial production, 
domestic distribution, foreign com- 
merce, transportation and communica- 
tion, finance, insurance, and civic devel- 
opment. An eighth will operate in con- 
nection with the others carrying out the 
recommendations of the Chamber’s 
membership as expressed in referenda. 


Aside from its general service to busi- 
ness in seeing that the legislative, bodies 
and government departments are kept 
informed of the views of business, the 
Chamber renders a direct individual ser- 
vice to its members. Its information 
service boils down the facts and keeps 
the business man in touch with the gov- 
ernment and with his fellows. 


A General Bulletin issued every week 
contains news of commercial opportuni- 
ties and such important work of federal 
bureaus, boards, departments, councils 
and commissions as concern business 
and commerce. 


A Legislative Bulletin issued weekly 
while Congress is in session follows the 
progress and gives a digest of legislation 
having relation to the conduct of busi- 
ness. Special Bulletins issued whenever 
things of commercial importance arise 
that are not regularly covered keep the 
business man in close touch with affairs 
that concern him. 


THE NAaTION’s BusINEss, the official 
publication of the Chamber, is the 
American business man’s monthly mag- 
azine. Attractive, artistic, interesting, it 
contains illustrated articles on business 
by men who know and covers a field not 
occupied by any other periodical. 


Special service by wire and _ letter 
transmits to members upon request ac- 
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EMPLOYMENT OF SOL- 
DIERS AND SAILORS 


Samuet C. Dosss, Chairman, 
President, Chamber_of Com- 
merce, Atlanta, Georgia. 
R. B. Beacn, 
Business Manager of the 
Asssociation of Commerce, 
Chicago, Il 
A. J. Davis 
Vice-President of the 
Chamber of Commerce, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
GrorcE EASTMAN, 
President of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, 

Rochester, 
P. H. Gapspen, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

N. B. Ketty, 
General Secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rosert H. MAntey, 
Commissioner of the 
Chamber of Commerce, 
Omaha, Neb. 
Howarp C, MarMon 
President, Nordyke & Mar- 
mon Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

S. C. Mean, 
Secretary of the Merchants 
Association, 

New York 
Harry H. Merrick, 
President of the Association 
of Commerce, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Joun M. Parker, 
Cotton Factor, 

New Orleans, La. 
WALTER PARKER 
General Manager of the 
Association of Commerce, 
New Orleans, La. 
Ernest N. Situ, 
General Secretary of the 
Chamber of mmerce, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Howarpv SrtrRonec, 
Secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


COST ACCOUNTING 


WiLit1amM Butterworth, 
Chairman, 

Deere & Co., Moline, Ill 
Ertc W. Kartu, 
Secretary, National Associa 
tion of Steel Furniture Man 
ufacturers, Cleveland, Ohie. 
LC. S. Sate 
The Railway Car ‘Manufac 
turers Asso., New York 
Frank Wi.tsur Matin, 
Main, Squires & Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

: H. GERLINGER, 
Hilo Varnish Company, 
Brooklyn, N. 

C. F. Scuutrs, 
President, Illinois Manufac- 
turers Cost Association, 
Chicage, I 
J. W. Mertam, 
Lincoln Electric Cempany, 
Cleveland, O 
Epwarp E. Gore, 
Barrow Wade, Guthrie & Co 
Chicago, Ill. 

Davin L. Grey, 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Cuas. S. Kerr, 
President, Central Coal and 
Coke Company, 


Kansas City, Missouri. 


FIRE WASTE AND 
INSURANCE 
James_R. MacCo tt, 

wman, 


Lorraine Mfg. Co., 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
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Little Stories 
(Continued from page 61) 


paper, pulp and pulp wood, amounting to $99,- 
259,166 for the year ended March 31, 1919, 
the United States was the largest buyer. Of 
felt and roofing paper we took from Canada 
in the last fiscal year $127,313 worth of films 
for photographers’ use and moving pictures, 
$1,302,886; of paper board, $1,887,389; of 
print paper, $36,031,358; of wall paper, $12,- 
245; of wrapping paper $454,377; of other 
paper, $983,968. We bought $15,386,000 
worth of pulp wood; of chemical wood pulp, | 
$26,256,265; of mechanical pulp, $4,418,555. | 


For the twelve months ended June 30 ex- | 
ports from the Philippine Islands totaled 
$118,155,744, while the imports amounted to 
$107,774,262. The trade of the Islands with 
the United States was made up of imports 
from the United States amounting to $64,- 
655,144, and exports to the United States 
yalued at $79,028,733. 


The Dye and Chemical trade group of the 
American Chamber of Commerce in London 
is about to send a mission into Germany and 
Austria to study the commercial situation 
there as related to the dye and chemical in- 
dustry. 





A contract recently signed with the French | 


Government provides for the sale of $400,- | 


000,000 worth of supplies held in France by | 
the American Expeditionary Forces. Pay- | 
ment will be made by France in ten-year gold | 
bonds, bearing 5 per cent interest from 
August I, 1920. 


Foreign 2s 


aty thousand laborers in the Ruhr dis- 


trict of (Germany have declared that | 


they are willing to work overtime to produce 


sufficient coal to enable them to compensate | 
Denmark for butter. A part of the butter | 


is to be divided among the laborers who do 
overtime work. In some of these mines the 
so-called butter divisions already work 12 


hours out of the 24 instead of 8, as formerly. | 


The Hochi, one of the leading papers in | 
Japan, has published an interesting article | 


on the effect which the adoption of the prin- 

ciples of the International Labor Convention 

would have upon the spinning industries of 

Japan. It states that there were in May 

of this year 42 spinning mills employing 29,- 

000 males, and 96,000 females. The proposed | 
enforcement of an 8-hour day would lessen 

the output by 40 per cent, the cessation of 

night work by 15 per cent., and of Sunday 

labor by 16 per cent. 


Forty million yards of the finest quality of | 
linen has been purchased from the British | 
Aircraft dispersal department by Leonard 
J. Martin of London. This is believed to be 
the largest one-man deal since the signing of 
the armistice. The linen was made to cover 
the wings of fighting planes, and is strong and 
light. There are 16 varieties, the widths 
Varying from 25 to 72 inches. Mr. Martin 
intends that the British public shall have all 
the linen it requires at prices under those 
which the Belfast linen brings. The re- 
mainder of his goods will be sold to the allies 
and in neutral countries. 


Much interest is being shown in China in 
motorcycles, due to the fact that they can 
travel on the narrow paths used by foot pas- 
sengers and for wheelbarrows. 


(Continued on page 68) | 
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Protectograph 
Check Writer 
$45—$50—$75 


9 other models 
and prices 






















Todd Exclusive Two- 
Color Patents 


On Guard 


Solid walls and bolts of steel, ponderous time locks and burglar alarms, 
all stand between the crooks and your valuables in the safe-deposit box. 


But what about your checks? 


Nothing but “a scrap of paper” between the check swindler’s clutching 
fingers and your active bank balance, the life blood of every going 
concern. Don’t let your concern be one of those that lose thousands 
of dollars yearly through check frauds. Don’t issue checks without 
the complete protection of 


TODD 


Protectograph System 


backed by an iron-clad insurance Policy— 
the premium paid by Todd 


Todd System consists simply of (1) PROTOD chemical-fibre checks and drafts 
(preventing any change of payee’s name or date), each check registered like a 
Government bank note to prevent duplication or “counterfeiting”; and (2) The 
patented Two-color Amount Line of the Protectograph Check Write, like this— 


SK ws eri Mee Te eS: Sars 2 ww 
EXACTLY FIFTY ONE BOLLARS SixX CENTS 
(Imprint of the new “Exactly” Speed-Up Dial; denominations in Black, amount words in Red.) 


“Shredded” through the paper in red and black ink, in words representing Dol- 
lars and Cents, exact to the penny—a complete word to each stroke of the handle. 
750,000 Protectographs in use, by the world’s leading banks and business houses 
in every line—each instrument bearing the name and guarantee of Todd. 


Do you think your checks.are safe? If you do, or 
do not, or if you are not quite sure, just return 
this coupon and get the facts about check raising. 
This mystery book, written in 


State Prison by a_ celebrated 
forger, is for responsible busi- | 
ness men only, so be sure to en- 
close your business letterhead 


with the coupon. 


‘‘Scratcher”’ The Forger 
His Book 
(Written in State Prison) 


a FREE, please send the “Scratcher” book by a 
famous forger, describing the temptations of 
Y 


TODD PROTECTOGRAPH CoO. - hee aaemenon checks. 


(Established 1899) 





World’s Largest Makers of Checks and Check- Name 
Protecting Devices. Sales and Service (enclose your business card or letter head) 
Branches in 100 cities throughout the t 


TODD PROTECTOGRAPH CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
i 
N.B. 10-19 


1174 University Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. ee 


World. 
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Ah / That's the Paper I Want- 


The “crackle” and “feel” of Old Hampshire Bond are 
unmistakable— 


The clean, crisp, snowy sheets lend an added influ- 
ence to your business messages that is worth far more 
to you—yes, in actual dollars—-than the few cents per 


pound you save by using a paper not as good as 
Old Hampshire Bond. 


Think of the men to whom you wrote yesterday— 


Aren't they men you want to impress with your 
good taste and your sound business judgment ? 


That it the vital reason why you should use Old 
Hampshire Bond. 


Your printer will show you 
specimen letter-heads, or we 
will send you, on request, the 


Hampshire Book of Samples. 


Ask for a copy of “Why Your 
Form Letters Do Not Pay” — 
a valuable book on the subject 


of business correspondence. 


Old Hampshire Stationery is made for the use of men and women 
who know and appreciate fine paper for personal correspondence. 


Hid £ 


Hpampshine Faper Company, 
South Galley Fale, yg 
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Little Stories 
(Continued from page 67) 


According to the Deutsche Zukerindustrie 


of Magdeburg, the sugar beet growing area 


of which Germany is deprived under the 
terms of the peace treaty, amounts to 161,- 
500 acres. All of this area lies in the terri- 
tories of Posen, West Prussia and Silesia, 
allotted to Poland, and in Alsace, allotted to 
France. 


The results of the present lack of trans- 
portation in China are shown by the fact 
that, while the cost of mining coal in Kwang. 
si is about $1 a ton, the expense of moving 
it to Canton is $11 a ton. 


The relations between the Netherlands, In- 
dies and Japan have become so important that 
a large Dutch news agency has sent repre- 
sentatives to Tokyo to arrange for a regular 
news service between the two countries. 


Extensive arrangements have been made 
for exporting British films all over the world, 
and it is predicted that in time the British 
film will become a serious competitor to 
American motion pictures. At present 75 
per cent of the films shown in England are 
imported from America. 


Latest reports of the conditions of the 
Italian wheat crop shows an estimate of the 
total at 4,000,000 tons or 800,000 tons less 
than the average. This is interpreted by 
authorities to mean a necessary importation 
of 2,000,000 tons of wheat. 


The new Chinese tariff became effective 
August 1. According to FE. §. Cunningham, 
Consul General at Hankow, the Department 


| of State does not intend of its own accord 
| to raise any objection to the enforcement ef 


the new tariff on American merchants and 
goods. 


The production of iron in China this year 
is expected to amount to 567,000 tons. It 
will probably reach 936,000 next year. Jap- 
anese capital controls practically the whole 
of China’s iron production. Wages of coolies 
are 15 cents a day, while skilled workers 
receive about one-tenth the wages received 
in the United States. 


Negotiations are under way for the con- 
clusion of a commercial agreement between 
Belgium, France and Luxemberg, which will 
result in a metallurgical agreement. The 
Belgian metal industry is to be constituted 
into a trust with a capital of 300,000,000 
francs, the aim being to help reconstruction 
and abolish competition. The agreement also 
provides for the free entrance of French 
wines into Belgium and Luxemberg. 


The French Chamber plans to vote addi- 
tional credits for the establishment of an 
Aviation Mission in Turkey, entrusted with 
the organization of the following pesta! 
lines: Constantinople, Smyrna, Grecian 
Archipelago; Constantinople, Palestine, Mes- 
sina, Egypt; Constantinople, Armenia, Cau- 
casus, Persia; Constantinople, Salonika, the 
Balkans. These lines will be carried on by 
the military until French air navigation com- 
panies have been formed. 


Labor 


((uermixe manufacturers of Chicago, New 
A York, Baltimore and Rochester have 
united in a system for joint control of labor 


| arrangements and have formed the National 


(Continued on page 70) 
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Save Your Business Souls 











AWels CAPPREY ‘‘Time is the Soul of Business— 


Save it?’ —Old Latin Proverb 





ET us have ten minutes of your time to demonstrate to you on your desk how the Dictograph can save the 
soul of your business—how it is already saving time for more than fifty-thousand busy executives. 
The Dictograph System of Interior Telephones is the quickest, most efficient means of intercommunication 
ever devised—it is instant. 


here is no operator, no ear piece, no mouthpiece, no “busy wire,” no interruptions—you simply sit at your desk, 
throw up a key and talk. 

By the marvelous sound transmitting principle of the Dictograph your voice is carried to any Dictographed depart- 
ment in your organization and your answer brought back as clearly and distinctly as if the party called were 


sitting at your side And you can talk to one man or get half a dozen in on a conference—without calling a single 
man from his desk. The 


—- DICTOGRAPH ——— 


a Te System of Interior Telephones Save See 




















By eliminating lost motion By making it possible for 
—the running from office gee EE FRR fre facts or prices to be gotten 
to office.- sa & at once in answer to a tele- 
By getting detail out of the é = pen coma % phone call for information. 
way in minutes instead of & » There is no need to “check 
hours o cual ime’ kOe ein" cenat back”—the wire is held a 
By centralizing control — oe copay ee ry oR PO YN second, and you have the 
the executive higher a 4 al- a... ia Siecemcw aie wane a97ek oNisixcna Sam ae OU ad os Mee tenes Git secanys = 
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Eliminates error by making 


things stand—can settle 
a knowledge easy to get. 


things instantly. BE ERT COE OE CTE CL EN CEE Rea 


4 
Hy DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS CORPORATION . 


(General Acoustic Co.) 


Ce ee Candler Building, 220 West 42nd Street, New York City [qa 


And not only is the executive in touch with the entire organization but every Dictographed department is in instant touch with every other— 
speeding business up every minute of every business day. Ask your secretary to fill out and mail this coupon today. 
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ROM Venice, six cen- 

turies ago, great trad- 
ing fleets sailed every year 
for the ports of the Medi- 
terranean and Western 
Europe. The Venetian 
merchant travelled with his 
goods, and in almost every 
venture risked not only his 
capital but his life. Venice 
was the commercial center 
of the world, yet banking 
methods were crude and 
cumbersome compared 
with those of today. 








V 





Modern International 


Banking 


ERCHANTS of today often send in a single 

ship more than could be carried in a whole 
fleet of Venetian argosies six hundred years ago. 
The development of our world commerce has been 
due not only to the advent of shipping facilities 
capable of handling the output of modern in- 
dustry, but also to the modern bank, which has 
made international trading as practicable as buying 
and selling at home. 


The modern merchant, through his bank, may secure 
payment for his foreign shipments as soon as they 
are dispatched, and thus release capital for further 
operations. The banking mechanism which makes 
this possible extends to every part of the world. 


The fully-equipped bank, in addition to financing, 
is also able to give comprehensive information re- 
garding foreign markets, foreign commercial con- 
ditions, foreign buyers and their credit standing, 
and other phases of international trade. 


Service of this broad character is offered bya finan- 
cial institution which has adopted the modern belief 
that banking is the servant of commerce and in- 
dustry, and seeks to meet their needs. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


New York London Liverpool Paris Brussels 


Capital and Surplus” - - - $50,000,000 
Resources more than - - $800,000,000 
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Industrial Federation of Clothing Manufac. 
turers, with headquarters in New York. The 
new system embraces establishments employ. 
ing more than 100,000 persons. 


Officers of the Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants International Union report recent 


| gains in more than a score of localities. These 


| gains include wage increases, improved work- 


| ing conditions and a strengthening of various 


| 
| 


locals. The highest advance is reported from 
Lansing, Mich., where an increase of $8 a 


| week has been made for pressmen. 


j 


Organized painters of New York City won 


| their strike for a five-day week. 


Something new in the way of profiteering 
on the part of labor is reported to have orig- 
inated in Italy. In Genoa recently the long- 


| shoremen obtained through a strike a daily 


wage of $6.50; the next day they hired other 
men to do this work at $2 a day and pocketed 


| the $4.50. 


Industry 


M28 H. B. WILLIAMS, chief of the cloth- 
- ing and textile branch, clothing and 


| equipage division, N.M.C., has arranged for 


an auction of approximately 3,000,000 pounds 
of yarn. The exact quantity and kind that 


| will be offered at the first sale has not yet 
been determined. 


As a result of experiments of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, a good grade of. paper 
is being produced in comercial quantities 
from cotton hull fiber. Pulp made from sec- 
ond-cut cotton linters and hull fiber is well 
suited for high grades of paper. 


Manufacturers and dealers held more 
wool on June 30, 1919, than at any time 
since quarterly wool stock reports have been 
issued by the Bureau of Markets. There 
was a total of 674,000,000 pounds on hand 
June 30. 


The demand for west coast lumber has de- 
creased noticeably. There is a total of 8,807 
carloads of fir in the hands of 127 repre- 
sentatives of western mills at the present 


time and if it had not been for the strike 


of railroad shopmen, says the American Con- 


| tractor, many of the mills would have 


cleaned up their order files and would be 


| looking for new business. 


The United States will take second rank 
this year among the nations as a producer 
of beet sugar. While this is, in part, a result 
of the re-arrangement of the beet sugar pro- 
ducing areas of Europe, coupled with the 


| decline in production on that continent, it 1s 


illustrative of the wonderful growth of beet 
sugar production in the United States. 


Agriculture 


LABAMA’S cotton crop for 1919 will be not 
less than 200,000 bales short 6f last 
year’s production, according to the state- 
ment of the Commissioner of Agriculture. 
Reports from all parts of the state show an 
unusual amount of havoc wrought by the 
boll weevil. 

Live stock is generally increasing through- 
out the country. ‘This is especially true of 
hogs and of sheep on small farms. Great 
numbers of cattle were shipped out of the 
drought-stricken states of the northwest to 
find a better pasturage farther eastward for 

(Continued on page 73) 
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ds S it beauty you seek? And delightfully restful 
at | riding? Would you be fond of a car sturdily 

free from ailments, and no friend of repair shops? | 
Hf Do road-steadiness and easy steering appeal to you? 
- 4 | And would you not find a thrill of enjoyment in 
Ho | power so flexible and mighty that with equal ease 
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07 them to your heart's content in the newest Winton 
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| Fortify Your Building Contract 
| with a Better than Ordinary 
Form of Construction Contract 





| XOMPARE the o/d form of contract and the new— 

and make your choice. Under the old system a 
number of competitors of necessarily varying responsi- 
bility, integrity and ability, name the prices for which 
they will do a certain job. The mere price rather than 
the ability and integrity of the contractor becomes, in | 
practically all cases, the basis of selection — frequently | 
with a train of attendant evils which in themselves logi- | 
cally prove the fallacies of this form of contract. | 





Now consider the new type of contract — namely the 


COST-PLUS-FIXED-FEE form. 


Under this arrangement the Architect and Owner may, 
at any time, before, during, or after completion of draw- 








Names of our clients and ings, choose the contractor in whose integrity, experience, 
the work we have done for f : pene: a 

them are given in our new soundness of judgment and organization they have the 
booklet, “Building Within most confidence. Under this form the contractor’s chief 


the Estimate.”’ 


Sidi 060. a-c0ny. interest —the rapid, sound, economic execution of the 


work, is the same as the owner’s. 
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| Is there any question as to what your choice should be? 

| You are planning that new building now—let us serve 

| as your Building Department under the Cost-Plus- 
Fixed-Fee plan. We will be glad to mail you on request 
a copy of our Cost-Plus-Fixed-Fee form of contract. 


Wells Brothers Construction Co. 


Monadnock Block Chicago | 
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Little Stories 
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the winter. 
attention to the dairy and poultry industries. 


The unprecedented wheat crop in the 
United States has brought a call for more 
thrashing machines than manufacturers can 
fill, and in some states it has been difficult 
for wheat growers to obtain a thrashing out- 
fit. This problem was solved in Nebraska 
by the State Brotherhood of Thrashermen, 
which met the emergency by distributing 
machines where they were most needed. 


It is not generaliy known that pineapples 
‘can be grown in the United States, but in 
St. Lucie County, Florida, the industry has 
developed to such a degree that the growers 
have formed an association. 


The lumber cut of the United States in 
1918 was 19,362,020,000 feet, as reported to 
the Forest Service up to June 15 by 14,753 
mills. ‘The complete total cut is 31,890,454,- 
000 feet, based on the assumed operations 
of 22,546 mills. The computed cut in 1918 
is I1 per cent smaller than the computed 
production of 1917. 


The wheat crop of the United States will 
be a disappointment from early expectations. 
Blight, rust and other afflictions have re- 
duced the yield and indications are that it 
will not be over 1,100,000,000 bushels, and 
possibly not that large. 


The Pacific Coast hop crop was estimated 
at 160,000 bales, which figure it is expected 
will be exceeded provided no further serious 
injury to the crop is suffered. 


Texas has the assurance of a record corn 
crop. According to the Department of Agri- 
culture the yield will be 186,576,000 bushels, 
an average yield of 25 bushels to the acre. 


The Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced that the condition of all crops of 
the United States is 97.8 per cent of August 
1 of last year. 


The Department of Agriculture reports a 
serious decline in the potato crop as compared 
with last year. While one or two states 
show up fairly well, New York is reported 
as very poor and the heavy producing cen- 
ters Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota in- 
dicate a small output. 


The 1919 tobacco crop, according to the 
latest available Government statistics, prom- 
ises to compare favorably with the same 
period last year. Kentucky reports a pro- 
duction of 422,178,000 pounds and_ the 
Tobacco Board of Trade of Kinston, N. C., 
is anticipating the biggest season in the his- 
tory ef Kinston sales market. More buyers 
are anticipated from September to January 
than in any other previous season. 


Transportation 


pu development departments of the rail- 
roads, which ceased to function when 
the Government took charge in January, 
1918, are back almost to normal. Agriculture 
and colonization activities are in full sway, 
and the work of establishing new industries 
is opening up. The development departments 
have added a feature to their operations— 
the dissemination of market information. As 
every railroad wants every farmer on its 
lines to prosper, it is showing a willingness 
(Continued on page 74) 
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AN ATIONAL 


This Eagle identifies 
the National Line of 
Bound and Loose Leaf 
Account Books  * 


HIT or miss buying of office books and 
records results in a jumble of unrelated de- 
vices. Make the National Line your regular 
equipment. 


NATIONAL Loose Leaf Ledgers, Binders, 
Sheet Holders, Ring Books and Memos are 
made by the largest Blank Book Company in 
the world. They are guaranteed to give long 
wear and complete satisfaction. 


TELL your head bookkeeper to investigate 
National Loose Leaf Devices, if he does not 
already use them, and then order on his recom- 
mendation. 


EVERY SYSTEMATIC “short cut,” every 
device that you need for the satisfactory keep- 
ing of accurate records, is embraced in the 
National Line of Loose Leaf and Bound 
Books. The Eagle Trademark identifies 
these products. 


KNOW YOUR REQUIREMENTS, and 
then order the necessary National Account 
Books from your stationer. He will be 
glad to suggest the proper style and ruling. 


National Blank Book Company 


Bound Books and Loose Leaf Devices 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Dollar Power 


HE dollar used today 
for the purchase of com- 
modities has an exception- 
ally low purchasing power. 


The same dollar invested 
in well-chosen bonds and 
high-grade securities has an 
unusually high purchasing 
power when both price and 
income are considered. 


Each month we _ offer 
from 60 to 80 carefully ap- 
praised and selected issues. 
This list, which will be sent 
on request, will give you a 
quick and accurate insight 
into sound investment op- 
portunities. 


We offer only the securi- 
ties of the United States 
Government, of Foreign 
Governments, of Munici- 
palities and well-established 
enterprises whose soundness 
has been demonstrated to 
our complete satisfaction. 


The current list will be 
mailed promptly upon re- 
quest for H.106. 


The National City 
Company 
National City Bank Building 
NEW YORK 
Correspondent Offices in 50 cities. 


Bonds, Acceptances and other high-grade 
Securities. 




































a distance of 250 miles. 
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to aid him in selling his production where 
there is a demand for it. 


The 
place 40 new steel 
barges of 2000-ton capacity on the Mississippi 
river. 


out at the rate of four a month. The forty 
barges will cost approximately $5,400,000. 


The Missouri, Kansas and Texas railroad 


is finishing improvements near Wichita Falls, 
Texas, which will enable it to handle 400 
oil-tank cars daily out of the Burkburnett 
oil field. The improvements cost $750,000. 


The Sisterville and New Martinsville 
Traction Company has purchased from the 
Union Traction Company the local traction 
system and electric light and power plant at 
Sisterville, W. Va.; consideration $450,000. 


During the first six months of 1919 the 


railroads of the United States carried 4,276,- 


949 troops in units on special and regular 
trains. In addition two million officers and 


| enlisted men made railroad trips while on | 


furlough, and a million other men traveled 
to their homes from camps. The aggregate, 
therefore, was approximately seven and one- 
quarter millions. 


The Alaskan Engineering Commission 
railroad will be completed in 1921. The cost 
will be approximately $73,200 a mile, or $51,- 
000,000 for about 700 miles. 

The Wichita Falls, 


Ranger and Fort 


| Worth Railway Company is a new corpora- 


United States Railroad Administra- | 
| tion has arranged to 


Four already have been launched at | 
Pittsburgh, and the others will be turned | 


| gives an official opinion that the Alaskan | 


tion which announces that it will build a rail- | 


road from Dublin to New Castle, in Texas, 
It will serve new oil 
fields in North Central Texas. 


Since the Government has been operating 
the railroads and river steamboat lines a 


| good many interstate rail and water rates | 


have been established on request of shippers. | 


mission. 


| These rates cannot be changed without an | 
| order from the Interstate Commerce Com- | 
As a result, those who advocate a | 


more extensive use of inland waterways will | 
have the opportunity they want to test the | 


demand for that kind of 


Heretofore, the complaint has been made 


transportation. | 


that the railroads fixed their rates with the | 


view of putting the steamboat out of busi- 
ness. Now the rail and water rates have 
been hooked together in such a manner that 
the causes of the complaint, if any existed, 
are removed. 

The opinion prevails among railroad 
officials that the lines will go back to their 


| owners about the first of January, 1920. Per- 


haps it is more of a hunch than an opinion, | 


especially with 
neither the President nor Congress has in- 
dicated the time for the transfer to take 
place. But those who run the individual 
railroads, as well as the Railroad Adminis- 
tration forces in Washington, have based 
their tentative plans for the future on the 


reference to the date, for | 


guess that December 31 will end Government | 


operation. 

Financial 
ges a steady decline in gold _ reserves 
+% since the removal of the gold embargo 


(Continued on page 78) 


| on June 9, the Federal Reserve Bank state- | 
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If You 
Need More 


Capital 
A ND your 


company— 
industrial or mer- 
cantile—is firmly 
established and 
prosperous, with 
adequate earn- 
ings and _ assets, 
you may borrow 
from us in 
amounts of 


$500,000 up- 


ward. 


We purchase first 
mortgage bond 
issues outright for 
cash. Repayment 
is made over long 
periods out of 
current earnings. 


Ask us toexplain 
the Straus Plan 
to you. 


SW.STRAUS &-CO. 


BGTABLISHED 18823 INCORPORATED 


Chicago, - - - Straus Bldg. 
NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS 
DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


Thirty-seven Years Without 
Loss to Any Investor 
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TEMPERATURE 
COS INSTRUMENTS 


Recording and 
Index Thermometers 
for all Industrial and 
Laboratory Appliances 


Angle and Straight Stem Thermometers 
Electric Contact Thermometers 
Temperature, Pressure and Time Regulators 
Mercury Column, Vacuum Pressure and U 
Gauges 
Fycos Base Metal, Rare Metal and Radiation Pyro- 
meters (Indicating and Recording) Fery 
Radiation Pyrometers 
Hygrometers, Hydrometers 
Mineral Oil Testing Instruments 


Aneroid and Mercurial Barom- Aviation Barometers and Inclin- 
eters ometers 

Recording Barometers Frecos Sphygmomanometers 

Pocket Compasess, Surveying Jycos Fever Therometers and 
Compasses, Rain Gauges Urinary Glassware 
Anemometers and Air Meters 





Thermometers of all kinds for 








Thermographs, Hand Levels home and general use 
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The belief of the Feos organization is that whether the 
temperature problem encountered be great or small a care- 
ful solution of it is required. Temperature variations 
of any degree are no longer ignored. The question is 
how to get control of them? How to divert them 

to a useful purpose? 
Frcos Temperature instruments are offered as 
the answer. 
Request our catalogs and other litera- 
ture descriptive of this work today. 


TYCOS OR 
Taylor THERMOMETER. 
}@) 9D DAYS 22 2 0) 2 LON 
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“very Wheel on ‘This Busy 
Fleet Wears a Goodyear 
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= EVIOUS to five years ago we used different leading makes of solid 


truck tires. Since five years ago we have never used anything else but 
Goodyear Solid Tires. And it is our decision to use only Goodyear Solid 
Tires in the future. Our reasons are the same reasons that have caused many 
others to take the same action.’”—William Fullerton, Manager, William 
Fullerton Motor Truck Service, 3455-7 South Morgan Street, Chicago 





HERE’S a battery of eighty Good- 

year Solid Tires constantly at work 
on the 14-truck caravan of the William 
Fullerton Motor Truck Service in 
Chicago. 


The battery has been piling up excep- 
tional mileage scores ever since Good- 
year Solid Tires were adopted on these 
trucks. 


Before that time Mr. William Fullerton 
had used several standard makes of truck 
tires, but none of these survived the com- 
parison with Goodyears. 


During the last two and a half years the 
average mileage record delivered by the 
battery of Goodyear Solid Tires has been 
22,062, a figure decidedly impressive for 
this particular type of service. 


For this is a hard-working battery that 
grinds along all day under heavy loads of 
sheet steel and paper, also sugar, flour 
and other commodities. 


Frequently some of the burly Goodyear 
Solid Tires in the group are obliged to 
travel with building materials to con- 
struction work where nails, tools, metal 
scrap and sharp stones constantly threaten 
tire life. 


Every day these tires are required to 
carry their burdens over wide systems 
of railroad tracks and along certain pave- 
ments rendered almost unusable ‘by neg- 


lect and punishment during the war 


period. 


But the whole unfriendly combination 
never dimmed the glory of the battery; 
rather does it increase the significance of 
the fact that the battery is still eighty 
strong and still going strong. 


The present eighty treads are sleek and 
wearing down evenly, like former eighties; 
the rubber in the eighty treads is un- 
usually well preserved, showing character- 
istic resistance to cutting and chipping; 
the eighty tire-bases give no hint of tread 
separation. 


We talked about the eighty to Mr. 
Fullerton, who stated that part of the 
credit should go to a local Goodyear’ Truck 
Tire Service Station which made tire con- 
servation practical despite the bad condi- 
tions encountered. 


So the story of the eighty Goodyear Solid 
Tires, and all previous Goodyear eighties, 
is not just a story of higher tire mileage 
and lower tire-mile cost but a story of tire 
quality and service that, combined, assure 
the permanency of these things. 


THe Goopyear Tire & RUBBER CoMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
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y IGHTY power, efficiently con- K 
trolled, resides in these massive 
j ’ servants of industry; making the 
world’s work easier, setting new goals 
5 of achievement, bridging a thousand Ie 
_ gaps in the smooth evolution of mod- S, - 
ern’ industrial and commercial life. j 
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Little Stories 
(Continued from page 74) 


ment issued at the close of business on Sep- 
tember 5, for the first time shows a slight 
gain in gold and total reserves, the amount 
of gold deposited during the week by the 
Treasury exceeding the amount withdrawn 
for export. The total gold reserves shown 
are exclusive of $107,100,000 of gold “jp 
transit or in custody in foreign countries,” 
and of the amount of gold received in pay- 
ment for food supplied to the German goy- 
ernment. This gold, when received and held 
“earmarked” for Federal Reserve banks by 
the Bank of England will increase the gold 
reserves of the Federal Reserve banks and 
thus bring about a rise in their reserve per- 
centage. 


A statement issued recently by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency announces that the 
reserve required to be held by all National 
Banks on June 30, 1919, based on their de- 
posits at that time was $1,107,103,000; but 
the actual lawful reserve held (all with the 
Federal Reserve banks) was $1,208,969,000, 
an excess of $101,866,000 over the amount 
required. 


On the date indicated the National banks 
had also with the Federal Reserve banks in 
process of collection $287,415,000 additional; 
the cash carried by the National banks in 
their own vaults June 30, was $424,455,000, 
making the total sum of cash on hand and 
due from Federal Reserve banks $1,920,839,- 
000, including the items in process of collec- 
tion. 


America’s railway pay-roll two years ago 
was $1,800,000,000; this year it will reach 
$2,800,000,000. 


On the extreme exchange quotations of 
July it cost the Englishman $1.14 to buy 
$1 worth of American goods; the French- 
man $1.42; the Italian $1.67; the German, 
if he were buying, $4.00. On the other 
hand, the American could buy a_ dollar’s 
worth of goods for only 88 cents in Eng- 
land; 70 cents in France; 60 cents in Italy, 
and 25 cents in Germany. 


In a publication issued by the Bankers 
Trust Company the national wealth of the 
United States is placed at $300,000,000,000. 


The abnormal demand for pennies is still 
taxing the capacity of the presses in the 
Philadelphia mint, an enormous total of 38,- 
931,000 having been struck in July. 


A credit of $5,000,000 has been extended 
to Italy by the Treasury Department, mak- 
ing a total advanced to that country $1,592,- 
075,944, and the total to the Allies $9,663,- 
172,569. 


The creation of a bank with a capital of 
$100,000,000 is contemplated by the newly 
organized Association of Planters and Farm- 
ers of Cuba. Shares in the bank will cost 
$100 and will be sold only to members of 
the association. 

A syndicate of Pittsburgh bankers has ar- 
ranged with the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company for the financing of 100 small 
dwellings which it will erect in the Utica 
avenue section of Brooklyn. ‘The company 
expects to erect 1,000 homes in that section. 


In June more than seven hundred charters 
were filed in the United States for corpora- 
tions with a capitalization of $100,000 oF 
over. The total new capitalization of $1,250,- 
000,000 breaks all previous records. . 

(Continued on page 80) 
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REOLITE Wood Block Floors are laid 

with one thought uppermost—to en- 
dure. Thoroughly impregnating the well 
seasoned blocks with Kreolite Preservative 
Oil, by our own patented process, absolutely 
insures them against decay. 


Only the tough end grain of the wood is 
exposed in our method of laying. The ex- 
clusive grooved construction of Kreolite 
Blocks allows openings between them. 
When these are filled with Kreolite pitch, 
a permanent binder is formed. In this man- 
ner, Kreolite Wood Block Floors are keyed 
together as a solid unit, while ample provi- 
sion is made for expansion and contraction 
between the grooved joints. 


PATENTED 


May 13, 1913 
May 6, 1919 


End Y our Factory 
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Kreolite Wood Block Floored Plant of The H. H. Franklin Mfg. Co.. Syracuse, N. Y. 


HERE is no substitute for Kreolite 

Wood Block Floors. No other material 

is nearly so permanent, resilient and quiet. 

The H. H. Franklin Manufacturing 

Company, of Syracuse, N. Y., builders of 

Franklin Motor Cars, has installed 231,948 
sq. ft. of Kreolite Wood Block Floors. 

The highly satisfactory manner in which 
these floors have answered their require- 
ments is expressed in a letter from this con- 
cern. 

“We have practically standardized on a 
hard cement surface with a pitch cushion 
and pitch coating. We believe that blocks 
made so as to admit the pitch between them 
have a distinct advantage over the plain 
rectangular blocks.” 


Floor Difficulties Permanently 


MAN Y leading manufacturers are being: 
helped in overcoming floor difficulties 
by the advice of our trained technical men. 
Let us place our engineers at your service. 
without obligation of any sort. 


Successful installations are being made in: 
hundreds of factories over worn floors with~ 
out interfering with production. 


Send for our book on Kreolite Factory 
Floors. It gives complete information and 
data regarding installations in old and new 
buildings of interest to industrial executives, 
architects, construction engineers and con- 
tractors. This book will be mailed prompt- 
ly upon request. 


The Jennison-Wright Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, Toronto and other principal cities 
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There Is Only O 


THE 


NATION’S 


to Make Peace With 


Constipation 


By C. HOUSTON GOUDISS 


Publisher, The FORECAST: 


Food Director, 


Mother's Magazine; Founder, School 


af Modern Cookery, and Focd Expert of national reputation. 


YOU CAN SIGN AN 
ARMISTICE with Consti- 


‘soldiers’’ of this scourge, keep 
the colon clear of them by mod- 


BUSINESS 


ne Way 


| eign and 
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Little Stories 
(Continued from page 78) 


Government Publications 
Boots and Shoes, Leather and Supplies in Ar. 
gentina, Uruguay and Paraguay, Bureau of For. 
Domestic Commerce, special agent series 


| No. 177. 


| ment of 


| Georgia, 
112 


| tions, 


Range management of National 


4 Depart- 
Agriculture, 


Forests, 
bulletin No. 790. 

Upper Cretaceous Floras of the Eastern Gulf 
Region in Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama and 
Geological Survey professional paper No, 


Iron-Depositing Bacteria and the Geologic Rela- 
Geological Survey paper No. 113. 

Crab Industry of Chesapeake Bay, 
Fisheries reports for 1918, appendix No. 
The Thick Blood Film Method for Sialesta Diag- 
nosis Applicable to the Present Field Conditions, 
Public Health Service Reprint No. 519, 
Determination of Free Carbon in Rubber Goods, 
Standards Bureau technologic paper No. 136. 


Tables showing values of merchandise imported 


pores of 


| from and exported to each of the principal countries 


| during July, 


1919, and 7 months ended July, 1919, 


: | compared With corresponding periods of the pre- 
erate use of the Same 1ncOom- | ceding year. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 

pation by using purgatives, ied - bos 
parable defense against this Hun | navy year Book, 1917-1918. Embraces all acts 


cathartics and powertul lax- 
atives—all of which subject 
the stomach to more or less 
of a strain and are apt to im- 
pair digestion and weaken 
the whole system—but even 
under such circumstances, 
the most that you can gain 
is a temporary cessation of 
hostilities. And this arch- 
enemy of health will resume 
hostilities more fiercely than 
ever. 

YOU CAN USE THE BIG 
GUNS of physic against this uni- 
versal foe and dislodge its outposts 
tor a few days or weeks, but when 
it brings up reinforcements, you 
will be less able than ever to de- 
fend yourself against the renewed 
attacks. 


BUT 







THE ONLY 


Regular as 


of health which causes more dis- 
comfort and disease than any other 
one thing. 

NUJOL will do this every time, 
without the least risk of upsetting 
the stomach or weakening the 
body. 

NUJOL is not a medicine, but an 
absolutely pure lubricant which 
painlessly passes through the body 
without being absorbed. Every 
drop that goesintothe body comes 
out of the body, and in its journey 
NUJOL softens and starts the im- 
pacted mass that obstructs the chief 
highway of health—the colon. 
NUJOL is odorless, tasteless and 
drugless. It never causes distress or 
griping. It is absolutely safe for 
little babies and aged folk. It 
doesn’t interfere with any body 
function and has no detrimentai 
effect on any body organ. 


NUJOL 


is as pure as 


authorizing construction of ships of the ‘ 


Special Training, 


} rector 


| tures for the 


‘New Navy,” 


and gives a résumé of the annual naval appropria- 


tion laws from 1883 to 1919. 


Standards of Child Welfare, a report of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Conference, May and June, 1919. 


Review_of work of Committee on_ Education and 
issued by War Department. 


Final Report of Vocational Section, Student Army 
Training Corps, by Dooley, Educational Di- 
vocational instructior Issued by War De- 


partment 
The Russian Deficit 

HE world’s biggest labor boss today is the 

Supreme Council of National Economy at 
Moscow. It was formed at the Moscow 
Congress of May, 1918. It has a staff of a 
quarter of a million officials. It spent in 1919 
a sum about equal to Great Britain’s expendi- 
costliest year of the war. It 


| grew from the first local parliaments of in- 





nue, 


dustry. Each branch of industry, as national- 
ized, has been consolidated under a Central, 
and the Supreme Council bosses all the Cen- 
trals. This year’s budget, however, shows a 
deficit of over five milliards of rubles: Reve- 
5,874,330,000 rubles; expenditures, 10,- 
976,000,000 rubles. But why, it may well be 
asked, call the Supreme Council one of 
National Economy! 


France’s Eight-Hour Day 
AMBASSADOR WALLACE at Paris has 


4% summarized recently the new French 


WA Y TO M A K E ( lockwork — distilled W ater, a nad eight-hour law. It is applied to all workmen 
PEACE with Consti- equally easy to take. It | and — “4 commercial = oe 

; £ : ® gen | enterprises, including mining, and to all classes 
pation is to rout its is the one absolutels of public employees, but is not applicable to 


forces with NUJOL, 
and after having driven 
out the long intrenched 





dependable remedy for 
the national curse of 
Constipation. 


agricultural laborers. Weekly hours are 
limited to 48 or “any other equivalent limita- 
tion.” It is understood that in some work, 
viz, railroad labor, the eight-hour day is im- 
practical, but no limitation can be considered 
within the law if the average day’s work is 





Nujol Laboratories 
STANDARD OIL CO. (NEW JERSEY) 


more than eight hours. 
Permanent derogations are 
the work by its very nature must be per- 
formed outside regular fixed hours, or when 
the labor performed is essentially intermittent 
in character. Temporary derogations are 
allowed in time of national necessity, of unex- 


allowed when 








ray acy hn fata thei cbicatoni 


50 Broadway, New York 
Nujol is sold only in sealed bottles bearing the | 
Juj ade- : ll druggists. Insist on Nee 
Nujol Trade-Mark. All druggists has | pected or imminent accidents or for extraor- 


Nujol. You may suffer from substitute: | dinary conditions of work, such as sometimes 


| 
' 
| 
wee ss <a : | occur in the rush seasons. Wages for a pre- 
| 
| 


rs 


ox 3 tere otiry 


‘ THIRTY FEET OF DANGER” Ree ay ere pes ce 
er ee cn ntatcn | YEONO normal day s work shall not be reduced 
= ‘AS THE TWIG IS BENT” in complying with the law. The Ministry of 
LJ si scrap elec deg omen Labor and Social Welfare is seeing to the 
establishment of better facilities for the profit- 


Constipation in pregnancy and nursing 


Nujol Laboratories, Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), Room 100, 
50 Broadway, New York. 


Please send me at once the booklet marked— 


Name ---- “WAGES OF NEGLECT” | | able use of the additional leisure which work- 
Constipation as a cause of piles - z : 
“AS THE SHADOWS LENGTHEN’ | people will have, in the way of reading rooms, 
Address___. -- _— ee Beer et pt i aot _| Constipation in old age \ increase of pleasure grounds, etc. 
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Production 
at a Profit 
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= ROLLING MILL = 





The aim of industry is 
production at a profit. 


To help individual in- 
dustries reach this goal is 
our business. 


We analyze the conditions 
surrounding an industrial en- 
terprise, design and build a 
plant to suit these conditions, 
and if desired, install the 
equipment and organize the 
manufacturing operations. 


We also serve existing 
plants by putting their pro- 
duction on a profitable basis. 


This is a satisfactory ser- 
vice because it is flexible, in- 
telligent and thorough. 


FRANK D. 
CHASE, 


INCORPORATED 


INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERS 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


i 











“+ 645 N. Michigan Ave. Whitehall Building 
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(Continued from page 17) 


| loan association. ‘These institutions do just 
| two things—they encourage thrift and saving 
and they furnish money to aid in building 
homes. Such an association should be made a 
community affair; it should deal only with its 
members; it should be a place where every 
member of the community could deposit such 
sums, either great or small, as they could 
spare from their wages or income—the news- 
boy or bootblack who could only lay by 
twenty-five cents a week is a welcome member 
and his dollar receives the same rate of in- 
terest as any dollar of the rich man invested 
in the association, which may aggregate 
thousands. 

“Each member of the association has a 
vote in the selection of its officers and the 
fixing of its policy, and you will be surprised, 
gentlemen, at the enthusiasm and the interest 
that will be awakened in an institution of this 
kind. This building association idea has be- 
come one of the established institutions in 
America, but they have not received the sup- 
port and encouragement from the industrial 
interests of the country and from the business 
concerns of the country which their merits 
deserve. 

“They have been left almost wholly to the 
control and management and have depended 
chiefly upon their revenues on the small sav- 
ings which the wage-earners and workingmen 
of America have been able to pinch out of 
their pay envelope from time to time. If you 
gentlemen will organize an association of that 
kind among the workingmen of your city you 
men of means will encourage it by investing 
your money in it as the growing home-building 
campaign may require; you will find it a safe 





and profitable investment and it will do won- 
ders in solving the home-building problem 
with which you are confronted. The plan of 
loans made by these associations is for a long 
time, running ten or twelve years, if the 
borrower cares to be so long about it, but he 
has a right to pay faster and to extinguish 
his debt at any time he may be able. 


Get Him to Plant Something 


‘*¢XET your workingmen interested in a 

home of their own, where the flowers 
and shrubs and trees are planted about it and 
which is their own, and you will find a new 
spirit awakened among them. 

“But the very first thing to do, after hay- 
ing made up your mind that you will enlist 
the entire community in a co-operative effort 
to see this big job through, is to appoint a 
general home-building committee, one mem- 
ber at least of which is chosen by your labor 
unions. ‘This committee will manage the en- 
tire campaign, a campaign such as is being 
waged today in some seventy-five cities of the 
United States under the name Own-Your- 
Own-Home Campaign. 

“The committee’s first duty will be to 
make a thorough survey of the town, a study 
of rate of population growth, wage earner 
groups, nationalities, living conditions, utili- 
ties such as sewers, water, gas, transporta- 
tion, electricity, land values. and so forth. 
Next will come publicity for the home-build- 





ing idea which will be carried by the news- 
| paper, preachers, bill-boards and gossips. 

| “Your finance problem will work itself 
out. You have two insurance officers here, 
a savings bank, a Business Men’s Associa- 
| tion, four churches, one rather defunct build- 
| ing and loan association, and two fairly 
wealthy citizens. With these assets you will 

(Continued on page 83) 
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Working World 
Wants Oil 


“Every barrel of oil added 
to the world’s daily pro- 
duction means Power 
added to the great effort 
now necessary to re-estab- 
lish the industries of the 


world.” 
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Oi. Wet Suppiy Co 











We MAKE the machines 
that DRILL the wells that 
PRODUCE the oil that 
the WORLD needs. 








Oil Well Supply Co. 


Main Offices: 


New York Los Angeles San Francisco 


Tampico London 














PITTSBURGH, U. S. A. ff 
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ELIMINATE GUESSWORK | | 


Stop the haphazard irregular working hours of your 
employees and you will automatically boost your produc- 
tion without increasing your overhead. The bonus 
system for full time is a wonderful booster—but 


w ARE YOU GETTING FULL TIME ~ 


e OR ARE YOU PAYING FOR GUESSWORK AND ERRORS @ 
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is Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit, Mich. 
| United Shoe Machinery Co., Beverly, Mass. 
ee Edison Companies, Orange, N. J. Late “ins,” early “outs” and overtime, indi- 
# American Car and Foundry Co., Berwick, Pa. cated here by enclosed figures, are auto- 
'® Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co., Buffalo, N. Y. matically printed by the machine in red. 
ie Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. | 
1B Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ei Northwestern Knitting Co., Minneapolis, Minn. INTERNATIONAL TIME RE. 
| Louisville Cotton Mills Co., Louisville, Ky. COMDERS are built in 260 differ 
hi bf . . ‘ 
ie ent types, either electrically operated 
ie . e . . d M4 
i International Time Recording Company —_—— 
a aoe ee 
“e General Offices: 50 Broad Street, New York. Works: \ - eran ll . —CARD RECORDERS 
fi ‘ ; —DIAL RECORDERS 
ig CANADIAN OFFICE: amet oa nage Machines Co., Ltd., 300 Campbell —LKIOST RECORDERS 
LONDON OFFICE: 57 City Road, Finsbury, London, E. C., England. —MASTER CLOCKS 


PARIS OFFICE: 75 Avenue de la Republique, Paris, France. 
Offices and Service Stations in all principal cities of the world. —TIME STAMPS, Etc. 
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Homes 
(Continued from page 81) 


find some co-operative scheme by which 
funds, secured by mortgages, can be lent to 
home builders. But never forget that your 
greatest asset is the home-making instinct 
in the people themselves. Therein lies the 
dynamic force that will stimulate savings 
and carry the campaign through. 

“The department of your state govern- 
ment which has supervision of loan associa- 
tions will be glad to advise you, or you can 
secure data on the experiences of other cities 
from the Department of Labor in Wash- 
ington. 

“When I say that this campaign will not 
cost the town or the foundry anything, I 
mean that, if you go at it right, you can pay 
for these homes out of money now being 
wasted by both town and foundry. A build- 
ing movement is the one form of public un- 
dertaking that makes the double appeal to 
municipal pride and_ personal interest. 
Everybody gains by it. It keeps money at 
home. It stimulates local business. It cre- 
ates civic pride, promotes the health of the 
worker and, above all, it offers the best in- 
centive in the world for saving money—to 
have a home of your own! The foundry 
will undoubtedly have to put up some of the 
money, but it'll get it back a hundred fold.” 

This advice by Mr. Davis, fortified by 
the enthusiastic news of scores of other 
building campaigns throughout the country, 
inspired the directors of the pipe foundry 








to make a beginning. The big-fisted General | 


Manager became Chairman of the general 
committee and the elderly bank President, 
Treasurer of the Plantville Own-Your- 
Home-Campaign. 


For publicity they fol- | 


lowed the lead of Portland, Oregon, build- | 


ing in the center of the town a cozy bunga- 


low, completely furnished, even to telephone, | 


garbage can, shrubbery, window boxes, lawn 
and cat! 


To Make a Roman Holiday! 


pair of popular town lovers willing to be 


married in it for the privilege of living | 


in it for a year was discovered. The whole 
town attended the wedding, and after the 
ceremony the preacher and leading citizens 
spoke to the workers assembled about the 
little home under the trees of the new de- 
termination to make Plantville a town of 
real homes and made a plea that all pull 
together to that end. 

After the meeting cards were passed out 
among the workers. By signing them, the 
citizens committed themselves to make every 


possible effort to begin the building of a | 


home of their: own before the year was out. 
Over a hundred were signed up. 

Only a few weeks have passed since then, 
but the building boom is already under way, 
in spite of high prices. The Treasurer of 
the general committee is carrying on a little 
educational campaign in finance by issuing 
little dodgers on money and prices. One 
of them is entitled: “Your Fifty-Cent Dol- 
lar” and reads, in part: “Build a home with 
a fifty-cent dollar? Certainly. Building 
prices have gone up, but other prices are 
still higher. And if you don’t save for your 
home, you'll spend your money for some- 


thing else. The only question is: Do you 


really want a home? 





Another one of these dodgers says: ‘You | 


often read of people being divided into two 

classes, optimists and pessimists. There is 

a third class, the peptomist. The pessimist 
(Continued on page 84) 
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An Opportunity to Study the 
Latest Business Administrative 


Methods and Equipment 


RACTICAL demonstrations of what can be ac- 

complished by the use of modern administrative 
methods and equipment will be given at the National 
Business Shows in New York and Chicago this Fall. 
Many new devices—made available since the war— 
for minimizing time and labor required to handle 
office detail will be publicly exhibited for the first 


time at these shows. 


A visit to the National Business Show entails no 
obligation of any kind. Leading manufacturers will 
have their most capable specialists there to render 
service—gratis. Their success depends solely upon 
their ability to satisfactorily solve your administra- 


tive problems. 


The adoption of only one of the many new devices 
shown may result in a saving to you of thousands of 
dollars annually. Besides, you may learn of better 


applications for equipment you now have. 


The National Business Show will be held in New 
York the week of October 20th and in Chicago the 
week of November 17th. 


Executives and department heads will benefit ma- 
terially by visiting these Shows. Tickets of admis- 
sion will gladly be sent without any obligation if 


stamped addressed envelope is sent to 


ANNUAL BUSINESS SHOW CO. 


Frank E. Tupper, President 


150 Nassau Street NEW YORK 
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| SIMILAR 


yet 


DIFFERENT 


Mc EY often makes more 
real enemies than true 
friends. Money is not so much 
the root of all evil as is the 
want of it. 


When it comes to procuring 
merchandise for the home, per- 
sonal needs or comforts, the 
likeness between J*A’ Stamps 
and money is remarkable. 


At any JA Redemption Sta- 
tion a full book of these tokens 
has real purchasing power. 
This purchasing power is given 
millions of housewives through 
the fair minded policy of all 
dealers who give JA Green 
Stamps—dealers who co-oper- 
ate with their customers from 
entrance to exit. 


Procuring money is as different 
from obtaining JAC Green 
Stamps as their likeness in pur- 
chasing power is remarkable. 
Money may be obtained by per- 
sonal toil— J*A~ Green Stamps 
by practical thrift. 


Given by many merchants as a 
discount, J*A~ Green Stamps 
return a benefit of definite value 
to every collector. 


These valuable tokens and 
money are similar, yet different. 


The Sperry & Hutchinson Co. 


2 West 45th Street New York 
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(Continued from page 83) 


says: ‘It can’t be done.’ The optimist says: 
‘It can be done.’ The peptomist goes out 
and does it.” 

The result of all of which has increased 
enthusiasm of Plantville for itself as a place 
to live and love and work in. The town 
wants the rest of the world to know what 
it is doing. And when you approach it on 
the train you will see, from the window, 
signs along the right of way reading: “Watch 
Plantville Grow!” 

While Plantville is growing, other towns 
and cities are waking up and coming alive 
everywhere. In spite of high prices more 
money is being spent today on building than 
ever before. Building this year is running 
182 per cent ahead of last year. The gain 
in this activity was universal all through the 
| summer. In cities where the home shortage 
is most acute, such as Detroit and Wash- 
ington, real estate owners are refusing to 
rent, thus forcing an upward shoot of the 
curve of home-owners. 

Down at the national capital a small epi- 
demic of bills to promote home-owning has 
broken out. The Interior Department’s 
plan for settling ex-soldiers on reclamation 
projects is well known. Senator William 
M. Calder of New York has proposed a 
Federal Home Loan Bank System, the pur- 
pose of which will be to assist prospective 
home builders in much the same way the 
Farm Loan Banks assist prospective farm 
owners. Representative Tinkham of Massa- 
chusetts is fathering a bill which would cre- 
ate a bureau of housing and living conditions 
in the Department of Labor. And Senator 
| Wadsworth of New York is arguing elo- 
| quently for the passage of a bill which would 
| create a commission to deal comprehensively 
| with the entire question of homes for the 
nation. 

Meanwhile the MHousing Corporation, 
| though running now on banked fires, is ready 
and willing to give the full benefit of its war 
experience to those who ask for it. It will 
shortly publish two large volumes giving this 
experience in detail. It has on hand draw- 
ings of working men’s homes designed by 
noted architects which it is selling for thirty 
cents each. It is also acting as a clearing- 
house for the national “own-your-own-home 
campaign,” and is able to furnish informa- 
tion to those interested. 

Our country is settled. We have become 
a busy, wealthty, ambitious people. Now we 
need homes. We have reached the time 
when we must become a nation of home- 
owners or lose all the magnificent prizes we 
have gained. The home is the only sure 
foundation for a stable, contented democ- 
racy, while the chief enemy of good citizen- 
ship is the tenement and the slum. 

No industrial housing scheme can be suc- 
| cessful today that does not bear in mind that 
“land sweating” does not pay, that the prac- 
tice of crowding poor people on high cost 
| land and leaving cheap land vacant is a vi- 
| cious one, and that a man has just as much 
right to kill another man in the street with 
an axe as he has to kill dim with a house. 
Housing evils today are no longer inevitable. 
Where they exist they are always a reflec- 
| tion upon the lack of intelligence, enterprise, 
_or moral tone of the community. 











co British Chamber of Commerce in 

Germany appears to be decidedly popular. 
Its members are said to have an aggregate 
capital of $1,000,000,000 or more. 
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FOR SAFE DELIVE 


Whatever the Product 


from butter to bolts! The Pioneer is deliver- 
ing a wide variety of products weighing as high as 500 lbs., 
coming through rough handling and hard usage without 
damage. That is what itis built for. The wood is light 
but tough, firmly end-trussed, tightly bound with strong 
steel wires. Each wire is twisted, sealing the Pioneer 
against pilfering. Claim adjustments and breakage losses 
are reduced to a minimum. 
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In your shipping room the Pioneer saves space 
by packing flat. Few nails and little time required to 
assemble them—another economical factor. Their first 
cost is low. 


Send for “Pioneer Service” 
A little monthly magazine for shippers—up-to- 
the-minute ideas and suggestions. Let us 
place you on our mailing list free of charge. 








PIONEER BOX COMPANY re 
Main Office ee - 
1021 Elmore St., Crawfordsville, Ind. a 


Plants at 
Crawfordsville, Ind.; East St. Louis, 
its Bogalusa, La.; Georgetown, 

iss. 
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Wire Bound Boxes 


‘Deliver the Goods’ 


TRADE MARK REG. » PAT, OFF. 
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CONTROL APPARATUS 


FO.B. Trolley 


Over many trolley lines that once 
stood idle when passenger traffic 
ceased for the day, swiftly moves 
the night fast freight. 


For now that the public and the 
railways themselves are more fully 
awake than ever before to the com- 
mercial possibilities of interurban 
transportation, night freight haul- 
age is becoming widely established. 


Making use of existing equipment by 
night, however, is ordinarily but the 
first step a road takes in becoming a 
freight carrier—-expansion to meet the 
demands for full twenty-four hours’ service 
usually follows. 


In the speeding up of short-haul ship- 
ments—in the local distribution and 
collection of steam-road business— in bringing 
the farmer and the manufacturer nearer 


their markets and the distributor and mer- 
chant nearer their sources of supply, the 
electric railways through freight transpor- 
tation, are verforming a service of in- 
calculable benefit. 


At one big traction terminal, over 2000 
freight cars a month ere now being handled. 
At another, more than 1000 carloads of hogs 
and cattle were transported in a single 
season. In a western city, more than 
seventy per cent of the switching from 
steam roads is done by trolley. 


Representing, as they do, however, an 
investment of six billions of dollars and 
mileage one-seventh as extensive as that 
of the steam roads, the capacity of the 
electric railways fer still greater service is 
large. 


That ‘“‘F. O. B. Trolley”? may come to 
have a stil bigger meaning for the public 
and the railways, Westinghouse offers the 
services of engineering and transportation 
experts wherever they may be of benefit. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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you are thinki 
about INVESTMENTS~ 


Our BOND DEPARTMENT 
may be of value to you through 
the INFORMATION ON IN- 
VEST MENTS that itcan furnish. 


Our AIM isto HELP INVEST- 
ORS by analyzing securities, thus 
enabling them to avoid making 
unwise investments. 


Our POLICY is to offer to in- 
vestors only SUCH SECURI- 
TIES as WE BUY for our own 
account. 

Our PRESENT OFFERINGS, 
a description of which will be sent 
on request, include United States 
Government bonds, bonds of 
Foreign Governments, high grade 
municipal, railroad, public utility 
and industrial bonds, yielding from 


4.40% to 6.50%. 


you are thinki 
: about BANKING~ 


Our BANKINGand FOREIGN 
DEPARTMENTS, with world- 
wide facilities established through 
the greatest banks in all countries, 
may be of value to you in many 
ways, for example: 


—financing imports and exports 


—handling commercial banking, 
domestic and foreign 


—handling personal active or in- 
active deposits 

—depositing funds 
for special pur- 
poses 


—securing credit and 
trade information, 
foreign and do- 
mestic 


| —collecting foreign 
coupons 


—transferring funds 
by telegraph and 
cable 





—issuing travellers’ credits in 
dollars and sterling 

—jssuing documentary credits pay- 
able in all parts of the world 

—handling practically every kind 
of financial transaction 


BANKERS TRUST 
COMPANY 


Member Federal Reserve System 
New York 
Astor Trust 


4 Downtown 
: Office: 
5th Ave. at 42d St. 


Office: 
16 Wall Street 
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New Books on Business 


Commercial Policy in War Time and After, 
by William Smith Culbertson, U. S. Tariff 
Commission. With an introduction by 
Henry C. Emery, sometime Chairman of 
the Tariff Board. 

A valuable book. Mr. Culbertson has 
sought to emphasize not temporary but per- 
manent changes caused by the war and to 
discuss the questions which for many years 
will rise before the peoples of the world. 
Any League of Nations, for instance, must 
take into account national rivalry and its 
control. Mr. Culbertson surveys the whole 
field of commercial policy. The book’s es- 
sence is a study of the application of demo- 
cratic ideals to international relations. The 
twelfth chapter, entitled “Where National 
Control Breaks Down”, expresses Mr. Cul- 
bertson’s belief in the establishment of a 
body of rules on international trade and com- 
merce and the creation of a commission un- 
der the League of Nations to interpret and 
ultimately to administer them. The book is 
one of a series of constructive volumes pub- 
lished by Appleton & Company on “Problems 
of War and Reconstruction”, and edited by 
Francis G. Wickware. It demonstrates not 
only intelligent foresight but a complete grasp 
of the actual facts of present-day commerce, 
and will repay careful reading. 


American Problems of Reconstruction (A 
National Symposium on the Economical 
and Financial Aspects). Edited by Elisha 
M. Friedman, with a foreword by Franklin 
K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 


Some of the collaborators in this important 
symposium are Alexander D. Noyes, George 
W. Perkins, Charles M. Schwab, Frank A. 
Vanderlip, Ray Morris, Irving Fisher, Emory 
R. Johnson, and others. The volume is di- 
vided into four parts: Part 1. A Perspective 
of the Problem. Part 2. Efficiency in Pro- 


duction. Part 3. Adjustments in Trade and 
Finance. Part 4. Progress, Monetary and 
Fiscal. An interesting and stimulating sur- 


vey of what America has to do. 


The National Budget System, by Charles 

Wallace Collins. MacMillan Co. 

Business has not been loath in the past to 
charge Congress with extravagance. Time 
has been badly wasted, and money too, in our 
present way of financing Government. With- 
in four years appropriations have increased 
over 400 per cent. and our bonded indebted- 
ness several thousand. A national budget 
system seems distinctly in order. The work 
above is a clear explanation of it, with pros 
and cons. 


American Business in World Markets, by 
James T. M. Moore. George H. Doran. 
Discusses our oportunities and obligations 

in securing export trade, as well as the plans 

and purposes of other nations. In part 

II it goes extensively into Germany’s past 

trade practices, and in Parts III and IV the 

author points out what lies specifically before 
the United States. Useful commentary. 


Man to Man, The Story of Industrial De- 
mocracy, by John Leitch. B. C. Forbes 
Company. 

Written by a man who has in the last few 
years put a new plan of cooperation between 
employer and employee into successful opera- 
tion in more than 20 industrial plants stretch- 
ing from Indiana to Connecticut. A book of 
facts, not theories, probing to the root of la- 
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bor troubles. Easily one of the most con- 
structive treatments of the relations between 
capital and labor that has appeared in some 
time. 
Too Much Efficiency, by E. J. Rath. W. J, 
Watt & Co. 
How an efficiency engineer tried to cut 
operating costs in the modern home. A light 
novel upon a tough subject. 


Understanding South America, by Clayton 
Sedgwick Cooper. George H. Doran Co. 
Mr. Cooper has written books on Brazil, 

Egypt and American ideals and education. 

He is editor of The Grace Log, a monthly 

published by W. R. Grace & Co. In the 

chapter, “Pioneers in South American Trade” 
he narrates the development of this great 
concern. The book as a whole covers Peru, 

Chili, Argentina, Brazil, Uruguay, Panama, 

the Mountain Republics of Ecuador and 

Bolivia. It discusses the German “penetra- 

tion,” the religion and education of the South 

Americans, the American Consul and _ his 

work, and many other phases. One incident 

that amusingly reflects one of the angles 
from which South Americans regard us is 
that of a play given in a Rio theatre where 

a young American business man was pictured 

as a lover. He came running in hurriedly at 

frequent intervals, shook hands with his 

fiancée and exclaimed, “I love you—but I 

must go back to my office!” 


Books Received 


ExporTING TO AwmeERICA, by Ernest B. Filsinger. 
Appleton’s. 

THE Pace oF AGRICULTURE IN RECONSTRUCTION, by 
James B. Norman. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP OF RarLroaps (Debaters’ 
Handbook Series), by Edith M. Phelps. H. W. 
Wilson Company. 

THe A B C or Exuipit 
Routzahn and Mary 
Sage Foundation. 

MAKING ADVERTISING Pay, by Harold F. Eldridge. 

History or THe CHEemiIcaL Bank, New York. Pri- 
vately printed. 

Memorrs OF ROoBERT 
San Francisco. 

THe Turnover oF Factory 
Slichter. Appleton’s. 

EmPLoyMENT MANAGEMENT (The Handbook Series), 
by Daniel Bloomfield. The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany. 

Our EASTERN Question, by Thomas F. Millard. The 
Century Company. 

History oF AMERICAN JOURNALISM, by James Melvin 
Lee. Houghton Miffiin Company. 

TrapInGc WITH THE Far East, Irving National Bank, 
New York. 

Tue Resutts oF MunicipaL Exvectric LIGHTING IN 
Massacuusetts (Hart, Schaffner & Marx Prize Es- 
say No. XXVII), by Edmond Earle Lincoln. M. 
A. Houghton Miffiin Company. 

Tue Errect oF Wars AND REVOLUTIONS ON GOVERN- 


PLANNING, by Evart G. 


Swain Routzahn. Russell 


DoLiar. Privately printed. 


Lasor, by Sumner H. 


MENT Securities, by E. Kerr. William Morris 
Imbrie & Co. 
Biock1inc New Wars, by Herbert S. Houston. 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 


UTCH Chambers of Commerce are to be 

very real institutions, under new legisla- 
tion that is being enacted. Members have to 
be Netherlanders who for at least a year 
have been entered upon the official commer- 
cial register and must be owners or execu- 
tives in a business. 

The Dutch chambers will make recom- 
mendations and submit information to the 
government, and must perform all functions 
imposed upon them by the government. They 
may create and administer commercial enter- 
prises, grant subsidies and regulate markets. 
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High Prices and the Profiteer 
(Continued from page 11) 


and available stocks to meet future require- 
ments.” They also believe in “full, free, fre- 
quent and prompt price information for all 
commodities of importance, combined with 
the current analytic study of the causes and 
consequences of those price fluctuations.” 
They believe that “there seems to be no in- 
superable reason why standard marketing 
systems should not be worked out with as 
much success as standards of other types of 
service,” and recommend an approach to the 
problem similar to that of technical measure- 
ment and standardization by the Bureau of 
Standards, scientific mining by the Bureau of 
Mines or the marketing of agricultural prod- 
ucts by the Bureau of Markets. In the main 
they advocate similar measures to those finally 
suggested in France. 

All such publicity and investigation may do 
great good. The checking of true profiteer- 
ing, of speculation and of hoarding—which 
the Council stigmatizes as far worse than 
profiteering on production—is all on the right 
side. 


HERE the facts remain. It may be of in- 

terest to some to turn and blame the so- 
called “middlemen.” But first let them 
realize that our system of distribution has 
grown up around the idea of individual liberty 
and individual comforts, and has adapted 
itself to each different clientele in a different 
way. It reflects the manner in which people 
wish to live today. In some localities and 
communities and types of industry it is sus- 
ceptible of greater simplification than in others. 
But many and various utilities of form, place, 
and time have been added to the simple life of 
our forefathers, not only by modern machinery 
and invention, but by our vast and elaborate 
network of modern distribution. Modern 
competitive selling is an educative force carry- 
ing new goods, new methods, new conveni- 
ences and new luxuries to all quarters of the 
country and the world, and in all probability 
more quickly, economically, and effectively 
than would be possible under any other sys- 
tem of industry. 

The world indeed seems to have no very 
deep desire to return to yesterday’s primitive 
methods. They seem to want to hold on to 
all the conveniences and improvements they 
have at present. Some middlemen may be 
parasites. If so, competition and efficiency 
‘ will work their destruction, for both these 
factors make inevitably for short-cuts and 
more compact systems. 

That we have found all the economies pos- 
sible, all the improvements, all the elimina- 
tions of waste, no one—least of all any busi- 
ness man—would be fool enough to maintain. 
But we must come to realize that every part 
of our industrial organism today is affected 
by every other part, and that the need today 
is not only for an increase in business in- 
tegrity, but also for a determination to pro- 
duce—produce—produce. That and produc- 
tive investment, the taking of Government 
bonds off the hands of the banks, the dropping 
of speculation and extravagance and the in- 
crease of economy, will cause the price level 
to adjust itself. 

Let each man feel upon himself the weight 
of this responsibility; let us all get down to 
work together and aid production. We can- 
not turn our backs on the inevitable effects of 
the war. We can, by labor, readjust the in- 
evitable laws of supply and demand. We are 
still paying for Victory. But after all—for 
such a Victory—aren’t we willing to pay? 








A staff of 
filing specialists— 


The Library Bureau trademark is synon- 
ymous with Service. It is the name-plate of 
the Pioneer. 


Back of every L. B. salesman stands the 
whole L. B. organization—originator of vertical 
filing, the card index, the card ledger, the L. B. 
Automatic index—the world’s largest manufac- 
turer of card record and filing equipment— 
leader for 43 years. 


Library Bureau salesmen daily come in contact with all 
kinds of business. By study and experience they are 
equipped to work out the best solution to your filing prob- 
lems. They know filing from A to Z and from Z to A. 


All of this experience—all of this ability to serve—is 
yours to command for the better handling of office detail. 


No matter what your filing problem, large or small, you 
will find it helpful to talk to the L. B. salesman. His 
business is filing. 


Write for folders 
Filing Card ledger Stock record 
738 WO-8B 738 C-B 7318 G-B 






Card and filing Filing cabinets 


systems sch wood and steel 
Founded 1876 
Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago 


43 Federal st. 316 Broadway 910 Chestnut st. 6 N. Michigan ave. 


Albany, 51 State street Indianapolis, 212 Merchants Bank Springfie Mass fhitney 
Atlanta, 102 N. Pryor street bldg. o> mage eee ne 
Baltimore, 14 Light street Kansas City, 215 Ozark bldg. Syracuse, 405 Dillaye bldg 
Birmingham, 2205-6 Jefferson Co. Milwaukee, 620 Caswell block Toledo, 620 Spitzer bidg. 

Bank bldg. A Minneapolis, 428 Second avenue, Washington, 743 15th street, N.W. 
Bridgeport, 989 Main street South Worcester, 716 State Mutua! 
Buffalo, 120-122 Pearl street New Orleans, 512 Camp street bldg. 

Cleveland, 243 Superior arcade Newark, N. J., 31 Clinton street 

Columbus, 20 South Third street Pittsburgh, 637-639 Oliver bldg. 

Denver, 450-456 Gas and Electric Providence, 79 Westminster 
bldg. street 


DISTRIBUTORS 


San Francisco, F. W. Wentworth 


Des Moines, 202 Hubbell bldg Richmond, 1223-24 Mutual bldg. & Co., 539 Market street 
Detroit, 400 Majestic bldg. St. Louis, 223 Boatmen’s Bank Los Angeles, McKee & Hughes 
“all River, 29 Bedford street bldg. 440 Pacific Electric bidg, . 
Hartford, 78 Pearl street St. Paul, 116 Endicott arcade Dallas, Parker Bros., 109 Field 
Houston, 708 Main street Scranton, 408 Connell bldg. street 

FOREIGN OFFICES 
London Manchester Birmingham Cardiff Glasgow Paris 
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The Arteries which distribute Fuel, Power and Light : 
b 

Closely paralleling the function of the arteries which carry 

the life blood to every part of the body, is the function of the 

tank car which quickens the whole bali of industry. 

From where gigantic refineries purify and render available liquid re- : 
| sources of the earth, the tank car bears fuel, power, light and lubricant into - | 
| every corner of the continent. - 
| That Standard Tank Cars are in constant demand by shippers, testifies to . 
| the dependable character of their service, long life and low cost of main- 

tenance. 
| ° - ° ; 
| Tank Cars Built, Repaired and Rebuilt, Sold and Leased ) 
‘ae | 


PROMPT DELIVERIES 


Write any office for leasing terms and for any 
other detailed and engineering information. | 


Send for this Valuable Book | 


“All About Tank Cars,” 1919 edition, a complete guide for tank car 
users. Data includes all the detailed and general information lessees 
and owners should have for the most economical operation of cars. 
Mailed postpaid from St. Louis to any address on receipt of price—$5.00. 


Standard Tank Car Company 





Offices : 
New York St. Louis Chicago 
Woolworth Bldg. Arcade Bldg. People’s Gas Bldg. 


Works: Sharon, Pa. 
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_ Standard Tank Cars 


A TANK CAR AN HOUR 
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Training for Foreign Traders 
eens for a school of Foreign Service to 


be established at Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C., have been submitted to 
that institution by James A. Farrell, chair- 
man of the Foreign Trade Council and Presi- 
dent of the United States Steel Corporation, 
accompanied by a subscription of $20,000 and 
the promise of the support of the Foreign 
Trade Council. 

The school will be the first of its kind to 
be endowed by any national or commercial 
organization of business men. It is to be 
established on an nation-wide basis of sound, 
liberal, economic principles and American 
ideals. 

The curriculum for the coming year will 
include Japanese and Russian as well as 
French, Spanish and Portugese. Foreign lan- 
guages are to be taught as flexible rather than 
as mechanical instruments and the scope of 
this department will be widened as America’s 
trade opportunities with world markets ex- 
pand. 

A special faculty of 20 men has been found 
available at the national capital and it is con- 
sidered that the location of the school in 
Washington will afford unusual advantages 
because of the proximity of such organiza- 
tions as the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, the Congressional Library, the 
Federal Trade Commission and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 





Alhes in Cotton 


ETWEEN them Great Britain and the 

United States control more than 90% of 
the world’s cotton. Recently the formation of 
large cotton export corporations in this coun- 
try has caused a certain anxiety in England 
on behalf of British industry. The British 
Government is systematically surveying cot- 
ton-growing possibilities within the Empire. 
Big American exporters, however, fear no de- 
creased market for their output, and the 
American Chamber in London has aided the 
European Commission of the World Cotton 
Conference to secure promise of representa- 
tion at that Conference from the British 
Board of Trade. This promises an increas- 
ingly better understanding. 


What Mr. Hamilton Doesn’t Know 

(Continued from page 27) 
go his product to its first purchaser. From 
that point the transactions involved are based 
upon practical certainties as to costs of hand- 
ling, transportation and manipulation. The 
mill which buys the wheat has comparatively 
speaking fixed charges, and given the cost 
of the wheat, the cost of the flour, bran, 
middlings and other by-products is a definite, 
known quantity. And while admitting that 
there is competition in selling flour, there is 
also the possibility of avoiding that compe- 
tition, and whether competition exists or not, 
the size of the profit is fixed and known, 
and may or may not constitute profiteering, 
according as that word is defined or under- 
stood. 

All of this colors the things the farmer 
thinks. Mr. Hamilton never thought as a 
farmer, because he left the farm before he 
shouldered an ounce of the responsibility for 
planning, and executing the routine of a 
year’s work on a farm—for the farm unit 
is a year of financing the year’s work or 
selling the product of the year’s labor. Once 
out of the environment of the farm, his think- 
ing has run at right angles to the thinking 
of the farmer. 

(Continued on page 92) 
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Seeing is Believing 


* 


Did you ever read a description 
of a handsome new automobile 


or 


The specifications of some won- 
derful new building 


and 


Did you later on see the car or 
the building? 


Which impressed you most, the 
seeing or the reading? 


Which did you remember? 


Poster Advertising is willing to 
rest its case upon the fact that 
what one sees, one remembers. 


After all, Poster Advertising is 
simply the sum of other advertis- 
ing visualized. 


IVAN -B-NORDHEM COMPANY 
Bester Advertising in the United States and Cunada 


& West Own Street 
Bessemer Building 


New York City 
Pittshurgh - Pa. 


Offices in Chicago and Minneapolis. 


Canadian Representative—The Wadsworth-Nathanson Co., 
Toronto, Canada. 
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The 
Passing 


UBJECT to frequent 

breakdowns, serving 
small communities with 
only one class of service 
and so inadequately capi- 
talized that the costs of 
extensions were prohibi- 
tive, few were the small 
town public utility plants 
which could keep pace with 
the growing demand for 
power. 


How modern and efficient service 
is now being brought to these cities, 
how the growth of the public utility 
industry has surpassed the most 
favorable prophecies made ten 
years ago—these and many other 
interesting features are described 
in our free booklet: ““The Passing 
of the Small Town Plant,” by Mar- 
tin J. Insull, Vice-President of the 
Middle West Utilities Co. 


A short request, on your 
business stationery, will bring 
you a free copy of this book- 
Jet by return mail, together 
with the current issue of our 
“BOND TOPICS”, listing 
selected securities to yield 


5% to 8% 


Please specify combination 


NB—325 
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What Mr. Hamilton Doesn’t Know 
(Continued from page 91) 

He thought the farmer’s request for sun 
time, instead of daylight saving, just some 
sort of crazy, old fashioned freakishness. His 
mind again reached the mental hiatus when 
he did not think that farm work is done 
in accordance with natural laws, sunshine, 
dew, wind, rain, plant laws and animal laws, 
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DURAND 


STEEL LOCKERS 


all of which have a definite and constant | 


relation to one controlling natural factor, 
the sun, and its movements. His work was 
under a roof, and within walls. He never 
thought that a cow, driven out of the pas- 
ture an hour before the normal time, had 
suffered the same disturbance of rest he 
experienced when awakened an hour early 
to catch a train on an important business 
trip, and had suffered nervousness, and a 
grouch all day which nearly “balled up the 
whole deal.” This results in the cow actu- 
ally producing a quart less milk per day. A 
pint to a quart less milk per day, and that 
spells the difference between profit and loss 
on the dairy. Mr. Hamilton knew that his 
factory hands could do more work in the 
first morning hour, than in the eighth after 
noon hour, and his mental ecuipment did not 
carry him back to the old fatm, where in the 
morning the heavy dew kept every man out 
of the field that morning hour. He said: 
“Oh we always worked from sun-up to 
dark any way,” forgettiag that times have 
changed there as well as here, and that today 
a farm hand either demands and gets an 
eight-hour day, or goes to the city where he 
can get it. 
The Swivel Chair Farmer 
AR time boards and commissions, formed 
to deal with problems of production and 
consumption here, were made up of middle- 
men and manufac:urers and permanent com- 
missions and departments, even those deal- 
ing most directly with farming, are officered 
by college professors, swivel chair farmers, 
or city business and professional men. Be- 
representation of the 


| city and the business interests in which Mr. 





Hamilton has a personal interest, the mental 
hiatus again operates. He is complacent over 
the details of government until he strikes 
some angle which affects the increasing cost 
of farm products, and then he knows it is 
all wrong because “he lived on a farm and 
knows.” 

Mr. Hamilton has an elaborate sales force 
in his business, and his practice is fairly tvpi- 
cal of the business methods in use, in com- 
mercial America, under which the man 'fac- 
turer not only sees to it that his goods are 
sold, but that the ultimate consumer hears 
all about them. Either directly or indirectly 
the sale channels are kept open to the con- 
sumer, by the manufacturer, and the more 
nearly a manufacturer can function to the 
end of the sales-chain, the more nearly he 
approaches what is considered as ideal sales 
management. With the farmer this is not true 
never was true and never can be true, and 
this is foreign to the methods of thinking, and 


| the mental processes of Mr. Hamilton. 


The farmer’s interest in the great staple 
crops of cereals, cotton, wool, sugar beets, 
sugar cane, hay, beef and pork ceases when 
he sells the crop. Because orange and apple 
growers, some truck growers and milk and 


| dairy producers have developed somewhat in 


marketing enterprises, all consumerdom has 
undertaken to say, and, worse than that, to 
really think, that the farmer can market his 
products, to consumer. 

Mr. Hamilton talks and thinks about buy- 
(Continued on page 94) 





yo compliment a 
foreman who keeps 
his department neat 
and orderly. You are 
pleased with the work- 
man who is careful of 
his tools and his mach- 
ine. 


Set them an example 


by putting your factory 
in order. Good work- 
men often dress well; 
give them Durand 
Steel Lockers so that 
their clothes may be 
kept clean and safe. 


Send for catalogue of Durand Steel 
Durand Steel Racks, 


Counters, etc., in types suitable for 


Lockers, or 


every purpose. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. 


1511 Ft: Dearborn Bk. Bldg. 911 Vanderbilt Bldg. 
Chicago New York 
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If your building burned down tonight, could you continue to do business? 4 

You can insure the building, but not the vital records and documents which are the Y % 
mainspring of your business. U4 
You could rebuild the structure, but could you replace the cost, sales, engineering, 717 
profit-and-loss, inventory and patent data which you have built up over a "period of years and Y Y 
at so much expense? ] 7 
Protect those records against fire in GF Allsteel Underwriters’ Model Safes! yy 

At very small cost, you can have sure, certified protection for your records by installing 77 

one or more of these scientifically built Safes which have the indorsement of the highest Z') 
authorities on fire protection. yo 
To jeopardize your most important documents to save the slight cost of a GF Allsteel 7 
Underwriters’ Model Safe is not a legitimate business risk; it’s plain folly. yy 
The GF Allsteel Underwriters’ Model Safe comes in several sizes, with interior filing Ye 
equipment selected and arranged to suit your particular business. Ay 
Write today for prices on the type of Safe you need. U7 
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STEEL FILING EQUIPMENT— Sars U4 
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Look for this Trade-Mark 
on Tools and Cutlery 


This KEEN-KUTTER trade-mark is easy to re- 
member; and it’s well worth remembering because it 
marks tools and cutlery of highest quality so that you 
can’t possibly make a mistake in purchasing. 


Before any article can bear the KEEN KUTTER 
trade-mark it must pass a series of tests so rigid and 
complete that there can be no possible doubt of its 
superiority. 


KEEN KUTTER goods are all built to an ideal, 
not to a price. They are built with a view to the serv- 
ice that they will give for many years tocome. They 
are the embodiment of the well known E. C. Simmons’ 
slogan that “The recollection of QUALITY remains 
long after the PRICE is forgotten.” 


Based on this creed of service giving, KEEN 
KUTTER Tools and Cutlery have gained public con- 
fidence. They will have your confidence, too, as soon 
as you have tested for yourself their unvarying high 
quality. 


Look for the KEEN KUTTER trade-mark. Find 


it and be sure of satisfaction. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 








“The recollection of QUALITY remains long after the PRICE is forgotten.” 


E. C. SIMMONS. 


Trade Mark Registered. 
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What Mr. Hamilton Doesn’t Know E 


(Continued from page 92) 
ing food direct from the producers. He § 
would have considerable trouble in buying § 
sugar of the sugar beet grower; or flour 
of the wheat grower, or pork of the hog 
raiser. He tried a few years ago to help - 
start a “farmefs” market in his city, and” 
along with several hundred other business % 
men is now unable to understand why it hag ™ 
“degenerated” into a “huckster’s” market, 
That mental hiatus has functioned again, ’ 

The facts are that the farmer who jg @ 
really farming, working out a well-considered | 
plan for farm operation which accounts for ™ 
every day, and every acre; work for his men, 
rain or shine; and work for his stock and | 
his machinery which will make each indj- 7 
vidual item self-sustaining, has no time, no | 
surplus energy, no talent and no training for © 
selling. He does not wish to subject himself 
to the disagreeable features of peddling, or 
selling over the counter. His life habits are 
directed to production and sale in bulk. Mr, 
Hamilton would not think of turning his 
sales over to the foreman of his machine 
shop, but he would do worse when he ex- 
pects the successful farmer to enter the 
selling game. And if a group of farmers 
unite and hire a salesman, and provide facil- 
ities for distribution, it is an open question if 
they can—or will—market and distribute 
their products at any economy over the pres- 
ent competitive distribution system. 


As the Farmer Sees It 
k. HAMILTON has never thought of 


society as a pyramid; he thinks of it asa 
fluid mass, all in motion, each atom with inde- 
pendent motive power going wherever its im- 
pulses, plus opposing reactions, carry it. The 
farmer-producer thinks of society as a 
pyramid, with its bottom plinth composed of 
the farmer and other producers; its second 
plinth composed of the artisans who fashion 
the materials produced by the first class: 
superimposed upon these two plinths are a 
great number of others, manipulators whose: 
work is of more or less value. 

No individual in any level is stationary, but 7 
all are going up or going down as conditiom 
of life changes; but the changes from one 
plinth to another are comparatively few, ex-. 
cept that for three or four decades past im 
this country the relative size of the lowest: 
and the next plinth has been very much 
changed. However, the weight of all above: 
the lowest plinth rests on the lowest plinth, | 
and the lowest plinth is growing relatively: 7 
smaller and the upper ones relatively andi § 
actually larger. 4 

This weight is just now beginning to reach: } 
the breaking point. If it has reached the-~ 
breaking point for the artisan class, which # 
their leaders say is true, think what the} 
tremendous pressure is on the bottom. Nowy. 7 
every individual in this bottom layer is en- | 
titled to the same rights, and the same humam | 
rights, and the same human aspirations for” 
adequate food and clothing, and conditions of* 7 
living, as every other individual, and under: | 
the conditions of free government and free: | 
education in America they have learned that- 7 
this is true. { 

The history of the decline of every great] 
nation which has held the center of the world’ ~ 
stage in history proves that such decline has- 
been predicted upon the crushing of the pro- 


ducing farmers into peasantry and serfdom. 


It depends upon whether Mr. Hamilton and’ . 
his class bridge their mental hiatus and! 


recognize these facts as to how long this ulti-- a 
mate will be postponed in America. 














